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We  do  not  know  how  far  our  readers  may 
share  the  feeling,  but  we  confess  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  sense  of  irritation  at  that  necessity 
which  we  seem  to  be  under,  in  these  latter 
times,  of  perpetually  naming  and  referring  to 
some  five  or  six  dead  men,  the  acknowledged 
glories  of  the  literature  of  the  past.  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  Dante,  Boms,  Ooetbe — shall 
we  never  be  able  to  pass  an  agreeable  intel¬ 
lectual  evening  without  calling  one  or  another 
of  these  names  to  our  md,  never  be  able  to 
indite  a  paper  of  thirty  pages  without  requir¬ 
ing  the  printer  to  put  one  or  another  of  these 
names  more  than  once  into  type  ?  Are  sub¬ 
jects  for  thought  and  talk  so  scarce  round 
about  us  that  we  most  for  ever  weave  our 
best  conversations  out  of  the  matter  of  these 
suggestive  memories;  or  are  we  such  timid 
sailors  on  the  great  sea  of  innumerable  things 
as  not  to  know  how  to  quit  the  neigh borho^ 
of  these  familiar  bays  and  shores  ?  The  evil, 
if  it  be  such,  daily  increases.  Not  only  do 
we  never  have  done  with  naming  and  allud¬ 
ing  to  those  well-remembered  few ;  but  we 
shall  never  have  done,  it  would  appear,  with 


writing  and  reading  express  commentations 
on  their  lives  and  works.  Perpetually,  on 
opening  a  new  number  of  a  Review,  we  find 
a  new  essay  on  Goethe  or  on  Byron ;  per¬ 
petually,  on  glancing  at  a  new  sheet  of  ad¬ 
vertisements,  we  see  announced  some  new 
volume  of  literary  portraits,  done  by  a  cisat¬ 
lantic  or  a  transatlantic  pen.  Is  this  but  a 
passing  phase  of  our  literary  activity,  a  fash¬ 
ion  recommended  by  the  example  of  one  or 
two  eminent  contemporary  writers  that  one 
could  name,  and  destined  to  run  its  course 
and  cease  ?  We  do  not  know ;  we  only  note 
the  fact,  and  confess  again  that  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  it  sometimes  tempts  us  to  the  wish 
that  there  could  be  a  decree  of  society  for¬ 
bidding,  for  some  time,  all  reference  to 
Sbakspeare  and  his  companions,  and  com¬ 
pelling  us,  both  in  our  conversation  and  in 
our  authorship,  back' to  that  miscellaneous 
world  of  substances,  passions,  and  events, 
whence  Sbakspeare  himself,  the  greatest 
niggard  known  of  allusions  to  preceding 
writers,  drew  the  materials  for  a  not  deficient 
literature. 

That  we  do  not  exaggerate  this  view  of  th« 
case,  ought  to  be  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  present  paper,  we  deliberately  perpe- 
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trate  an  offence  against  it.  Milton  is  one  of 
the  writers  that  have  been  most  frequently, 
most  variously,  and,  we  may  add,  most  splen¬ 
didly  written  about ;  and  yet  here  we  venture 
upon  a  new  essay  on  Milton.  It  is  needless, 
therefore,  to  say  that  we  have  sympathies 
also  with  the  other  view  of  the  case,  and  that 
we  hold  that  there  is  something  right,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  full  of  use  in  this  practice  of  visit¬ 
ing  again  and  again  the  same  ancestral  tombs, 
this  tendency  of  writer  after  writer  to  scan  for 
himself  those  characters  which  tradition  has 
bound  him  to  revere,  and  to  attempt  such 
new  portraitures  of  them  as  may  present,  if 
not  the  whole  men,  at  least  some  of  their 
lineaments,  more  vividly  to  the  world.  How 
we  can  reconcile  this  belief  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  before  expressed,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  mode  of 
proceeding  in  such  cases  is  as  good  as  any 
that  we  know.  When  he  wishes  to  reconcile 
two  apparently  contradictory  propositions,  he 
simply  asserts  them  both  as  strongly  as  he 
can.  Content  to  adopt  this  plan,  we  shall 
leave  the  matter  in  question  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  our  readers,  and  go  on,  without  far¬ 
ther  preface,  to  the  task  which  we  have  ap¬ 
pointed  to  ourselves,  of  saying  something 
about  Milton  and  his  writings  which,  whether 
new  or  not,  may  be  appropriate  to  the  temper 
and  circumstances  of  these  grave  times. 

Never  surely  did  a  youth  leave  the  aca¬ 
demic  halls  of  England  more  full  of  fair 
promise  than  Milton,  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  quitted  Cambridge  to  reside 
at  his  father’s  house  amid  the  quiet  beauties  of 
a  rural  neighborhood  some  twenty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  I^ndon.  Fair  in  person,  with  a  clear 
fresh  complexion,  light  brown  hair  which 
parted  in  the  middle  and  fell  in  curls  to  his 
shoulders,  clear  gray  eyes,  and  a  well-knit 
frame  of  moderate  proportions — there  could 
not  have  been  found  a  finer  picture  of  pure 
and  ingenuous  English  youth.  And  that 
health  and  beauty  which  distinguished  his 
outward  appearance,  and  the  effect  of  which 
was  increased  by  a  voice  surpassingly  sweet 
and  musical,  indicated  with  perfect  truth  the 
qualities  of  the  mind  within.  Seriousness, 
studiousness,  fondness  for  flowers  and  music, 
fondness  also  for  manly  exercises  in  the  open 
air,  courage  and  resolution  of  character,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  most  mmden  purity  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  life — these  were  the  traits  conspicu* 
ous  in  Milton  in  his  early  years.  Of  bis  ac¬ 
complishments  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take 
particular  note.  Whatever  of  learning,  of 
science,  or  of  discipline  in  logic  or  philosophy 
the  University  at  that  time  could  give,  he  had 


duly  and  in  the  largest  measure  acquired. 
No  better  Greek  or  Latin  scholar  probably 
had  the  University  in  that  age  sent  forth ; 
he  was  proficient  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
in  all  the  other  customary  aids  to  a  biblical 
theology  ;  and  he  could  speak  and  write  well 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  His  ac¬ 
quaintance,  obtained  by  independent  reading, 
with  the  history  and  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  literature  of  ancient  and  modern  nations, 
was  extensive  and  various.  And,  as  nature 
had  endowed  him  in  no  ordinary  degree  with 
that  most  exquisite  of  her  gifts,  the  ear  and 
the  passion  for  harmony,  he  bad  studied 
music  as  an  art,  and  had  taught  himself  not 
only  to  sing  in  the  society  of  others,  but  also 
to  touch  the  keys  for  his  solitary  pleasure. 

The  mstruments  which  Milton  preferred 
as  a  musician  were,  his  biographers  tell  us, 
the  organ  and  the  bass-viol.  This  fact  seems 
to  us  to  be  not  without  its  significance. 
Were  we  to  define  in  one  word  our  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  prevailing  tone,  the  characteristic 
mood  and  disposition  of  Milton’s  mind,  even 
in  his  early  youth,  we  should  say  that  it 
consisted  in  a  deep  and  habitual  seriousness. 
We  use  the  word  in  none  of  those  special  and 
restricted  senses  that  are  sometimes  given  to 
it.  We  do  not  mean  that  Milton,  at  the 
period  of  his  early  youth  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  was,  or  accounted  himself  as 
being,  a  confessed  member  of  that  noble 
party  of  English  Puritans  with  which  he 
afterwards  became  allied,  and  to  which  be 
rendered  such  vast  services.  True,  he  him¬ 
self  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  his  education, 
that  *‘care  had  ever  been  had  of  him,  with 
his  earliest  capacity,  not  to  be  negligently 
trained  in  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  and  in  the  fact  that  his  first  tutor, 
selected  for  him  by  his  father,  was  one 
“  Thomas  Young,  a  Puritan  of  Rssex  who 
cut  his  hair  short,”  there  is  enough  to  prove 
that  the  formation  of  his  character  in  youth 
was  aided  expressly  and  purposely  by  Puri¬ 
tanical  influences.  But  Milton,  if  ever,  in  a 
denominational  sense,  he  could  be  called  a 
Puritan,  (he  always  wore  his  hair  long,  and 
in  other  respects  did  not  conform  to  the 
usages  of  the  Puritan  party,)  could  hardly, 
with  any  propriety,  be  designated  as  a  Puri¬ 
tan  in  this  sense,  at  the  time  when  he  left 
college.  There  is  evidence  that  at  this  time 
he  had  not  given  so  much  attention,  on  bis 
own  personal  account,  to  matters  of  religi^ous 
doctrine,  as  he  afterwards  bestowed.  That 
seriousness  of  which  we  speak  was,  there¬ 
fore,  rather  a  constitutional  seriousness,  rati¬ 
fied  and  nourished  by  rational  reflection. 
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than  the  assumed  temper  of  a  sect.  “  A 
certain  reservedness  of  natural  disposition, 
and  a  moral  discipline  learnt  out  of  the  no¬ 
blest  philosophy’  — such,  in  Milton’s  own 
words,  were  the  causes  which,  apart  from 
his  Christian  training,  would  have  always 
kept  him,  as  he  believed,  above  the  vices 
that  debase  youth.  And  herein  the  example 
of  Milton  contradicts  much  that  is  commonly 
advanced  by  way  of  a  theory  of  the  poetical 
character.  Poets  and  artists  generally,  it  is 
held,  are  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  by 
a  predominance  of  sensibility  over  principle, 
an  excess  of  what  Coleridge  called  the  spir¬ 
itual  over  what  he  called  the  moral  part  of 
man.  A  nature  built  on  quicksands,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  nerve  languid  or  tempestuous 
with  occasion,  a  soul  falling  and  soaring,  now 
subject  to  ecstasies  and  now  to  remorses — 
such,  it  is  supposed,  and  on  no  small  induc¬ 
tion  of  actual  instances,  is  the  appropriate 
constitution  of  the  poet.  Mobility,  absolute 
and  entire  destitution  of  principle  properly 
so  called,  capacity  for  varying  the  mood  in- 
dehnitely  rather  than  for  retaining  and  keep¬ 
ing  up  one  moral  gesture  or  resolution 
through  all  moods — this,  say  the  theorists, 
is  the  essential  thing  in  the  structure  of  the 
artist.  Against  the  truth  of  this,  however, 
as  a  maxim  of  universal  application,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Milton,  as  well  as  that  of  Words¬ 
worth  after  him,  is  a  remarkable  protest. 
Were  it  possible  to  place  before  the  theorists 
all  the  materials  which  exist  for  judging  of 
Milton’s  personal  disposition  as  a  young  man, 
without  exhibiting  to  them  at  the  same  time 
the  actual  and  early  proofs  of  his  poetical 
genius,  their  conclusion,  were  they  true  to 
their  theory,  would  necessarily  be,  that  the 
basis  of  his  nature  was  too  solid  and  immov¬ 
able,  the  platform  of  personal  aims  and  as- 
irations  over  which  bis  thoughts  moved  and 
ad  footing  too  fixed  and  firm,  to  permit  that 
he  should  have  been  a  poet.  Nay,  whoso¬ 
ever,  even  appreciating  Milton  as  a  poet, 
shall  conie  to  the  investigation  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  armed  with  that  preconception  of  the 
poetical  character  which  is  sure  to  be  derived 
from  an  intimacy  with  the  character  of 
Shakspeare,  will  hardly  escape  some  feeling 
of  the  same  kind.  Serionsness,  we  repeat, 
a  solemn  and  even  austere  demeanor  of  mind, 
was  the  characteristic  of  Milton  even  in  his 
youth.  And  the  outward  manifestation  of 
this  was  a  life  of  pure  and  devout  observ¬ 
ance.  This  is  a  point  that  ought  not  to  be 
avoided  or  dismissed  in  mere  general  lan- 
gi^e ;  for  he  who  does  not  lay  stress  on 
this,  knows  not  and  loves  not  Milton.  Ac¬ 


cept,  then,  by  way  of  more  particular  state¬ 
ment,  his  own  remarkable  words  in  justifying 
himself  against  an  iuuendo  of  one  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries  in  later  life,  reflecting  on  the  tenor 
of  his  juvenile  pursuits  and  behavior.  “  A 
certain  niceness  of  nature,”  he  says,  “an 
honest  haughtiness  and  self-esteem  either  of 
what  I  was,  or  what  I  might  be,  (which  let 
envy  call  pride,)  and  lastly  that  modesty 
whereof,  though  not  in  the  title-page,  yet 
here  I  may  be  excused  to  make  some  M- 
seeming  profession;  all  these,  uniting  the 
supply  of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me 
still  above  those  low  descents  of  mind,  be¬ 
neath  which  he  must  deject  and  plunge  him¬ 
self  that  can  agree  to  saleable  and  unlawful 
prostitutions.”  Fancy,  ye  to  whom  the 
moral  frailty  of  genius  is  a  consolation,  or  to 
whom  the  association  of  virtue  with  youth 
and  Cambridge  is  a  jest — fancy  Milton,  as 
this  passage  from  his  own  pen  describes  him 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  returning  to  his 
father’s  house  from  the  University,  full  of  its 
accomplishments  and  its  honors,  an  auburn- 
haired  youth  beautiful  as  the  Apollo  of  a 
northern  clime,  and  that  beautiful  bo^  the 
temple  of  a  soul  pure  and  unsoiled !  Truly, 
a  son  for  a  mother  to  take  to  her  arms  with 
joy  and  pride ! 

Connected  with  this  austerity  of  character, 
discernible  in  Milton  even  in  his  youth,  may 
be  noted  also,  as  indeed  it  is  noted  in  the 
passage  just  cited,  a  haughty  yet  modest 
self-esteem,  and  consciousness  of  bis  own 
powers.  Throughout  all  Milton’s  works 
there  may  be  discerned  a  vein  of  this  noble 
egotism,  this  unbashful  self-assertion.  Fre¬ 
quently,  in  arguing  with  an  opponent,  or  in 
setting  forth  his  own  views  on  any  subject 
of  discussion,  he  passes,  by  a  very  slight 
topical  connection,  into  an  account  of  himself, 
his  education,  his  designs,  and  his  relations 
to  the  matter  in  question ;  and  this  sometimes 
so  elaborately  and  at  such  length,  that  the 
impression  is  as  if  be  said  to  his  readers, — 
Besides  all  my  other  arguments,  take  this 
also  as  the  chief  and  conclusive  argument, 
that  it  is  I,  a  man  of  such  and  such  antece¬ 
dents,  and  with  such  and  such  powers  to 
perform  far  higher  work  than  you  see  me 
now  engaged  in,  who  affirm  and  maintaih 
this.  In  his  later  years  Milton  evidently 
believed  himself  to  be,  if  not  the  greatest 
man  in  England,  at  least  the  greatest  writer, 
and  one  whose  tgomtl  dtxi  was  entitled  to  as 
much  force  in  the  intellectual  Commonwealth 
as  the  decree  of  a  civil  magistrate  is  invested 
with  in  the  order  of  civil  life.  All  that  he 
said  or  wrote  was  backed  in  his  own  con- 
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Bcioueness  by  a  sense  of  the  independent  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  be,  Milton, 
who  said  or  wrote  it;  and  often,  after  ar¬ 
guing  a  point  for  some  time  on  a  footing  of 
ostensible  equality  with  his  readers,  he  seems 
suddenly  to  stop,  retire  to  the  vantage- 
ground  of  bis  own  thoughts,  and  bid  his 
readers  follow  him  thither,  if  they  would  see 
the  whole  of  that  authority  which  his  words 
had  failed  to  express.  Such,  we  say,  is 
Milton’s  habit  in  his  later  writings ;  in  his 
early  life,  of  course,  the  feeling  which  it 
shows  existed  rather  as  an  undefined  con¬ 
sciousness  of  superior  power,  a  tendency 
silently  and  with  satisfaction  to  compare  his 
own  intellectual  measure  with  that  of  others, 
a  resolute  ambition  to  be  and  to  do  some¬ 
thing  mat 

And  what  was  that  special  mode  of  ac¬ 
tivity  to  which  Milton,  still  in  the  bloom  and 
seed-time  of  his  years,  had  chosen  to  dedi¬ 
cate  the  powers  of  which  he  was  so  con¬ 
scious?  He  bad  been  destined  by  his  pa¬ 
rents  for  the  Church ;  but  this  opening  into 
life  he  had  definitively  and  deliberately  aban¬ 
doned.  With  equal  decision  he  renounced 
the  profesuon  of  the  law ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  long  after  the  conclusion 
of  his  career  at  the  University,  when  he  re¬ 
nounced  the  prospects  of  professional  life 
altogether.  His  reasons  for  this,  which  are 
to  be  gathered  from  various  passages  of  his 
writings,  seem  to  have  all  resolved  themselves 
into  a  jealous  concern  for  his  own  absolute 
intellectual  freedom.  He  had  determined, 
as  he  says,  to  lay  up,  as  the  best  treasure 
and  solace  of  a  good  old  age,  the  honest 
liberty  of  free  speech  from  his  youth  and 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  Bar  of  England, 
at  the  time  when  he  formed  that  resolution, 
was  a  place  where  he  could  hope  to  keep  it. 
For  a  man  so  utuated,  the  alternative,  then 
as  now,  was  the  practice  or  profession  of 
literature.  To  this,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  subject, 
Milton  had  implicitly,  if  not  avowedly,  dedi¬ 
cated  himself.  To  become  a  great  writer, 
and,  above  all,  a  great  poet ;  to  teach  the 
English  language  a  new  strain  and  modula¬ 
tion  ;  to  elaborate  and  surrender  over  to  the 
English  nation  works  that  would  make  it 
more  potent  and  wise  in  the  age  that  was 
passing,  and  more  memorable  and  lordly  in 
the  ages  to  come — such  was  the  form  which 
Milton’s  ambition  had  assumed  when,  laying 
aside  his  student’s  garb,  he  went  to  reside 
under  hU  father’s  roof.  Nor  was  this  merely 
a  choice  of  necessity,  the  reluctant  determi¬ 
nation  of  a  young  soul,  “  Cburchouted  by 
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the  prelates,”  and  disgusted  with  the  chances 
of  the  law.  Milton,  in  the  Church,  would 
certainly  have  been  such  an  archbishop, 
mitred  or  unmitred,  as  England  has  never 
seen ;  and  the  very  passage  of  such  a  man 
across  the  sacred  floor  would  have  trampled 
into  timely  extinction  all  that  has  since 
sprung  up  among  us  as  Puseyism  and  what 
not,  and  would  have  modelled  the  ecclesias- 
ticism  of  England  into  a  shape  that  the  world 
might  have  gazed  at,  with  no  truant  glance 
backward  to  the  splendors  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
And,  doubtless,  even  amid  the  traditions  of 
the  law,  such  a  man  would  have  performed 
the  feats  of  a  Samson,  albeit  of  a  Samson  in 
chains.  An  inward  prompting,  therefore,  a 
love  secretly  plighted  to  the  Muse,  and  a 
sweet  comfort  and  delight  in  her  sole  society, 
which  no  other  allurement,  whether  of  profit 
or  pastime,  could  equal  or  diminish, — this, 
less  formally  perhaps,  but  as  really  as  care 
for  his  intellectual  liberty,  or  distaste  for  the 
established  professions  of  his  time,  deter¬ 
mined  Milton’s  early  resolution  as  to  his 
future  way  of  life.  On  this  point  it  will  be 
best  to  quote  his  own  words.  “  After  I  had,” 
he  says,  "  for  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless 
diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom  God 
recompense  been  exercised  to  the  tongues 
and  some  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer, 
by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  both  at  home 
and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that,  whether 
aught  was  imposed  upon  me  by  them  that 
had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  mine 
own  choice,  in  English  or  other  tongue, 
prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter, 
the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  bad,  was 
likely  to  live.”  The  meaning  of  which  sen¬ 
tence,  to  a  biographer  of  Milton,  is,  that  Mil¬ 
ton,  before  his  ihree-and-twentieth  year, 
knew  himself  to  be  a  poet. 

He  knew  this,  he  says,  by  "certain  vital 
signs,”  discernible  in  what  he  had  already 
written.  What  were  these  “  vital  signs,^’ 
these  proofs  indubitable  to  Milton  that  he 
had  the  art  and  faculty  of  a  poet  ?  We  need 
but  refer  the  reader  for  the. answer  to  those 
smaller  poetical  compositions  of  Milton,  both 
in  English  and  in  Latin,  which  survive  as 
specimens  of  his  earliest  muse.  Of  these, 
some  three  or  four  which  happen  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  dated — such  as  the  A’/eyy  on  the  Death 
of  a  Fair  Infant,  written  in  1624,  or  in  the 
author’s  seventeenth  year;  the  well-known 
Hymn  on  the  Morning  of  Chritt'e  Nativity, 
written  in  1620,  when  the  author  was  just 
twenty-one ;  and  the  often  quoted  Sonnet  on 
Shakspeare,  written  not  much  later — may 
be  cit^  as  convenient  materials  from  which. 
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whoeyer  would  coavioce  himself  minutely  of 
Milton’s  youthful  vocation  to  poetry  rather 
than  to  anything  else,  may  derive  proofs  on 
that  head.  Here  will  be  found  power  of  the 
most  rare  and  beautiful  conception,  choice  of 
words  the  roust  exact  and  exquisite,  the  most 
perfect  music  and  charm  of  verse.  Above 
all,  here  will  be  found  that  ineffable  some¬ 
thing — call  it  imagination  or  what  we  will — 
wherein  lies  the  intimate  and  ineradicable 
peculiarity  of  the  poet ;  the  art  to  work  on 
and  on  for  ever  in  a  purely  ideal  element,  to 
chase  and  marshal  airy  nothings  according  to 
a  law  totally  unlike  that  of  rational  associa¬ 
tion,  never  hastening  to  a  logical  end  like  the 
schoolboy  when  on  errand,  but  still  lingering 
within  the  wood  like  the  schoolboy  during 
holiday.  This  peculiar  mental  habit,  no¬ 
where  better  described  than  by  Milton  him¬ 
self  when  he  speaks  of  verse — 

“  Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  canning,” 


is  so  characteristic  of  the  poetical  disposition, 
that,  though  in  most  of  the  greatest  poets, 
as,  for  example,  Dante,  Goethe,  Shakspeare 
in  his  dramas,  Chaucer,  and  almost  all  the 
ancient  Greek  poets,  it  is  not  observable  in 
any  extraordinary  degree,  chiefly  because  in 
them  the  element  of  direct  reference  to  hu¬ 
man  life  and  its  interests  had  fitting  prepon¬ 
derance,  yet  it  may  be  afiSrmed  that  he  who, 
tolerating  or  admiring  these  poets,  does  not 
relish  also  such  poetry  as  that  of  Spenser, 
Keats,  and  Shakspeare  in  his  minor  pieces, 
but  complains  of  it  as  wearisome  and  sensu¬ 
ous,  is  wanting  in  a  portion  of  the  genuine 
poetic  taste. 

Milton,  his  academic  studies  being  over, 
and  his  resolution  against  entering  the 
Church  already  taken,  remained  an  inmate 
of  his  father’s  house  at  Horton,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  for  a  period  of  six  years, — that  is, 
from  1632  to  1038,  or  from  his  twenty- 
fourth  to  his  thirtieth  year.  Walks  amid 
the  rich  English  scenery  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  sometimes  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
exercise  and  meditation,  sometimes  in  his 
special  character  as  a  student  of  botany ; 
more  lengthened  excursions  to  Oxford  and 
other  places  in  or  out  of  Buckinghamshire, 
particularly  the  pretty  village  of  Forest  Hill, 
some  three  miles  from  Oxford,  where  resided 
a  Squire  Powell,  an  acquaintance  of  his 
father’s ;  occasional  visits  to  London  for 
books,  lessons  in  mathematics,  and  the  like ; 


in-door  conversations  and  musical  concertos 
with  such  friends  or  relatives  as  might  from 
time  to  time  join  the  family  circle,  including 
a  married  sister  older  than  himself,  and  a 
younger  brother  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
law — such  was  the  quiet  nature  of  the  poet’s 
life,  at  a  time  when  most  men  are  plunged 
in  the  cares  of  worldly  business.  His  father, 
himself  a  scholarly  old  gentleman,  and  a 
musical  composer,  “  equal  in  science,  if  not 
in  genius,  to  the  first  musicians  of  the  age,” 
was  probably  glad  that  bis  own  position  as  a 
retired  attorney,  living  on  a  small  estate, 
enabled  him  to  afford  his  son  the  means  of 
such  manly  leisure.  Nor  was  Milton  idle. 
Devoting  the  main  part  of  his  time  to  a 
course  of  new  reading,  which  embraced  all 
the  most  celebrated  classical  writers,  and 
had  special  reference  to  those  Greek  philos¬ 
ophers  whose  works  he  felt  himself  more 
capable  of  appreciating  now  than  in  his  col¬ 
lege  days,  he  produced  at  intervals  during 
these  years  those  exquisite  minor  poems — 
Areadet,  Comru,  Lycidas,  L' AUtgro,  II  Pen- 
seroto,  and  others,  which  the  reader,  when 
not  disposed  for  the  severer  grandeurs  of  his 
later  muse,  turns  to  with  delight.  The  style 
of  those  poems,  blending  so  beautifully  the 
grace  of  the  classic  model,  and  the  spirit  of 
classic  thought,  with  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
English  pastoral,  indicates  clearly  enough 
that  his  early  taste  for  the  sweet  and  sensu¬ 
ous  compositions  of  the  elegiac  and  descrip¬ 
tive  school  of  poets  had  not  as  yet  declined. 
As  clearly,  however,  does  the  loyal  and  strict 
tone  of  these  poems,  the  chivalrous  and  sus¬ 
tained  purity  of  purpose  which  appear  in 
them,  and  most  observably  of  all  in  the 
Comtu,  indicate  the  perfect  truth  of  his  as¬ 
sertion  that  he  had  early  come  to  the  resolve 
that  in  all  his  own  attempts  in  the  art  be  ad¬ 
mired,  the  fair  should  serve  only  the  good 
and  honorable.  In  these  poems,  too,  sen¬ 
suous  in  conception  and  full  of  fantastic 
imagery  as  they  are,  there  are  genuine  in¬ 
dividual  Hashes  of  the  sterner  Miltonic  spirit. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  invective  in  Lyci- 
da$  against  the  hir  ling  shepherds  of  the 
Christian  fold.  Such  also  is  this,  among 
I  other  passages  that  might  be  quoted  from 
Comus : — 


“  .\gainst  the  threats 
Of  malice  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
Which  erring  men  call  chance,  this  I  hold  firm — 
Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt, 

Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  inthralled ; 
Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  moat  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory  : 

But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 
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And  mix  no  more  with  goodness,  when,  at  last. 
Gathered  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself, 

It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 
Self'fed  and  self-consumed  :  If  this  fail 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 

And  earth’s  base  built  on  stubble.” 

And  thus,  we  see,  underneath  the  flowers 
and  the  beauty,  there  ever  lay  in  Milton  all 
manly  strength.  If  his  art  by  preference 
still  worked  most  in  the  sensuous  and  the 
idyllic,  it  was  but  as  a  young  athlete,  his 
symmetry  not  yet  injured  by  much  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  gymnasium,  might  be  the  gen¬ 
tlest  of  all  the  guests  at  a  classic  entertain¬ 
ment,  might  recline  most  gracefully  on  the 
embroidered  couch,  and  wear  most  fitly  the 
garland  of  festive  roses. 

Milton’s  poems,  composed  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  his  father’s  house,  were  not  written 
for  publication.  The  Comus  was  a  gift  to 
the  ladies  and  younger  branches  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  meant  as  a 
kind  of  innocent  play  or  mask  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  family-circle  of  Ludlow  Cas¬ 
tle  ;  and  though  Lawes,  who  composed  the 
airs  for  the  mask,  published  it  in  163V,  three 
years  after  it  was  performed,  he  speaks  of 
the  authorship  as  not  openly  acknowledged. 
In  the  following  year  Lycidas  appeared  in  a 
collection  of  Cambridge  verses.  Milton’s 
reputation  as  a  poet  can,  therefore,  have  been 
but  of  a  very  private  character  when,  in  the 
year  1638,  bis  mother  being  then  just  dead, 
he  left  England  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 
From  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Orotius,  he  went  to  Italy.  He  resided 
there  about  a  year,  visiting  all  the  chief 
towns,  and  seeing  many  of  the  eminent 
Italian  men  of  the  time — among  others, 
Galileo,  then  in  his  old  age,  and  a  prisoner 
to  the  Inquisition  on  account  of  his  astro¬ 
nomical  heresies.  From  Italy  he  meant  to 
extend  his  tour  to  Sicily  and  Greece ;  but 
the  gathering  political  tempest  at  home 
brought  him  back  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  1639. 

In  consequence  either  of  some  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  father,  or  of  some 
change  in  his  own  views  as  to  his  way  of  life, 
Milton  now  took  up  household  in  London. 
“  He  took  him  a  lodging,”  says  his  earliest 
biographer,  “in  St.  Bride’s  Churchyard, 
Fleet  Street,  at  the  house  of  one  Russell,  a 
tailor.”  Probably  one  of  the  reasons  that 
led  to  this  arrangement  is  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  be  took  to  board  with  him,  as  pu- 

fils,  two  nephews,  sons  of  his  sister  Mrs. 

hilips,  the  one  about  ten,  the  other  about 
eight  years  of  age.  “He  made  no  long 
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stay,”  however,  in  St.  Bride’s  Churchyard, 

“  necessity  of  having  a  place  to  dispose  his 
books  in,  and  other  goods  fit  for  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  a  good  handsome  house,  hastening 
him  to  take  one;  and  accordingly,  a  pretty 
garden-house  he  took  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
at  the  end  of  an  entry,  and  therefore  the 
fitter  for  his  turn,  by  the  reason  of  the 
privacy,  besides  that  there  are  few  streets  in 
tiondon  more  free  from  noise  than  that.” 
Here  he  took  a  few  more  boys  as  boarders, 
all  the  sons  of  intimate  friends. 

It  was  not  destined,  however,  that  Milton 
should  then,  or  for  many  years  to  come,  carry 
his  great  schemes  into  execution.  Work  of 
a  very  diflerent,  and  far  less  congenial  kind, 
was  for  the  present  required  of  him.  That 
great  era  in  English  history,  which  nothing 
in  English  history  has  paralleled  since,  was 
then  opening.  Vanquished  by  the  spirit  of 
his  subjects,  Charles  I.  had  been  compelled, 
in  1640,  to  summon  his  fifth  Parliament,  the 
famous  “Long  Parliament”  of  England,  and 
to  commit  himself  reluctantly  to  the  tide  of 
reform  in  Church  and  State  which  flowed 
out  of  its  deliberations.  Never  was  there 
such  a  time  of  hope  and  promise  in  the  po¬ 
litical  world.  Gathering  round  the  new 
Parliament,  and  looking  to  it  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
such  changes  would  be  wrought  in  the  entire 
system  of  the  country  as  would  make  Eng¬ 
land,  though  still  under  a  regal  head,  the 
pattern  of  free  and  well  governed  Common¬ 
wealths,  all  men  of  mark  for  their  liberal 
opinions  were  eager  to  contribute  their  quota 
to  the  new  movement. 

Abandoning,  then,  for  the  time,  ail  his 
great  schemes  of  literary  preparation  and 
performance,  Milton,  in  the  year  1641, 
plunged  into  the  tumult  of  political  contro¬ 
versy.  The  controversy,  however,  to  which 
Milton  so  courageously  lent  himself,  was 
soon  snatched  away  from  the  hands  of  writers 
and  clergymen,  and  appealed,  with  many 
other,  and  even  graver  questions,  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  ruder  reasoning.  The  final  rup¬ 
ture  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament 
had  at  length  taken  place,  and  all  England 
was  a  scene  of  military  strife.  The  fate,  not 
only  of  Episcopacy,  but  of  Royalty  itself, 
depended  on  the  issue  of  an  uncertain  war. 
Surrendering  over,  then,  to  the  sword  and 
the  battle-field  the  continuation  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  argument,  and  taking  no  more  active 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  time  than  that  of 
praying  for  the  success  of  the  party  which 
represented  his  hopes,  Milton  would  now 
probably  have  returned  to  his  private  pro- 
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jects  had  not  Providence  prepared  for  him  a 
new  and  far  more  miserable  controversy  in 
the  stale  of  his  own  household.  His  father, 
driven  from  his  own  residence  by  the  dis¬ 
turbed  condition  of  the  country,  had  just 
come  to  live  with  him  and  his  pupils  at  the 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  when,  about 
Whitsuntide,  1643,  Milton,  to  use  the  words 
of  his  nephew  Philips,  “  took  a  journey  into 
the  country,  nobody  about  him  certainly 
knowing  the  reason,  or  that  it  was  more 
than  a  journey  of  recreation,  till,  after  a 
month’s  stay,  home  he  returns  a  married 
man  that  went  out  a  bachelor.”  The  wife 
thus  unexpectedly  brought  home  by  Milton, 
then  in  his  thirty- fifth  year,  was  Mary,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  Oxford¬ 
shire  squire  formerly  mentioned. 

Nevei  was  a  worse  match  made.  The 
young  wife  had  hardly  been  a  month  in  town 
with  her  husband,  when,  in  a  fit  of  longing 
to  see  her  parents  and  friends,  she  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  and  spend  part  of  the 
summer  with  them,  promising  to  return  at 
Michaelmas.  When  that  time  came,  how¬ 
ever,  she  positively  refused  to  go  back  ;  and, 
her  mother  abetting  her,  she  left  Milton’s 
repeated  letters  unanswered,  and,  when  a 
messenger  came  with  a  peremptory  message, 
had  him  turned  out  of  the  house.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  extraordinary  occurrence,  as 
given  by  Philips,  are,  that  “  her  relations 
being  generally  addicted  to  the  Cavalier 
party,  and  some  of  them  possibly  engaged 
in  the  King’s  service,  (who  by  this  time  bad 
his  headquarters  at  Oxford,  and  was  in  some 
prospect  of  success,)  they  began  to  repent 
them  of  having  matched  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  family  to  a  person  so  contrary  to  them 
in  opinion,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  blot 
in  their  escutcheon  whenever  that  court 
should  come  to  flourish  again.”  There  may 
be  something  in  this ;  but  the  account  given 
by  the  old  gossip  Aubrey,  confirmed,  too, 
by  what  Philips  himself  says,  is  far  more  to 
the  point.  The  bride,  according  to  Aubrey, 
had  been  “  brought  up  and  bred  where  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  company  and  merriment, 
as  dancing,  <&c. ;  and  when  she  came  to  live 
with  her  husband,  she  found  it  solitary,  no 
company  came  to  her,  and  she  often  heard 
her  nephews  cry  and  be  beaten.  This  life 
was  irksome  to  her,  and  so  she  went  to  her 
arents.”  There  are  hints  also  that,  during 
er  month  in  town,  she  had  shown  some  stub¬ 
bornness — accepting  invitations  from  her 
relations  against  her  husband’s  will,  and 
going  about  with  them  to  theatres  and  the 
uke.  In  short,  one  sees  the  whole  case  but 


too  easily.  Here  was  a  gay,  self-willed 
country  girl,  whose  highest  happiness  it  bad 
been  to  dance  with  a  King’s  officer  at  Oxford 
or  elsewhere,  married  to  a  man  whom  she 
did  not  love,  whom  she  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  whose  books  and  austere  ways 
were  a  terror  to  her.  How  Milton  had  been 
led  to  commit  such  a  blunder  as  to  marry  a 
girl  so  totally  unsuited  to  be  bis  wife,  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  reasons  he  himself 
hints  at — the  inexperience  of  even  the  sober¬ 
est  man  in  these  affairs,  the  very  haste  of 
men  who  have  lived  strictly  in  youth  “  to 
light  the  nuptial  torch,”  the  "  persuasion  of 
fnends,”  the  want  of  sufficient  opportunities 
“for  a  perfect  discerning”  till  too  late,  and 
the  known  fact  that  “  the  bashful  muteness 
of  a  virgin,”  so  romantically  interpreted  by 
the  lover,  may  often  “  hide  all  the  unliveh- 
ness  and  natural  sloth”  which  constitutes 
sheer  stupidity.  Stupidity,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Milton’s  allusions,  was  the  quality 
which,  after  bis  eyes  were  opened  to  the  real 
character  of  bis  wife,  he  found  most  unen¬ 
durable  in  her.  “A  mute  and  spiritless 
mate,”  “  a  mind  to  all  due  conversation  in¬ 
accessible,”  such  are  the  phrases  in  which 
he  seems  evidently  to  refer  to  his  own  case ; 
and  “  what  a  solace,”  he  adds,  “  what  a  fit 
help  such  a  consort  would  be  through  the 
whole  life  of  a  man,  is  less  pain  to  conjecture 
than  to  have  experience.”  No  sensible  man, 
be  even  says  in  another  place,  but  would 
rather  forgive  actual  unfaithfulness  in  a  wo¬ 
man  than  this  sullen  incompatibility  of  tastes 
and  temper. 

At  first,  Milton’s  rage  at  the  insult  and 
scandal  of  his  wife’s  desertion  of  him  seems 
to  have  been  something  tremendous.  After¬ 
wards,  bitterly  making  up  his  mind  to  the 
worst,  and  having  determined  that  in  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  he  honorably  take  her 
back,  he  directed  all  bis  thoughts  to  the 
single  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  her.  And, 
as  it  was  not  in  bis  nature  to  put  a  fair  face 
on  the  matter  to  the  world,  and  secretly 
compensate  himself  by  being  other  than  he 
seemed,  be  pursued  his  object  in  the  most 
open  and  public  manner.  In  the  course  of 
the  years  1644  and  1645,  he  put  forth  a 
series  of  four  treatises  on  divorce — the  first 
entitled  The  Doctrine  and  DitcipHne  of  Di¬ 
vorce  reetored  from  the  bondage  of  the  Canon 
Law;  the  second.  The  Judgment  of  Martin 
Bucer  touching  Divorce,  being  extracts  in 
point  from  that  Keformer’s  writings;  the 
third  Tetraehordon ;  or  Expoeitione  of  the 
four  chief  pauagee  of  Scripture  which  treat 
of  Marriage ;  and  the  fourth,  Colasterion, 
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being  a  reply  to  an  anonymous  answer  to  the 
first  treatise.  The  doctrine  which  pervades  all 
these  treatises  and  which  they  try  to  enforce, 
partly  by  reason,  but  chiefly  by  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  Scripture,  is  that  the  guardianship  of 
marriage  ought  to  belong  solely  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  that  divorce  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  not  only  in  the  cases  recognized  by  the 
canon  law,  but  also  in  any  case  of  moral  in¬ 
compatibility  between  the  parties  immediate¬ 
ly  interested.  Without  entering  into  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Milton’s  views  on  this  important 
subject — views  which  really  signified  “  di¬ 
vorce  at  pleasure,”  though  Milton  repudiated 
that  phrase — we  may  observe  that  hardly  in 
the  whole  history  of  human  speculation  will 
there  be  found  a  more  remarkable  instance 
than  these  treatises  furnish,  of  how  a  man  of 
the  most  sober  and  austere  life  may  be  led, 
by  the  felt  misery  of  a  personal  experience, 
to  investigate  and  tear  up  the  settled  maxims 
on  which  society  has  based  itself,  and  to 
trouble  a  deaf  world  with  importunate  the¬ 
orizings.  That  Milton,  when  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  his  wife’s  family  and  the  report  of  his 
intended  marriage  with  a  Miss  Davis  induced 
them  after  about  two  years  to  attempt  a  re¬ 
conciliation,  did  then  take  back  his  wife,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  resolution  to  the  contrary, 
is  well  known.  But,  though  this  putan  end 
to  his  open  warfare  on  the  subject,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  so  sad  a  passage 
of  his  life  left  no  permanent  effects.  Exter¬ 
nally,  it  made  a  decided  breach  between  him 
and  the  Presbyterians  who  had  been  the  most 
resolute  opponents  of  his  theory  of  divorce, 
and  had  even  caused  the  House  of  Lords  to 
take  the  matter  up  as  an  offence  against  sound 
morals ;  inclining  him  at  the  same  time  more 
and  more  to  those  extremer  sects  whose  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  had  perhaps  given  him  hope 
that  his  views  might  obtain  legislative  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  among  whom  he  actually  did  gain 
over  not  a  few  to  avow  his  doctrine  under 
the  name  of  Miltonists.  But  the  secret 
effects  on  his  mind  and  character  were  far 
more  momentous.  He  had  already  described 
by  anticipation  that  “  drooping  and  dis¬ 
consolate  household  captivity”  which  results 
from  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  and  had  spoken 
of  that  “  continual  sight  of  one’s  deluded 
thoughts”  which  the  forced  association  with 
an  unloved  partner  supposes,  as  a  thing  “  to 
drive  a  mao  to  atheism,”  or  at  least  “  to 
abase  the  mettle  of  a  generous  spirit,  and 
rink  him  to  a  low  and  vulgar  pitch  of  en¬ 
deavor  in  all  his  actions.”  And  if  the  effects 
upon  himself  of  his  seven  years  of  legal  union 
with  his  wife  after  their  reconciliation  fell 


short  of  this,  their  detrimental  nature  may  at 
least  be  traced  in  a  tone  of  increased  harsh¬ 
ness  and  bad  temper  discernible  in  most  of 
bis  subsequent  writings.  And  the  poor  wife 
all  this  time !  One  cannot  help  remembering 
that,  though  Milton  could  speak  bis  wrongs  in 
the  case,  she  may  have  felt  hers  ;  and  none 
the  less  keenly  that  people  told  her  that  her 
austere  husband  was  a  great  scholar.  In¬ 
deed,  what  was  that  act  of  hers  which  so  of¬ 
fended  Milton,  but  a  practical  assertion  on 
the  woman’s  side  of  that  liberty  which  he 
claimed  for  the  man  ? 

On  his  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship, 
Milton,  who  seems  now  to  have  given  up  bis 
pupils,  had  removed  from  Holborn  to  apart¬ 
ments  in  Scotland  Yard.  It  was  while  re¬ 
siding  here,  in  the  year  1652,  that  he  was 
visited  by  the  crowning  calamity  of  his  life, 
his  blindness.  His  sight  had  been  gradually 
failing  for  ten  years ;  and  at  last  it  completely 
gave  way  under  the  serious  labors  in  which 
he  involved  himself  when  preparing  his  great 
work  against  Salmasius.  His  own  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  blindness 
came  on  is  worth  quoting  ; — 

“  On  the  left  side  of  my  left  eye  (which  began  to 
fail  some  years  before  the  other)  a  darkness  arose 
that  hid  from  me  all  things  on  that  side  :  if  I 
chanced  to  close  my  right  eve,  whatever  w’as  be¬ 
fore  me  seemed  diminished.  In  the  last  three  years, 
as  my  remaining  eye  failed  gradually  some  months 
before  my  sight  was  utterly  gone,  all  things  that 
I  could  discern,  though  I  moved  not  myself,  ap¬ 
peared  to  fluctuate,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the 
left.  Obstinate  vapors  seemed  to  have  settled  all 
over  my  forehead  and  temples,  overwhelming  my 
eyes  with  a  sort  of  sleepy  heaviness,  especially 
after  food,  till  the  evening;  so  that  I  frequently 
recollect  the  condition  of  the  prophet  Phineus  in 
the  Argonauiics : — 

‘  Him  vapors  dark 

Enveloped,  and  the  earth  appeared  to  roll 

Beneath  him,  sinking  in  a  lifeless  trance.’ 

“  But  I  should  not  omit  to  say  that,  while  I  had 
some  little  sight  remaining,  as  soon  as  1  went  to 
bed  or  reclined  on  either  side,  a  copious  light  used 
to  dart  out  from  my  closed  eyes; — then, as  mysight 
grew  daily  less,  darker  colors  seemed  to  burst 
forth  with  vehemence  and  a  kind  of  internal  noise; 
but  now,  as  if  everything  lucid  were  extinguished, 
blackness,  either  absolute,  or  chequered  and  inter¬ 
woven  as  it  were  with  ash-color,  is  accustomed  to 
pour  itself  on  my  eyes  ;  yet  the  darkness  perpet¬ 
ually  before  them,  as  well  during  the  night  as  in 
the  day,  seems  always  approaching  rather  to  white 
than  to  black,  admitting,  as  the  eye  rolls,  a  minute 
portion  of  light,  as  through  a  crevice.” — Letter 
to  Philaras  of  Athens,  Sept.  28,  1654. 

Even  when  totally  blind,  Milton  continued 
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to  hold  his  office  ts  Latin  Secretary ;  latterly, 
however,  a  colleague  was  appoint^,  who  did 
most  of  the  work,  and  received  about  half  of 
the  salary.  For  the  sake  of  his  health  Mil- 
ton,  one  of  whose  peculiarities  it  seems  to 
have  been  never  to  1^  satisfied  with  the  house 
he  lived  in,  removed  to  a  house  in  Petty 
France,  Westminster,  opening  into  St.  James’s 
Park.  Here  he  remained  for  about  eight 
years,  or  till  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  less  public  place  of 
residence.  These  eight  years  produced  not 
a  few  changes  in  his  household.  In  1652 
his  wife  died,  leaving  him,  a  widower  and 
blind  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  with  three  in¬ 
fant  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  not 
more  than  six  years  old.  In  1656  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  second  wife,  who  did  not  survive  the 
marriage,  however,  more  than  a  year.  Her 
death  was  probably  a  misfortune  to  the  poor 
children  of  the  former  wife,  who,  left  there¬ 
after  to  the  care  of  their  blind  and  austere 
father,  seem  to  have  grown  up  in  a  kind  of 
horror  of  him,  increased  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  efforts  he  appears  to  have  made 
from  time  to  time  to  impart  to  them  some 
portions  of  his  linguistic  learning.  As  they 
were  not  old  enough  yet  to  act  as  his  aman¬ 
uenses,  the  various  works  written  by  him  at 
this  period  must  have  been  dictated  either  to 
his  nephew  Philips,  or  to  some  other  of  his 
grown-up  pupils.  Among  these  works  were 
several  in  continuation  of  his  answer  to 
Salmasius — such  as  the  Defensio  secunda  pro 
Populo  Angllcano,  published  in  1654,  as  a 
reply  to  a  work  written  by  Peter  du  Moulin, 
but  advertised  under  the  name  of  Alexander 
More;  and  the  Defensio  pro  se  called  forth 
by  More’s  rejoinder.  These,  however,  were 
but  incidental  exercises  of  his  pen  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  after  the  year  1654 
appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  several  great 
literary  projects  which  he  had  resolved  upon 
as  appropriate  work  for  his  now  advancing 
years  and  disabled  condition — such  as  the 
composition  of  a  large  History  of  England, 
the  compilation  of  an  elaborate  Thesaurus  or 
Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  Body  of  Systematic  Divinity 
out  of  the  Bible. 

Milton  survived  the  Restoration  fourteen 
years,  residing  first  in  a  house  be  had  taken 
in  Holborn  ;  next  in  Jewin  Street,  Alders- 
gate;  then  as  a  lodger  in  the  house  of  Mill¬ 
ington,  a  well-known  auctioneer  of  books ; 
and  last  of  all  in  Artillery  Walk,  leading  to 
Bunhill  Fields.  During  four  years  of  this 
period  he  remained  unmarried ;  but  in  1664, 
or  when  he  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  he 


married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshul, 
daughter  of  a  Cheshire  baronet.  She  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  rather  elderly  person, 
who  had  been  recommended  by  one  of  his 
friends  as  a  fit  housekeeper  for  him  in  bis  old 
age ;  and  the  evidence  seems  to  say  that  he 
would  not  have  married  again  at  all  but  for 
the  undutiful  conduct  of  his  daughters.  The 
three  girls — the  eldest  of  whom,  Anne,  was 
now  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  second, 
Mary,  about  sixteen,  and  the  youngest,  De¬ 
borah,  about  fourteen — used  “to  combine 
together,”  it  is  said,  “  and  counsel  his  maid¬ 
servant  to  cheat  him  in  his  marketings  they 
used  also  to  pawn  and  sell  his  books  ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  shortly  before  his  third  mar¬ 
riage,  when  the  maid-servant  told  the  second 
daughter,  Mary,  that  she  beard  her  father 
was  to  take  another  wife,  “  the  said  Mary  re¬ 
plied  to  the  said  maid-servant,  that  it  was  no 
news  to  hear  of  his  wedding,  but  if  she  could 
hear  of  his  death,  that  would  be  something.”. 
With  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  Deborah, 
the  daughters  appear  scarcely  to  have  lived 
with  their  father  after  his  third  marriage. 
The  eldest,  Anne,  who  was  somewhat  de¬ 
formed,  set  up  in  business  as  a  gold  and 
silver  lace  maker,  and  afterwards  married  a 
master-builder;  and  her  sister  Mary  seems  to 
have  gone  with  her.  So  long  as  they  lived 
with  him,  all  the  three  daughters  appear  to 
have  acted  as  his  amanuenses;  after  his 
marriage,  however,  this  species  of  work  de¬ 
volved  sometimes  on  the  wife,  sometimes  on 
the  daughter  Deborah,  until  she  also  escaped 
by  marriage  with  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and 
sometimes  on  any  stray  boy  that  could  be  in¬ 
duced  by  love  or  money  to  lend  his  services 
to  the  imperious  old  man.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  he  composed  and  made  ready  for 
publication  the  numerous  writings  which 
formed  his  sole  occupaUon  and  delight  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourteen  years  that  intervened  be¬ 
tween  his  retirement  into  private  life  in  1660, 
and  his  death  in  1674.  Laborious  as  these 
latest  prose  writings  of  Milton  were,  however, 
they  were  but  the  severer  amusements  of  a 
mind  which  had  at  last,  after  so  many  years, 
returned  to  its  first  and  most  enduring  love. 
Never,  amid  all  the  turmoil  and  har^  con¬ 
troversial  warfare  of  his  middle  life,  had  Mil- 
ton  forgotten  his  early  promise,  from  the 
performance  of  which  he  had  but  requested 
the  indulgence  of  a  few  years  less  congenially 
spent ;  and  when  at  last,  after  not  a  few  but 
many  years  so  spent,  time  and  sore  chance 
threw  him  aside  from  worldly  ties,  and  as¬ 
signed  to  him  a  career  of  aged  loneliness, 
with  death  as  its  welcome  close,  then  the  old 
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aspiration  cams  back,  and  with  it  the  ease  of 
a  readier  choice  and  the  faculty  of  a  more 
seer-like  song.  The  Paradite  Lost,  the 
Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes 
were  given  in  succession  to  the  world.  And 
so,  if  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  die,  and 
to  exchange  the  earthly  vacancy  in  which 
his  eyes  had  so  long  rolled,  for  the  visible 
splendors  and  illuminations  of  the  world  he 
had  preconceived,  he  then  left  not  behind  him 
a  heritage  of  that  kind  in  which  most  men 
place  their  boast — weeping  friends,  dutiful 
and  well  circumstanced  children,  and  the 
fructifying  deeds  of  a  prosperous  civil  life ; 
if,  instead  of  all  this,  he  saw  from  his  dying 
pillow  children  scattered,  rebellious,  and  me¬ 
chanically  matched,  (doubtless  in  part  his  own 
blame,)  a  wife  greedy  for  his  remnant  of 
household  goods,  and  a  State  which  had  re¬ 
jected  and  cast  out  all  his  counsels  ;  yet  this 
he  could  even  at  that  last  moment  be  sure  of, 
that  his  life  had  not  been  spent  in  vain,  and 
that  whenever  the  men  of  future  ages  should 
look  back  to  the  times  foregone,  they  would 
pronounce,  and  pronounce  truly,  that  the 
soul  then  ebbing  away  bad  been  the  soul  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  God’s  Englishmen. 

Some  particulars  of  interest  are  recorded 
of  Milton,  as  he  was  seen  and  conversed  with 
in  bis  later  years.  Even  in  old  age  he  pre¬ 
served  his  comeliness,  so  as  Co  seem  much 
younger  than  he  was.  His  eyes  never  be¬ 
trayed  their  loss  of  sight  by  any  outward 
speck  or  blemish,  but  remained  clear  and 
perfect,  so  that  it  was  only  by  observing 
them  closely  that  one  could  perceive  that  he 
was  blind.  “  An  aged  clergyman  of  Dor¬ 
setshire,”  says  the  novelist  Richardson, 
“  found  John  Milton  (in  bis  house  in  Artil¬ 
lery  Walk)  in  a  small  chamber,  hung  with 
rusty  green,  sitting  in  an  elbow-chair,  and 
dressed  neatly  in  black,  pale,  but  not  cadav¬ 
erous,  his  hands  and  fingers  gouty,  and  with 
chalk-stones.  He  used  also  to  sit  in  a  gray 
coarse  cloth  coat,  at  the  door  of  his  bouse 
near  Bunhill-fields  in  warm  weather,  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air,  and  so,  as  well  as  in  bis  room, 
received  the  visits  of  people  of  disUnguished 
parts  as  well  as  quality.’  He  had  some  in¬ 
timate  friends  who  came  to  see  him  almost 
daily,  chiefly  bookish  men  of  the  graver  sects, 
whose  opinions  agreed  with  his  own.  After 
bis  blindness  and  other  infirmities  prevented 
him  from  walking  much  about,  he  had  a  ma¬ 
chine  made  to  swing  in  for  the  sake  of  exer¬ 
cise.  He  used  to  rise  about  four  or  five 
o’clock ;  dictate  or  have  books  read  to  him 
all  morning ;  spend  part  of  the  afternoon  in 
playmg  on  the  organ  or  bass-viol,  sometimes 
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singing,  and  sometimes  makijg  his  wife  sing, 
who,  he  said,  had  a  good  voice  but  no  ear ; 
then  study  again  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then 
have  a  few  friends  about  him  till  supper  time, 
when,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of 
water,  he  went  to  bed.  One  curious  little 
glimpse  of  bis  household  habits  is  obtained 
from  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses  who 
were  examined  before  the  Prerogative  Court 
after  his  death,  on  the  matter  of  a  nuncupa¬ 
tive  or  unwritten  will,  which  he  was  alleged 
to  have  made.  By  this  will,  his  widow 
maintained  he  had  left  all  bis  property  to  her, 
with  the  exception  of  the  £1000  still  due  to 
him  out  of  the  estate  of  his  first  wife’s  father 
— which  £1000,  and  nothing  more,  he  left  to 
his  three  daughters  by  that  wife,  “  they  hav¬ 
ing  been  very  undutiful  to  him,”  and  be 
“  having  already  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  estate  in  providing  for  them.”  The 
daughters,  however,  contested  the  will,  and 
gained  the  suit.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  a 
maid-servant,  Elizabeth  Fisher,  who  deposed 
thus : — 

“  That,  on  a  day  happening  in  tlie  month  of 
July  last,  (1674,)  the  time  more  certainly  she  re- 
membereth  not,  this  deponent  being  then  in  the 
deceased's  lodging-chamber,  he,  the  said  deceased, 
and  the  party  pr^ucent  in  this  cause,  hia  wife, 
being  then  sIm  in  the  said  chamber  at  dinner  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  said  Elizabeth  Milton,  the  pany 
producent,  having  provided  something  for  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  dinner  which  he  very  well  liked,  he,  the 
said  deceased,  Uien  spoke  to  bis  said  wife  these 
or  the  like  words,  as  near  as  this  deponent  can 
remember, — *  God  have  mercy,  Betty,  1  see  thou 
wilt  perform  according  to  thy  promise,  in  provid¬ 
ing  me  such  dishes  as  I  think  fit  whilst  I  live ; 
and  wlien  I  die,  Uion  knowest  I  have  left  thee 
all there  being  nobody  present  in  the  said  cham¬ 
ber  with  the  said  deceased  and  his  wife  but  this 
deponent :  And  the  said  testator  at  that  time  was 
of  perfect  mind  and  memory,  and  talked  and  dis¬ 
coursed  sensibly  and  well,  but  was  then  indisposed 
in  bis  body  bv  reason  of  the  distemper  of  the  gout 
which  he  had  upon  him.” 

The  retrospect  of  Milton’s  literary  life  gives 
us  the  following  as  the  facts  most  proper  to 
be  remembered  by  those  who  would  study 
his  works  in  their  biographical  connection ; — 
that  from  his  1 7th  to  his  33d  or  34th  year, 
his  chief  literary  exercises  were  in  poetry ; 
that  from  his  34th  year,  however,  on  to  bis 
52d.  be  labored  almost  exclusively  as  a  con¬ 
troversialist  and  prose-writer,  producing  dur¬ 
ing  this  long  period  scarcely  anything  in 
verse  besides  a  few  sonnets ;  and,  finally, 
that  in  his  old  age  he  renewed  his  allegiance 
to  the  muse  of  verse,  and  occupied  himself 
in  the  compositioo  of  those  greater  poems, 
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the  Paradise  Losl,  the  Paradise  Regained, 
and  the  Samson  Affonistes,  which  he  intend¬ 
ed  more  especially  as  his  bequest  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  England. 

Of  the  style  and  texture  of  Milton’s  ear¬ 
lier  poems  we  have  already  spoken.  They 
are  characterized,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
we  have  said,  by  those  peculiar  qualities 
which  distinguish,  in  an  intimate  and  essen¬ 
tial  manner,  the  compositions  of  the  poet,  as 
such,  from  the  compositions  of  the  man  of 
thought  or  the  man  of  mere  persuasive  utter¬ 
ance-extreme  sweetness  and  musical  charm 
of  expression  ;  delight  in  sensuous  imagery  ; 
absolute  or  almost  absolute  indifference  to 
what  is  known,  usual,  raUonal,  or  real ;  and 
a  kind  of  holiday  leisureliness  of  motion 
through  and  amid  the  labyrinths  of  occult 
and  luxuriant  allusion.  These  poems  are 
like  the  precious  gum  of  certain  forest  trees, 
small  and  exquisite  in  production  rather  than 
impressive  by  reason  of  intellectual  quantity ; 
and  yet  they  are  the  gum  precisely  of  one 
of  these  great  forest  trees,  elaborated  out  of 
its  whole  substance,  leaf,  trunk,  bark,  and 
root.  There  are  millions  of  conceivable 
pieces  of  writing,  for  example,  any  one  of 
which  would,  as  an  effort  of  general  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  be  more  notable  and  difficult 
than  the  following  passage  from  the  Ptnse- 
roso  ;  and  yet  the  most  intellectual  man  in 
the  world,  not  being  a  poet,  or  not  being  ex¬ 
actly  such  a  poet  as  Milton,  would  have  toiled 
in  vain  to  write  it; — 

“  But,  O  sad  Virgin,  that  tby  power 
Might  raise  Muscus  from  his  bower. 

Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes,  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 

Drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto’s  cheek. 

And  made  bell  grant  what  love  did  seek  : 

Or  call  up  him  that  leA  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canare  to  wife. 

That  owned  tlie  virtuous  ring  and  glass  ; 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  ^  brass, 

On  which  the  Tartar  King  did  ride  ; 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
To  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung. 

Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear. 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 
Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  tby  pale  career, 

*rill  civil-suited  mom  appear. 

Not  tricked  and  fronncM  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 

But  kerchieft  in  a  comely  clond 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Or  ushered  with  a  shower  still. 

When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill. 


Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves 

With  minute  drops  from  ofl!‘  the  eaves  !  ” 

Such  was  the  earlier  Miltonic  muse ;  the 
muse  of  rich  and  sensuous  fancy,  shunning 
the  human  world,  placid  even  in  its  melan¬ 
choly,  and  rarely  or  never  perturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  social  passions. 

The  first  and  most  important  exercise  of 
an  artist’s  invention,  Ooethe  has  well  said,  is 
in  his  choice  of  a  subject.  Very  much  of  all 
that  the  artist  is  or  can  do  is  involved  and 
indicated  in  this.  Sometimes  the  choice  of  a 
subject  is  apparently  a  simple  act  of  the 
judgment,  first  looking  deliberately  about  for 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  then,  after  balanc¬ 
ing  their  respective  merits,  deciding  upon 
one.  By  some  such  process  Wordsworth,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  decided  at  last  on 
that  meditative  and  philosophical  poem  of 
which  the  Excursion  was  an  instalment ;  re¬ 
jecting  in  its  favor  various  schemes  of  a 
BriUsh  or  Scandinavian  epic.  Even  in  such 
a  case,  however,  both  the  prior  and  more 
extensive  search,  and  the  subsequent  selec¬ 
tion,  are  determined  by  a  kind  of  instinct 
com^uuded  out  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the 
poet  8  character  and  past  experience.  And 
more  particularly  still  is  this  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  actual  life  of  a  poet  and  the  nature 
of  his  poetical  productions  made  evident  in 
those  cases  where  the  poet  either,  like 
Goethe,  habitually  converts  striking  scenes 
and  incidents  in  his  own  biography  into 
subjects  and  suggestions  for  his  art,  or,  like 
Dante,  carries  atwut  with  him  for  years  and 
years  the  burthen  of  one  weighty  and  la¬ 
borious  conception.  How  Milton  chose  the 
subjects  of  bis  later  poems  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  with  certainty.  In  the  prime  of  his  early 
manhood,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  in  a  state 
of  perplexity,  similar  to  that  of  Wordsworth, 
as  to  what  species  of  composition  would  best 
suit  his  genius  and  best  answer  his  precon¬ 
ceived  scheme  of  an  immortal  English  work. 
Wavering  between  the  epic,  the  dramatic, 
and  the  lyric,  his  thoughts  on  the  whole 
seemed  to  tend  towards  an  epic  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  British  history.  The  subsequent 
events  of  his  life  probably  assisted  to  con¬ 
clude  his  doubts  and  point  him  decisively 
to  one  or  two  themes.  Samson  AgonisUs, 
for  example,  was  clearly  a  direct  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  experience  of  blindness,  aided 
and  confirmed  by  bis  fondness  for  Scrip¬ 
tural  subjects  in  general,  and  bis  bitter  relish 
for  the  opportunity  of  handling  such  a 
secondary  character  as  Delilah.  Paradise 
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Regained  was  but  a  natural  and  obvious 
sequel  to  Paradise  Lost.  The  great  question 
is,  therefore,  how  the  conception  of  this  last 
originated  ?  Dismissing  the  impertinent  myth 
of  the  fair  unknown  lady  who  admired  Milton 
in  his  youth  as  he  lay  on  a  summer’s  day 
asleep  under  a  tree,  and  whom  he  followed 
all  over  the  world  as  his  lost  paradise,  we 
can  imagine  but  one  probable  explanation 
suiting  tbe  case.  Milton,  we  imagine,  re¬ 
taining  his  desire  to  bequeath  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  England  some  one  immortal  work, 
and  continuing  from  time  to  time  his  search 
through  history  for  a  proper  subject,  gradu¬ 
ally  went  back  through  the  ages,  weighing 
the  claims  of  one  heroic  epoch  after  another, 
and  in  turn  rejecting  all,  till  at  length  he 
found  himself  at  that  primeval  point  of  time 
where  human  history  was  but  at  its  com¬ 
mencement,  and  all  the  fate  of  nations, 
heroic  or  unheroic,  lay  concentrated  in  two 
sole  beings  moving  over  the  face  of  the  new- 
made  globe.  As  the  capabilities  of  this 
subject  flashed  upon  his  view,  his  soul,  we 
will  suppose,  exulted,  and  there  was  no  need 
for  farther  search.  In  the  conception  and 
completion  of  such  a  theme  as  that  presented 
in  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  there 
was  not  one  of  his  manifold  faculties  and 
tendencies,  small  or  great,  but  might  be  fully 
satisfled — his  bent  towards  theology;  his 
familiarity,  traceable  even  in  his  prose- 
writings,  with  the  idea  of  supernatural 
agency ;  his  delight  in  imaginations  of  the 
physically  vast  and  spacious;  his  exquisite 
sense  of  minute  beauty  ;  bis  stem  moral  tem¬ 
per  ;  his  lofty  ideal  of  free  manhood ;  and 
even  his  cherished  belief  in  woman’s  weak¬ 
ness.  In  one  negative  respect  also,  his 
instinct  guided  him  aright  in  leading  him  to 
such  a  theme.  The  dramatic  faculty,  the 
faculty  of  depicting  men  and  women  indi¬ 
vidually  peculiar  and  distinct,  was  not  Mil- 
ton’s.  In  those  cases,  indeed,  where  the 
impression  of  individuality  could  be  conveyed 
in  the  one  circumstance  of  sheer  vastness,  or 
by  the  representation,  on  a  colossal  scale,  of 
Miltonic  qualities  of  soul,  no  poet  could  de¬ 
lineate  better.  His  Satan  and  his  Samson 
are  creations  as  clear  and  definite  as  any 
ever  imagined  by  ancient  or  modem  poet. 
In  the  old  Greek  or  .^schylean  drama, 
therefore,  Milton  would  probably  have  been 
a  master.  But  a  dramatist  in  the  modem  or 
Shakspearian  sense, peopling  ideal  worlds  with 
men  and  women  as  distinct  as  those  of  real 
life — Hotspurs,  Hamlets,  scholars,  courtiers, 
clowns ;  this  he  could  never  have  been. 
There  was  in  this  respect,  also,  then,  a  deep 
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reason  in  Milton’s  choice  of  a  subject  for  his 
great  work.  In  selecting  a  period  of  the 
world’s  history  where  there  were  but  two 
human  beings  that  could  be  objects  of  de¬ 
scription,  he  avoided  the  necessity  of  any 
recondite  delineation  of  character.  An  Adam 
with  any  marked  peculiarity  of  character,  or 
an  Eve  featured  like  one  of  her  cultured 
daughters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would 
have  been  an  absurdity.  'The  great  primi¬ 
tive  father  of  our  race  did  not  walk  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  inculcating  on  himself,  as  we 
modems  do,  the  duty  of  being  earnest,  firm, 
or  specially  true  to  this  or  that  ideal ;  nor 
was  his  spouse  a  woman  of  highly  intellec¬ 
tual  tendencies.  That  the  first  man  and 
woman  should  be  delineated  simply  as  man 
and  woman,  fully  proportioned  in  all  human 
qualities,  but  not  unusually  featured  in  any, 
was  a  necessity  of  the  subject  chosen.  And 
this  Milton  could  do.  Whether,  indeed,  bis 
Adam  and  his  Eve  are  such  splendid  crea¬ 
tures  as  they  might  have  been,  even  under 
the  conditions  of  the  case,  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion. 

As  the  matured  condition  of  Milton’s 
mind,  at  the  time  when  be  resumed  his  poet¬ 
ical  activity,  was  revealed  in  tbe  nature  of 
the  subjects  which  he  then  chose,  so  it  was 
revealed  in  his  mere  style  and  manner  of 
writing.  Far  less  than  formerly  does  he 
indulge,  in  his  later  poems,  in  those  occult 
and  labyrinthine  windings,  those  delays  of 
sensuous  imagery,  those  bouts  of  linked 
sweetness,  which  were  the  early  proofs  of 
his  poetical  genius.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
there  still  occurs  a  passage  conceived  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  mysterious  law  of  the  purely 
poetic  intellect.  For  example,  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Sin  and  her  brood  at  the  gate  of 
hell— 

“Far  lesa  abhorred  than  these 
Vexed  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore  : 

Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes. 

Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  I.Apland  witches,  while  the  laboring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.'’ 

But  for  the  moat  part  the  style  is  direct  and 
obvious ;  each  sentence  marching  on  with  a 
steady  progressive  motion  towards  the  com¬ 
plete  evolution  of  what  is  necessary  in  mean¬ 
ing,  and  nothing  more.  ’The  opening  of 
Paradise  Regained,  for  instance,  is  as  bald 
and  terse  as  a  piece  of  prose  narrative ;  and 
had  a  prose  writer  undertaken  to  convey 
precisely  tbe  same  sense,  he  could  not  have 
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conveyed  it  in  less  space.  And  this,  in  so 
genuine  a  poet  as  Milton,  is  felt  to  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  merit.  To  begin  telling  a  story  simply, 
baldly,  and  weightily ;  and  to  let  the  wealth 
and  profusion  of  words,  and  the  full  organ- 
blow  of  sound  come  as  the  story  enlarges 
and  the  imagination  of  the  speaker  works 
more  vehemently  with  the  contending  ele¬ 
ment — this  is  what  is  best  in  the  poet  of  an 
epic  theme.  And  this  is  what  we  6nd  in 
Milton.  Grand,  gorgeous,  and  sonorous  as 
he  is  throughout  his  Paradiu  Lost,  it  will 
be  found  that  all  bis  grandeur,  all  bis  gor¬ 
geousness,  all  his  majesty  of  sound,  are  ex¬ 
pended  strictly  and  judiciously  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  transcendent  tale  he  had  imder- 
taken  to  narrate  in  English  verse. 

No  reader  of  the  Paradise  Lost  by  parts 
and  sections,  no  mere  admirer  of  its  select 
passages,  can  appreciate  at  half  its  value  the 
greatness  of  this  sublime  poem.  That  which 
is  most  marvellous  in  it,  and  which  gives 
signihcance  and  proportionate  excellence  to 
all  its  parts,  is  the  clear  and  consistent  con¬ 
ception  of  scene  and  of  plot  which  pervades 
the  whole.  As  in  the  case  of  Dante,  whose 
physical  conception  of  the  three  regions  of 
Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  is  felt  to  con¬ 
stitute  BO  large  a  portion  of  the  merits  of  his 
poem,  that  diagrams  and  pictures  have  been 
made  to  illustrate  and  explain  it ;  so,  in  the 
case  of  Milton,  fully  to  understand  and  ad¬ 
mire  the  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader  should  represent  to  himself,  as 
distinctly  as  in  a  diagram  or  drawing,  the 
physical  universe,  infinitely  more  vast  than 
that  of  Dante,  in  which  the  story  is  made  to 
enact  itself.  There  is  this  difference,  too, 
between  the  poem  of  Dante  and  the  poem  of 
Milton,  that  whereas  in  the  one  there  is  no 
plot  properly  so  called,  no  progressive  march 
of  story,  other  than  what  is  involved  in  the 
poet’s  own  experience  of  the  successive 
visions;  in  the  other  there  is  a  true  epic 
narration,  a  series  of  connected  incidents,  a 
story  conducted  through  a  tract  of  time. 

Chronologically  the  poem  begins  within 
the  bounds  of  the  great  universe  antecedent  to 
our  system.  In  that  measureless  primeval 
space  there  were,  as  the  poet  maps  it  out, 
two  huge  regions  or  hemispheres,  an  upper 
and  a  lower,  the  one  all  light,  the  other  all 
darkness.  The  upper  or  luminous  half  was 
Heaven,  the  variously-prolonged  abode  of 
the  angelic  hierarchies,  then  the  sole  crea¬ 
tures  that  had  been  called  into  existence. 
The  under  half  was  Night  or  Chaos,  a  thick, 
black,  turbid  abysm,  a  limitless  sea  or  marsh 
of  elemental  pulp.  No  beings  resided  in  it. 


But  a  strange  event  befell  which  changed,  in 
an  unimaginable  manner,  the  aspect  and 
destiny  of  this  part  of  space.  There  arose 
a  rebellion  among  the  celestial  hierarchies ; 
Lucifer  and  his  proud  companions,  listless  of 
their  monotonous  service  through  the  ages, 
dared  to  dispute  the  Almighty  supremacy. 
Hurled  out  of  Heaven,  and  pursued  by  hiss¬ 
ing  fire  which  burnt  after  them  like  a  re¬ 
sistless  pressure,  the  rebel  angels  were  driven 
down  through  the  blackness  and  marsh  of 
Chaos  to  its  uttermost  pits  and  depths. 
Hero,  under  the  name  of  Hell,  was  allotted 
them  a  special  region  for  their  new  abode. 
And  now  the  Deity,  according  to  his  eternal 
counsels  with  his  only-begotten  Son,  resolved 
to  create  that  new  system  of  which  Man  is 
chief.  By  a  motion  of  the  golden  compasses 
there  were  marked  out  in  the  upper  part  of 
Chaos,  where  it  adjoined  Heaven,  the  limits 
and  range  of  the  new  experiment.  A  huge 
cavity  was  scooped  out  into  which  the 
Light  rushed  down,  contending  with  the 
Darkness.  Into  this  cavity  the  creating  word 
implanted  a  new  principle,  the  principle  of 
gravitation ;  and  straightway  all  the  matter 
within  the  swoop  of  this  principle  forsook  the 
vague  chaotic  form,  and  sprang  together  into 
balls  and  planets.  Thus  arose  ^e  human 
universe  with  its  stars,  its  galaxies,  and  its 
firmament  of  azure ;  within  which  universe, 
one  central  star,  begirt  with  its  related  lumi¬ 
naries,  was  chosen-  for  the  particular  home 
of  Man  and  bis  lineage.  Meanwhile  the 
rebel  angels  in  their  Hell  of  torment  under¬ 
neath  Chaos  were  scheming  their  revenge. 
Satan,  their  chief  and  leader,  proposed  his 
elaborate  device.  It  was  that,  abandoning 
for  the  time  all  efforts  to  regain  their  lost 
place  in  Heaven,  they  should  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  that  one  point  of  space  where  God 
had  planted  his  new  and  favored  creation. 
To  impregnate  this  new  universe  with  the 
venom  of  their  rebellious  spirit,  to  vitiate  the 
Maker’s  purpose  with  regard  to  it,  and  thus 
to  work  out  a  compensation  of  their  own  fall 
by  at  least  dragging  down  the  new  race  to 
their  fellowship,  if  indeed  something  more 
splendid  might  not  occur  in  consequence — 
such  was  the  Satanic  plan.  Charged  with 
the  task  of  its  execution,  ^tan  passed  through 
Hell-gate;  toiled  his  way  upward  through 
the  turbid  depths  of  the  superincumbent 
Chaos ;  and,  emerging  into  the  light  of  day, 
gazed  through  the  balmy  ether  towards  the 
sapphire  floor  of  his  former  home.  For  a 
moment  he  forgot  his  errand ;  then,  selecting 
our  Sun  from  amid  the  myriads  of  luminaries 
that  glittered  in  the  peaceful  concave,  winged 
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his  flight  towards  it  to  obtain  the  fell  inlelli-  ' 
gence.  Thence,  marking  for  his  prey  our 
one  unconscious  star  sleeping  in  the  distance 
with  the  small  attending  moon,  he  hastened 
to  end  his  voyage.  As  he  neared  it,  and 
neared  the  planet,  its  shining  mass  grew 
larger  to  the  view ;  the  features  of  sea  and 
continent  came  forth  to  sight;  and  at  last 
alighting  on  its  rotund  surface,  he  trod  the 
sward  of  Eden  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fated  pair.  Here  lying  in  wait,  and  weaving 
his  wiles,  he  consummated  his  proposed  de¬ 
sign  ;  the  forbidden  fruit  was  eaten ;  Sin 
and  Death  entered  the  new-made  world; 
and  Satan,  rejoining  his  expectant  compan¬ 
ions,  filled  Hell  with  the  joyful  tidings. 

The  poem  is,  in  fact,  a  Sataniaid.  Five- 
sixths  of  it  treat  of  transactions  done  amid 
the  great  infinitudes  of  space  while  our  earth 
was  either  non-existent,  or  recognized  but  as 
a  starry  point  selected  for  attack.  Only  in 
the  remaining  sixth  do  we  walk  amid  terres¬ 
trial  landscapes  and  vegetation,  and  see  events 
transpire  earthly  in  kind,  and  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  human  mode  and  sequence.  If 
we  regard  Satan  as  the  hero,  then  the  poem 
is  the  story  of  that  portion  of  the  existence 
of  this  being,  when,  not  yet  the  devil  of  our 
unii’erse,  he  determined,  by  free  act  of  will, 
to  become  such,  renouncing  with  his  dignity 
of  archangel  all  concern  or  intercourse  with 
the  larger  realms  of  space,  and  deliberately 
narrowing  the  sphere  of  his  activity  to  our 
finite  and  corruptible  world.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe  might 
be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
being,  an  appended  representation  of  his 
character  when  six  thousand  years  of  labor 
in  his  restricted  vocation  had  despoiled  him 
of  his  sublimer  Satanic  traits,  and  reduced 
him  to  one  unvarying  aspect  of  shrewd  and 
scoffing  malevolence.  And  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  though  nearer  to  Mephisto¬ 
pheles  than  to  Satan,  might  be  placed  the 
Tempter  of  Paradise  Regained. 

Conceiving,  as  we  do,  that  all  the  incidents, 
whether  of  internal  or  of  external  history, 
that  befell  Milton  in  that  middle  period  of  his 
life  which  intervened  between  his  earlier  and 
his  later  poetical  labors,  formed  conjointly 
but  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  final  masterpiece,  we  are  disposed 
to  assign  quite  a  peculiar  importance  in  this 
respect  to  the  one  incident  of  his  blindness. 
The  blindness  of  Milton  was  an  actual  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  writing  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 
We  do  not  allude  merely  to  such  general 
effects  of  his  blindness  as  consisted  in  the 
habit  of  serene  and  daring  contemplation  to 


which  it  must  have  given  nse,  or  in  the  habit 
of  mental  versification  and  subsequent  oral 
dictation  which  it  imposed.  We  allude  to 
effects  more  signal  and  specific.  The  funda¬ 
mental  conception  of  Paradise  Lost,  so  far  as 
that  conception  is  physical,  is  precisely  that 
conception  of  opposed  light  and  darkness 
which  is  easiest  and  most  natural  to  a  blind 
man.  Light  against  a  background  of  black¬ 
ness — light  in  masses ;  light  m  belts  or  zones; 
light  in  extended  discs  or  spheres ;  light  in 
glittering  star-pomts ;  light  in  bursts  and 
conflagrations ;  light  in  gleams,  streaks, 
waves,  or  coruscations ;  light  in  diffused  mist 
or  powder,  is  the  prevailing  material  image, 
and  necessarily  so  throughout  five-sixths  of 
Paradise  Lost.  When  the  rebel  angels  are 
thrust  down  into  hell,  God’s  wrath  pursues 
them  through  the  darkness  like  a  lurid  fun¬ 
nel  of  descending  fire.  When  Satan  alights 
on  the  sun  he  is  like  a  spot  on  its  surface 
seen  through  a  telescope.  When  Raphael 
wings  his  way  from  star  to  star,  his  path 
through  the  interspaces  is  a  track  of  radiance. 
When  Gabriel  and  the  rest  of  the  angelic 
host,  provoked  by  Satan’s  defiance,  begin  to 
hem  him  round,  the  figure  is,  that  they  shape 
their  phalanx  like  a  crescent-moon.  When 
Satan,  couched  like  a  toad  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
is  touched  by  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  his  rise 
is  like  the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine. 
Had  a  poet  with  the  full  use  of  his  sight  un¬ 
dertaken  the  subject  which  Milton  sets  forth 
by  such  recurring  images  as  these,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  images 
of  exactly  the  same  kind,  just  as  in  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  heaven  light  is  felt  to  be  the  only 
adequate  medium  of  visual  description.  We 
question,  however,  if  the  visual  contrast  be¬ 
tween  light  and  darkness  could  have  been  so 
consistently  maintained,  and  so  wondrously 
varied,  by  any  other  than  a  man  whose  daily 
thoughts  about  each  and  every  subject  were, 
and  seemed  to  himself,  but  as  so  many  lucid 
phantasms  in  a  chamber  of  extended  gloom. 

If,  however,  Milton’s  blindness  was  a  posi¬ 
tive  qualification  in  these  five-sixths  of  the 
poem,  where  the  scene  lies  in  the  celestial 
spaces,  it  was  surely  a  disadvantage,  it  may 
be  said,  in  that  remaining  portion  of  the 
poem  where  the  descriptions  are  of  the  ter¬ 
restrial  paradise.  And  this  is,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  true.  Luscious  and  rich  as  are  Milton’s 
descriptions  of  Eiden,  a  comparison  of  these 
parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost  with  his  earlier 
poems  will  show  that  his  recollections  of  the 
flowers  had  faded.  The  hearse  of  Lycidas 
is  more  beautifully  garnished  with  flowers 
than  the  nuptial  bower  of  Eve. 
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Of  Milton  as  a  prose-writer  we  hare  not 
room  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  both 
as  regards  style  and  matter,  his  prose- writings 
are  among  the  most  magnihcent  and  power¬ 
ful  in  the  English  language,  and  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  they  should  be  read 
and  studied,  that  time  is  the  present.  That 
Milton  was  both  a  great  poet  for  all  time, 
and  a  vehement  controversial  prose  writer 
among  his  contemporaries,  is  a  fact  in  itself 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  we  have  been 


able  to  bestow  upon  it.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  practical  contradiction  there 
can  be  cited  of  the  theory  made  current  by 
Goethe,  that  the  poet  must  hold  aloof  from 
the  polemics  of  his  generation.  And  yet,  as 
Milton  himself  said,  it  was  but  his  left  hand 
that  he  gave  to  this  kind  of  work.  Some 
men  or  other  must  do  this  kind  of  work, 
however ;  and  surely  better  great  men  than 
little. 


From  Blaekwood'i  Mofaxino. 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.* 


Mr.  Alison’s  Lift  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  is  an  enchanting  romance — the  ro¬ 
mance  of  a  dazzling  but  stern  reality ;  and 
Marlborough  U  its  equally  stem  and  dazzling 
hero.  It  is,  moreover,  a  romance  equally 
exciting  and  instructive  to  both  soldier  and 
civilian  ;  told,  too,  with  the  scrupulous  truth¬ 
fulness  befitting  reality,  and  by  one  of  saga¬ 
city  sufficient  to  perceive  that,  by  so  doing, 
he  would  preserve  the  ethereal  essence  of 
the  romance,  rendering  it  intense  to  the 
reader  for  mere  excitement,  (whose  name, 
alas !  is  now  legion,)  while  irradiating  the 
path  of  the  plodding  inquirer  after  mere 
matter  of  fact.  We  assert  that  in  these 
volumes  are  to  be  found  many  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  most  enthralling  romance  of 
actual  life,  f  Hairbreadth  personal  ’scapes 

*  Tht  Life  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  with 
*omt  Account  of  hit  CoiUempcrariec,  and  of  the 
ITor  of  the  Sueeeuion.  By  Abcbualo  Ausoii, 
LLD.  Second  edition,  grewj  enU^ed,  2  vole. 
Sva  William  Blackwood  A  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  18S2. 

f  “  How  mu<d>  do  the  events  of  real  life  ontatrip 
all  that  romance  has  figured  or  would  venture  to 
^rtrajl”  observes  Mr.  Alison,  (voL  L  p.  408,)  in 
describing  the  pious  and  enthusiastic  greeting  given 
by  Prinoe  Eu(^ne  to  his  aged  mother,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  his  you^  having  been  driven 
into  exile  by  the  haughty  Louis  XI v!,  on  whom  he 
had  ance  inflicted  such  crushing  d^eata,  and  at 
whose  expense  he  had  become  ao  great  a  herol 
This  interview  took  place  at  Brussel^  whither 
Eugene  eagerly  repaired,  immediately  after  the 
bloody  victory  of  Oudeniarde.  “The  fortnight  I 
spent  with  her  was  the  happiest  of  my  life,*  said 
her  laurelled  son. 


of  the  hero,  from  captivity  and  death ;  glori¬ 
ous  battles,  but  of  long  doubtful  issue; 
devouring  and  undying  love ;  plots  and  coun¬ 
terplots  without  end,  now  on  a  grand,  then 
on  a  paltry  scale,  national  and  individual ; 
implacable  animosities,  deadly  jealousies ; 
enthusiastic  gratitude  suddenly  converted 
into  execrable  ingratitude ;  court  favor  now 
blazing  in  its  zenith,  then  suddenly  and  dis¬ 
astrously  eclipsed;  stern  fortitude,  magnifi¬ 
cent  heroism  amidst  exquisite  trials  and 
tremendous  dangers ;  the  wasting  anxieties 
of  the  statesman  s  cabinet  and  the  warrior’s 
tent ;  what  would  one  have  more  ?  And  yet 
there  is  more,  and  much  more,  to  be  found 
in  these  volumes,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

Mr.  Alison’s  hero  is  he  who  was  known  as 
the  handsome  Englishman ;”  a  title  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  not  by  sighing  ladies  fair, 
but  by  a  man  who  saw  him  in  his  blooming 
youth,  in  his  twenty-second  year — by  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  great  warrior  Turenne, 
under  whose  auspices  he  began  playing,  very 
eagerly,  the  brilliant  game  of  soldiering. 
This  was  in  the  matter  (as  the  lawyers  say) 
of  the  French  against  the  Dutch,  wherein  he 
learned  the  art  by  which  he  afterwards  gave 
his  teachers  fearful  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
his  obligation  to  them.  And  he  teas  hand¬ 
some.  Of  that  fact  Mr.  Alison  has  enabled 
us  to  judge,  by  a  fine  portrait,  after  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  of  Marlborough,  when  in 
the  prime  of  manhood.  We  cannot  conceive 
a  nobler  countenance  than  here  looks  on  the 
reader ;  it  is  the  perfection  of  manly  beauty. 
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There  is  a  certain  serene  frankness,  a  dignity, 
a  subdued  vivacity  and  power  in  those  sym¬ 
metrical  features  which  would  have  enchanted 
Phidias.  The  Englishman  thinks,  and  his 
pulse  quickens  the  while,  of  that  countenance, 
now  so  tranquil,  suddenly  inflamed  at  Blen¬ 
heim,  Ramifies,  Oudenarde,  Lille,  Malpla- 
quet ;  then  excited  by  the  anxieties  of  harass¬ 
ing  statesmanship,  and  the  indignities  in¬ 
flicted  by  envy,  malevolence,  and  ingratitude ; 
by  and  by  relaxed  with  grief,  by  the  loss  of 
an  only  son ;  and  Anally  beaming  with  proud 
tenderness  upon  a  beautiful,  gifted,  idolized, 
and  idolizing  wife — one  who,  after  his  death, 
loftily  spurned  a  ducal  suitor  for  her  widowed 
hand,  saying,  “  If  you  were  the  emperor  of 
the  world,  I  would  not  permit  you  to  succeed 
in  that  heart  which  has  been  devoted  to  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough.”*  No  man  or  woman 
can  read  these  words  without  a  swelling 
heart,  and  a  belief,  which  he  would  be  loth 
to  have  disturbed,  that  they  indicated  a  noble 
nature.  What  must  such  a  man,  he  will  say, 
have  thought  of  such  a  woman  ?  what  must 
such  a  woman  have  felt  for  such  a  man? 
Each  bound  to  the  other,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  in  adamantine  bonds  of 
love  and  admiration !  each,  too,  possessing 
great  qualities,  materially  affecting  those  of 
the  other,  as  well  for  good  as  for  evil.  Nor 
was  this  remarkable  man  possessed  of  a 
handsome  countenance  only.  His  person 
and  gesture  were  dignifled,  graceful,  and 
commanding.  He  had  indeed  a  signal  pres¬ 
ence;  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  manner,  and 
his  address  was  so  exquisitely  fascinating  as 
to  dissolve  flerce  jealousies  and  animosities, 
lull  suspicion,  and  beguile  the  subtlest  diplo¬ 
macy  of  its  arts.  His  soothing  smile  and 
winning  tongue,  equally  with  his  bright  sword, 
affected  the  desunies  of  empires.  Before 
the  bland,  soft-spoken  commander,  “grim- 
visaged  war,”  in  the  person  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  “  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,” 
and  the  rigid  warrior-king,  at  his  instance, 
bade  adieu  to  the  grand  and  importunate 
suitor  for  his  alliance,  Louis  XIY.,  whom  it 
was  the  great  mission  of  Marlborough  to 
defeat  and  humble.  The  consummate  diplo¬ 
matist  was  never — no,  not  for  an  instant — 
thrown  off  his  guard:  his  watchfulness  knew 
no  relaxation;  and  his  penetration  into  the 
designs  of  the  most  astute  was  quick  as  pro¬ 
found.  He  was,  in  fact,  equally  great  in 
camp  and  cabinet — bom  for  the  conduct  of 
afimrs,  which  he  regulated  with  a  sort  of 
frigid  masterliness;  a  condition,  however. 
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which  he  maintained  by  rigorous  self-com¬ 
mand  ;  for,  as  we  shall  in  due  time  see,  he 
had  powerful  feelings  and  quick  sensibilities. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  said  of  him,  that  “  he  was 
the  greatest  general  and  greatest  minister 
that  this  country  or  any  other  had  produced 
— the  perfection  of  genius,  matured  by  ex¬ 
perience.”  If  we  may  presume  to  say  it,  he 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  raised  up 
by  Providence  as  a  great  instmment,  for  a 
great  exigency  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  It 
is  true  that  Marlborough  had  his  faults,  and 
grave  ones ;  but  the  genius  of  history  is,  in 
such  a  case,  equally  outraged  by  any  attempt 
at  suppression  or  exaggeration.  “In  esti¬ 
mating  the  character  of  the  dead,”  justly 
observes  Mr.  Aytoun,  in  his  able  vindication 
of  the  memory  of  Claverhouse  against  cer¬ 
tain  incautious  allegations  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
“  some  weight  ought  sureljr  to  be  given  to 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries  ;”  and  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  most  eminent 
military  rivals  and  political  opponents,  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough,  said  of  him, 
in  a  noble  spirit,  “  He  was  so  great  a  man, 
that  I  have  forgotten  hie  faults.”*  But  can 
History  ?  No :  she  abdicates  her  functions, 
unless  she  records  truthfully,  for  the  guidance 
of  mankind,  both  the  faults  and  the  excel¬ 
lences  of  the  great  characters  whom  she  has 
undertaken  to  delineate.  Without  scrupulous 
fldelity  here,  history  may  degenerate  into  a 
libel,  and  a  lie — a  lie  of  unspeakable  base¬ 
ness,  for  it  is  regarding  the  dead,  who  cannot 
burst  indignant  from  the  tomb  in  which  they 
were  laid  with  honor,  it  may  have  been 
amidst  the  tears  and  sighs  of  a  proud  and 
bereaved  nation ; — a  lie  of  unspeakable  wick¬ 
edness,  for  it  is  designed  to  live,  and,  living, 
to  lie  to  all  future  ages,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  pen  which  writes  it.  These 
are  truths  to  which  the  heart  of  mankind  in¬ 
stantly  responds ;  and  we  enunciate  them 
here,  only  by  way  of  making  continual  claim, 
to  adopt  the  now  exploded  phraseology  of 
English  law,  upon  the  attention  of  all  biog¬ 
raphers  and  historians.  Not  that  we  think 
this  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  any 
recent  and  glaring  cases — for  we  know  of 
none  whatever  among  English  men  of  letters, 
in  the  departments  just  referred  to,  in  which 
we  have  detected  any  intention  to  slander  the 
dead,  or  misrepresent  the  living.  We  indig¬ 
nantly  repudiate  the  bare  possibility ;  and 
only  desire  to  impress  the  necessity  of  a 
caution  all  but  excessive,  in  making  deroga- 


Ausom,  voL  ii  p.  820. 


*  Mr.  Alison  seems  to  attribute  this  speech,  or  a 
umilar  one,  to  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
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tory  imputations  upon  the  dead,  through 
placing  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  days  gone  by,  written  or  spoken  ; 
upon  the  means  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
those  who  gave  currency  to  discreditable 
rumors;  and  the  trustworthiness  of  contem¬ 
poraries,  often  eager  rivals  outwitted  in  the 
game,  and  distanced  in  the  race  of  life  and 
distinction,  by  him  whom  they  thereupon 
revengefully  resolve  to  blacken  before  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  We  concur,  in  a  word, 
cordially  with  Lord  Mahon  in  saying  that 
which  we  are  bound  to  add  he  has  uniformly 
acted  up  to,  in  his  candid,  luminous,  and 
elegant  History:  “Unjustly  to  lower  the 
fame  of  a  political  adversary,  or  unjustly  to 
raise  the  fame  of  ancestor — to  state  any  fact 
without  sufficient  authority,  or  draw  any 
character  without  thorough  conviction,  im¬ 
plies  not  merely  literary  failure,  but  moral 
guilt:'* 

That  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  one  of 
the  foremost  hgures  in  the  picture  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  glory,  in  that  radiant  quarter  crowded 
by  her  warriors  and  statesmen,  is  undeniable ; 
and  so  is  Lord  Bacon,  who  stands  forth 
among  her  philosophers  a  very  giant.  But 
would  any  biographer  or  historian  deal  justly, 
who  failed  to  apprise  us  of  the  real  blot  upon 
the  character  of  each  ?  Surely,  however, 
be  would  not  dwell  upon  that  blot  with 
eagerness  or  exultation !  but  point  it  out  in 
the  spirit  of  a  benignant  sadness — in  the 
reluctant  discharge  of  a  painful  duty — and 
that  only  after  having  deliberately  weighed 
everything  that  a  judicial  mind  would  re¬ 
quire,  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion  so  hu¬ 
miliating  to  humanity. 

The  romance  of  the  Life  of  Marlborough 
begins  with  the  very  l)eginning  of  that  life. 
He  bursts  upon  us  a  beautiful  boy,  fascinat¬ 
ing  everybody  by  his  charming  manners — 
the  little  heir  to  the  all  but  ruined  foftunes 
of  an  ancient  and  loyal  family,  which,  on  the 
father’s  side,  had  come  in  with  the  Conquer¬ 
or,  while  in  his  mother’s  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
He  had  an  only  sister,  who,  a  victim  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  times,  became  mistress 
of  the  future  James  11. ,  the  great  patron  of 
her  brother,  and  to  whom  she  bore  a  son ; 
who,  as  Duke  of  Berwick,  was  destined,  al¬ 
most  single-handed,  to  uphold  the  tottering 
throne  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the  terrible 
sword  of  her  brother !  That  son,  com- 


*  History  of  England^  from  thr  Peace  of  Utrecht 
to  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vol.  i  p.  8. 


manding  the  forces  of  France  and  Spain 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  almost 
counterbalanced,  by  bis  military  genius,  his 
uncle’s  victories  in  Germany  and  Flanders  ! 
Lord  Bolingbroke  said  of  the  nephew,  that 
“  he  was  the  best  great  man  that  ever 
existed” — and  of  the  uncle,  that  “  he  was 
the  perfection  of  genius,  matured  by  experi¬ 
ence — the  greatest  general  and  greatest 
minister  that  our  country,  or  any  other,  has 
produced.”  These  two  great  personages 
were  signalized  by  the  same  grand  qualities 
of  military  genius,  of  humanity  in  war,  of 
virtuous  conduct  in  private  life ;  would,  how¬ 
ever,  we  could  say  that  the  elder  hero  had  no 
bar  sinister  on  his  moral,  as  the  younger 
had  on  his  heraldic  ’scutcheon !  Forget¬ 
ting,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  solitary 
blot — would  we  could  forget  it  for  ever ! — 
let  us  concur  with  Mr.  Alison  in  noting  so 
singular  and  interesting  a  coincidence  that 
“  England  has  equal  cause  to  be  proud  of 
her  victories,  and  her  defeats,  in  that  war¬ 
fare  ;  for  they  both  were  owing  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  genius  of  the  same  family,  and  that, 
one  of  her  oxen."*  There  was  a  difference  of 
twenty  years  between  them ;  and  it  is  again 
singular,  that  each,  at  the  same  early  age, 
hfteen,  showed  a  sudden  irrepressible  ardor 
for  arms,  impelling  them,  at  the  same  age, 
to  quit  the  seductive  splendor  of  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  for  foreign  service — the  uncle, 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition  to  Tangiers, 
against  the  Moors ;  the  nephew,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  against  the  Turks,  under 
Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in  Hungary.  It 
is  indeed  a  most  extraordinarj’  fact,  already 
adverted  to,  that,  while  the  uncle  all  but 
subverted  the  throne  of  France,  by  his 
Flemish  campaigns,  and,  but  for  infamous 
domestic  faction,  would  have  done  so,  hU 
nephew,  single-handed,  preserved  that  of 
Spain  for  the  house  of  Bourbon !  If  this 
be  the  first  step  in  this  romance  of  re¬ 
ality,  the  next  is  one  profoundlv  suggestive 
to  a  contemplative  mind.  We  Itave  spoken 
of  a  splendid  Hecennium  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough’s  campaigns — that  from  1702 
to  1712.  But  what  a  preceding  Quinquen¬ 
nium — that  from  1672  to  1677 — have  we 
here,  for  a  moment,  before  us  !  The  “  hand¬ 
some  young  Englishman” — an  idol  among 
the  profligate  beauties  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II. — had  made  at  length  a  conquest 
of  his  celebrated  and  favorite  mistress,  the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  afterwards  Duch- 


*  VoL  il  p.  2»8. 
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ess  of  Cleveland.  To  remove  so  dangerous 
a  rival  in  her  fickle  affections,*  Charles  gave 
him  a  company  in  the  Guards,  and  then  sent 
him  to  the  Continent — prok  pudor  !  to  aid 
Louis  XIV.  in  subduing  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces.  There  he  sedulously  learnt  the  art  of 
war  under  Louis’s  consummate  generals, 
Turenne,  Conde,  and  Vauban  ;  thus,  acquir¬ 
ing  under  Louis’s  own  auspices,  that  masterly 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  war,  which  was 
destined  to  be  wielded  so  soon  afterwards, 
with  triumphant  and  destructive  energy, 
iigainst  himself.  How  little  was  such  a  con- 
tingenc}’  dreamed  of,  when  Louis  XIV.  pub¬ 
licly,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  thanked  the 
handsome  young  hero  for  his  services,  and 
afterwards  prevailed  on  his  brother  sovereign, 
Charles,  to  promote  him  to  high  command  1 
And  here  is  suggested  the  first  of  several 
deeply  interesting  and  instructive  parallels  to 
be  found  in  this  work,  between  our  own  in¬ 
comparable  Wellington,  and  his  illustrious 
predecessor  ;  that  Wellington  went  through 
the  same  practical  course  of  study,  but  in 
inverse  order — his  first  campaign  being 
against  the  French,  in  Flandere,  and  his  next 
against  the  bastions  of  Tippoo,  and  the  Mah- 
ratta  horse,  in  Hindoostan.  Shortly  after 
his  return  occurred  that  event  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  lives  of  all  men  to 
whom  it  happens — marriage ;  but  which  to 
the  young  soldier  was  pregnant,  for  both 
good  and  evil,  with  immense  influence  upon 
the  whole  of  his  future  career,  and  also  upon 
his  personal  character.  He  married  the 
beautiful  lady  in  attendance  on  the  Princess 
Anne — Miss  Sarah  Jennings,  of  spotless  pu¬ 
rity  of  character,  and  like  himself,  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  ruined  Royalist  family.  He  was 
then  in  his  twenty -eighth,  she  in  her  eigh¬ 
teenth  year  ;  and,  to  anticipate  for  a  moment, 
after  a  fond  union  of  forty-four  years’  dura¬ 
tion,  he  died  in  his  seventy-second  year;  she, 

♦  It  would  seem  that  Charles  II.  would  have 
surprised  him,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  company  of 
the  Countess;  but  to  save  her  credit  with  the 
King,  he  leaped  through  the  window  at  the  risk  of 
his  life ;  in  return  for  which  she  presented  him 
with  £5000.  With  reference  to  this  latter  part  of 
the  business  may  be  noted  a  diversity  between  two 
of  Marlborough’s  biographers.  Archdeacon  Coxe 
ludicrously  attempts  to  explain  this  splendid  present 
of  £5000,  on  the  ground  of  Churchill’s  being  in 
some  way  dUtantly  related  to  the  Duchess  I  “If 
the  reverend  Archdeacon,”  says  Mr.  Alison — with 
a  quaint  approach  to  sarcasm,  very  rare  with  him — 
“  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  veemen  as  he 
was  with  hie  books,  he  would  have  known  that 
beautiful  ladies  do  not,  in  general,  bestow  £5000  on 
distant  cousins,  whatever  they  may  do  on  favorite 
lovers !” 
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twenty-two  years  afterwards,  in  her  eighty- 
fourth  !  Want  of  fortune  for  some  time  de- 
delayed  their  union,  which,  however,  an  en- 
thusiiistic  declaration  of  his  passion  at  length 
accelerated.  She  married,  in  the  young  and 
already  celebrated  general,  a  man  of  not  only 
transcendent  capacity,  but  gentle  and  gener¬ 
ous  feelings,  and  a  magnanimity  which  display¬ 
ed  itself  on  a  thousand  trying  occasions.  Their 
he.arts  were  passionately  true  to  each  other, 
through  every  moment  of  their  protracted 
union.  Her  fair  fame  was  never,  even  in 
those  days  of  impurity,  tarnished  by  the 
momentary  breath  of  slander.  She  possessed 
great  talents,  but  was  also  of  a  haughty, 
ambitious  temper,  bent  upon  aggrandizement, 
and  grievously  avaricious ;  and  to  the  ascen¬ 
dency  over  her  husband,  which  she  main¬ 
tained  unabated  from  first  to  last,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  attributed  the  development  of  those 
features  in  his  character  which  have  excited 
the  grief  of  honorable  posterity,  and  afforded 
scope  for  the  foulest  misrepresentations  of 
his  conduct  and  motives  to  contemporary  and 
succeeding  traducers,  rapid  with  the  virus 
of  political  hostility.  Though  impatient  to 
quit  the  topic,  but  only  for  the  present,  we 
shall  here  advert  to  Marlborough’s  inexcu¬ 
sable  conduct  towards  James  II.  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  citing  a  passage  in  the  Duchess’s 
own  vindication,  on  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
relies,  as  conclusively  demonstrating  the 
mercenary  motives  influencing  Marlborough. 
That  passage,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
sustain  the  imputation  made  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
though  it  may  justify  a  suspicion  of  the  sort 
of  motives  which  she  might  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  urging  on  her  confiding  husband  ; — 
“  It  were  evident  to  all  the  world  that,  as 
things  were  carried  on  by  King  James  11., 
everybody,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  ruined 
who  would  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 
This  consideration  made  me  very  well  pleas¬ 
ed  at  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  undertaking  to 
rescue  me  from  such  slavery.”* 

That  Marlborough  should  be  in  high  favor 
with  William  111.  may  be  easily  conceived  ; 
for  he  not  only  essentially  facilitated  I  he  en¬ 
terprise  of  William,  but  actively  supported 
him  in  all  those  critical  measures  necessary 
to  consolidate  his  power,  and  strengthen  his 
novel  and  splendid  position.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  admirably  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1GS9,  in  Ireland  in  1690,  and  again  in  Flan¬ 
ders  in  1691,  where  he  served  under  William 
himself,  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  almost 
unbounded  power  with  William.  But  be- 


*  Macavlat,  256,  note. 
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hold !  to  the  consternation  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  almost  immediately  after  his  return  with 
William,  early  in  1692,  he  was  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a 
charge  of  hiffh  treason,  in  having  entered 
into  an  association  for  bringing  about  the 
restoration  of  James  11. !  As  the  charge, 
however,  could  not  be  legally  substantiated 
— and  was  indeed  proved  to  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  fabricated  evidence* — he  was  lib¬ 
erated,  but  not  restored  for  a  considerable 
time  to  his  former  position,  there  being  good 
reason  for  believing  him,  at  all  events,  no 
stranger  to  a  clandestine  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  family.  Well,  indeed,  may  Lord 
Mahon  lament  his  “  perseverance  in  these 
deplorable  intrigues.”  t  We  concur  with 
Mr.  Alison  in  his  remark,  that,  with  all  the 
light  subsequently  thrown  on  Marlborough’s  | 
history,  upon  this  portion  of  it  there  still 
rests  a  mystery  ;  and  moreover,  within  five 
years  afterwards  he  was  completely  reinstat¬ 
ed  in  William’s  confidence;  and  in  June,  1698, 
the  King  positively  intrusted  his  recently-dis¬ 
carded  servant  with  the  all-important  func¬ 
tion  of  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  William’s  nephew,  and  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne  ! — saying,  on  apprising  him  of 
the  appointment,  “  My  lord,  make  my  nephew 
to  resemble  younelj,  and  he  will  be  everything 
which  I  can  desire !”  When  William’s  stern 
and  guarded  character  is  borne  in  mind,  this 
transaction  becomes  exceedingly  remarkable. 
Marlborough  continued  ever  after  to  rise 
higher  and  higher  in  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  who  thrice  named  him  one  of  the 
Lords  J  usticiars,  to  whom  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  this  country  was  intrusted,  dur¬ 
ing  William’s  absence  in  Holland  ;  and  also 
appointed  him,  in  1701,  ambassador  extraor¬ 
dinary  at  the  Hague,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Allied  forces  in  Flanders.  This  double 
appointment,  observes  Mr.  Alison,  in  effect 
invested  Marlborough  with  the  entire  direc¬ 
tion  of  affairs  civil  and  military,  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  on  the  Continent. 
And  even  yet  further,  previously  to  his  un¬ 
expected  death  shortly  afterwards,  William 
enjoined  on  his  successor,  the  Princess  Anne, 
that  she  should  intrust  Marlborough  with  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  both  civil  and  military !  Three  days 
after  her  accession,  accordingly,  she  made 
him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Captain-general 
of  the  English  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  the  Hague ;  Lady  Marlborough 

*  Ausox,  L  22.  t  Mxaox,  21,  22. 


Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  Ranger  of  Wind¬ 
sor  Forrest ;  and  her  two  daughters  Ladies 
of  the  Bedchamber.  He  instantly  went 
over  to  the  Netherlands  to  assume  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Allied  army,  sixty  thousand 
strong,  then  lying  before  Nimeguen,  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  superior  French  force  ;  and,  after 
displaying  infinite  skill,  succeeded  in  con¬ 
structing  that  famous  Alliance  which  was 
soon  to  work  such  wonders  in  Europe.  Here 
commences  the  lustrous  decennium  of  which 
we  have  spoken  ;  and,  most  fortunately  here 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  commence  the  Dis¬ 
patches  so  recently  recovered.  Here  he  be¬ 
came  invested  with  that  unsullied  and  imper¬ 
ishable  glory,  which  dazzled  all  eyes  but 
those  of  his  rancorous  and  inveterate  detract¬ 
ors;  who  were  probably  influenced  not  only 
by  venomous  jealousy,  the  canker  of  little 
minds,  but  also,  in  no  slight  degree,  by  his 
having  extinguished  all  their  fond  hopes  of 
his  co-operation  in  restoring  the  discarded 
Stuarts. 

From  this  point  Mr.  Alison  starts  brilliant¬ 
ly  on  his  conrse  of  chequered  and  exciting 
narrative,  military  and  political;  revelling 
amidst  marches,  counter-marches,  feints,  sur¬ 
prises,  stratagems,  sieges,  battles ;  intercalat¬ 
ing  vivid  glimpses  of  domestic  tenderness, 
grief,  and  joy ;  then  the  plots  and  counter¬ 
plots  of  tortuous  faction  and  intrigue,  in  the 
senate,  in  the  cabinet,  and  even  in  the  palace. 
And  with  all  this,  the  interest  ever  centres 
in  one  object — 

“  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,” 

John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  not  because  the 
author  appears  to  wish  it,  but  because  of  his 
faithfulness  ;  he  has  almost  unconsciously  ex¬ 
hibited  his  hero,  equally  whether  off  his 
guard  or  on  his  guard,  manifesting  the  full 
power  and  intensity  of  a  grand  character  im¬ 
pressing  its  will  upon  men  and  affairs,  irresist¬ 
ibly,  and  in  defiance  of  agencies  capable  of 
annihilating  one  only  a  single  degree  inferior 
to  the  energy  which  in  Marlborough  master¬ 
ed  everything,  everybody.  “  To  write  the  life 
of  Marlborough,”  said  the  late  eloquent  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smyth  of  Cambridge,*  “  is  to  write 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;” 
let  us  add — and  also,  to  write  it  in  light. 
Mr.  Alison  makes  a  similar  observation  in  the 
preface  to  his  pre.sent  work.  He  intimates 
that  Marlborough  was  so  great  that  his  Life 
runs  into  general  history ;  exactly  as  be  who 

*  Lectures  in  Modem  History,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  (Lecture  xxiil) 
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undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  will  soon  find  his  narrative  turn 
into  the  biographies  of  Wellington  and  Napo¬ 
leon,  so  he  who  sets  about  the  Life  of  Marl¬ 
borough  will  ere  long  find  that  he  has  insen- 
sibl)’  become  engaged  in  a  general  history  of 
the  War  of  the  Succession.  Well,  be  it  so, 
if  only  because  that  war  it  is  of  infinite  im¬ 
portance  to  have  better  known  than  in  fact 
it  is. 

If  Mr.  Alison’s  object,  in  the  work  before 
us,  were  to  produce  a  biography,  to  delineate 
character,  and  so  to  group  events  as  to  illus¬ 
trate  individuality — he  has  eminently  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  his  very  success  renders  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  in  our  position  to  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself,  as  copiously  as  doubtless 
he,  and  also  our  readers,  would  wish.  As  he 
has  mastered  his  subject,  so  have  we  mas¬ 
tered  his  treatment  of  it,  as,  at  least,  we  sup¬ 
pose  ;  and  as  he  took  his  own  course,  so  shall 
we  ;  wishing  that  we  could  give  our  readers 
the  pleasure  which  his  book  has  afforded 
ourselves.  In  order,  however,  to  attain  that 
object,  they  must  read  the  book  itself ;  and 
to  induce  them  to  do  so,  we  proceed  to  in¬ 
dicate  its  leading  characteristics  in  our  own 
words,  using  his  own  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  our  space  and  our  object. 

To  appreciate  the  mighty  doings  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
position  in  which  he  found,  and  the  position 
in  which  he  left,  the  redoubtable  Louis  XIV. 
— him  whose  memory  is  for  ever  rendered 
detestable  by  his  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  his  bloody  exterminating  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Protestants,  Marlborough 
found  him  the  centre  of  a  galaxy  of  glory  of 
almost  every  description  of  military,  poliucal, 
and  intellectual  distinction.  He  was  blazing 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  success ;  he 
was  making  France  the  world,  and  installing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  a  black  and 
bloody  predominance,  “  Unbroken  good 
fortune,”  says  Mr.  Alison,  “  had  attended  all 
bis  enterprises,  since  lie  had  launched  into 
the  career  of  foreign  aggrandizement.”  But 
how  did  Marlborough  leave  him  ?  Let  the 
dying  monarch  speak  for  himself.  When  he 
felt  death  approaching,  he  ordered  his  infant 
heir,  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  to  be  brought  to 
bis  bedside ;  and  placing  his  lean  and  with- 
ere  d  hand*  on  the  head  of  the  child,  said 
with  a  firm  voice, — “  My  child,  you  are  about 
to  become  a  great  king  ;  but  your  happiness 
will  depend  on  your  submission  to  God,  and 
on  the  care  which  you  take  of  your  subjects. 


To  attain  that,  you  must  avoid  as  much  as 
you  can  engaging  in  wars,  which  are  the  ruin 
of  the  people ;  do  not  follow  in  that  respect 
the  bad  example  which  I  have  given  you.  I 
have  often  engaged  in  wars  from  levity,  and 
continued  them  from  vanity.  Do  not  imitate 
me,  but  become  a  pacific  prince,”  Thus  he 
had  learned,  at  last,  a  great  lesson  through 
the  tremendous  teaching  of  Marlborough  !* 
That  great  man  seems  to  have  fathomed 
the  character  and  the  purposes  of  Louis,  in 
all  their  depth  and  comprehensiveness,  from 
the  first,  with  an  intuitive  sagacity ;  and  the 
patient  determination  with  which  he  carried 
out,  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  dif¬ 
ficulty,  his  own  great  conceptions,  exhibits 
perhaps  the  grandest  spectacle  that  history 
can  point  to,  in  the  case  of  a  single  individ¬ 
ual.  The  reader  of  these  volumes  will  fre¬ 
quently  boil  over  with  indignation  at  the 
obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Mailborongh,  by  envy,  faction,  selfishness, 
and  stupidity  interposing,  with  a  fell  punctu¬ 
ality,  at  almost  every  great  crisis  during  his 
career,  and  blighting  the  most  splendid  pros¬ 
pects  of  success.  One  only  little  inferior  in 
magnanimity  to  Marlborough  would  have 
broken  down  on  many  different  occasions,  and 
fled  from  the  scene  of  action  in  disgust  and 
despair.  With  him,  however,  it  was  not  so ; 
and  yet  he  was  a  man  of  keen  sensibility,  and 
has  left  on  record  various  traces  of  lieart- 
wrung  anguish.  Here  are  one  or  two,  among 
many  scattered  over  these  volumes : — “  The 
unreasonable  opposition  I  have  met  with  has 
so  heated  my  blood  that  I  am  almost  mad.” 
— “  I  am,  at  this  moment,  ten  years  older 
than  I  was  four  days  ago !” — “  My  spirits  are 
so  broke,  that  whenever  I  can  get  from  this 
employment,  I  must  live  quietly,  or  die.” — 
“  My  crosses  make  my  life  a  burthen  to  me.” 
All  this  while,  nevertheless,  the  great  warrior 
statesman  was  steadily,  yet  rapidly,  demol¬ 
ishing  the  vast  fabric  of  French  power  and 
glory,  and  building  up  in  massive  proportions 
that  of  his  own  country.  “  More,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  man,”  justly  observes  Mr. 
Alison  at  the  close  of  his  work,  “Marl- 


*  “Even  the  great  William,”  says  Profeawr  Smytln 
“  trained  up  amid  a  life  of  difilcultiee  and  war. 
with  an  intrepid  heart,  and  a  sound  understanding. 
was  able  only  to  stay  the  enterprises  of  Louis;  sue- 
ceeefully  to  resist,  but  not  to  humble  him.  It  wa-* 
for  Marlborough  to  teach  that  unprincipled  monarch 
the  danger  of  ambition,  and  the  instability  of  hu¬ 
man  grandeur ;  it  was  for  Marlborough  to  disturb 
his  dreams  of  pleasure  and  of  pride,  by  filling  them 
with  spectres  of  terror  and  images  of  desoUtiou.” 
The  lecture  from  which  this  is  taken  is  well  worthy 
of  a  careful  perusal. 


*  Ausox,  ii  p.  800. 
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borough  was  the  architect  of  Enijland’s 
greatness ;  for  he  at  once  established  on  a 
solid  basis  the  Protestant  succession,  which 
secured  its  religious  freedom,  and  vanquished 
the  formidable  enemy  which  threatened  its 
national  independence.  His  mighty  arm  be¬ 
queathed  to  ids  country  the  honor  and  the 
happiness  of  the  eighteenth  century — the 
happiest  period,  by  the  admission  of  all  his¬ 
torians,  which  has  dawned  upon  the  world 
since  that  of  the  Antonincs  in  ancient  sto- 
ry."  * 

Let  us  now  take  a  very  hasty  view  of  his 
radiant  career,  remembering  the  while  that 
he  ever  bore  about  with  him  that  which  hung 
like  a  millstone  round  his  neck — his  indefen¬ 
sible  conduct  towards  James  11.,  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  which  must  have  galled  and  chafed 
the  sensitive  spirit  of  a  soldier  infinitely  more 
than  was  known  to  any  human  bein^. 

Mr.  Alison  opens  with  a  very  imposing 
picture  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  when 
Marlborough  commenced  his  campaigns ;  and 
also  delineates  with  truth  and  force  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  lending  actors,  all  remarkable  per¬ 
sonages.  Louis  XIV.  stands  foremost,  and 
is  sketched  with  freedom  and  power.f  Then 
come  James  11.,  William  111.,  Queen  Anne, 
Charles  XIL,  Prince  Eugene,  and  last  of  all, 
Marlborough,  who,  at  the  close  of  his  first 
campaign,  was  regarded,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  “  The  man  of  Destiny,  raised  up 
by  Providence  to  rescue  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the 
thraldom  of  France.” J  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
more  critical  and  perilous  than  those  of  this 
country  at  the  period  in  question.  Not  only 
our  religion,  but  our  independence  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  very  existence  of  social  order, 
were  at  stake.  If  one  may  use  such  an  ex¬ 
pression,  the  odds  were  immensely  against  us 
— against  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  giant 
energy  of  Louis  XIV.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken  was  to  form  an  alliance  against  him — 
and  it  was  undertaken  by  Marlborough  with 
consummate  ability ;  then  to  induce  the 
British  Cabinet  to  take  its  right  place  as  “  the 
very  soul  of  the  Grand  Alliance” — in  that, 

*  Ausox,  it  p.  847. 

•f  In  Sir  Jamoe  Stephen’s  Leeturts  on  the  History 
of  Franee,  just  publi^ed,  there  is  an  Mlmirahle  and 
elaborate  i»ortraiture  of  Louis  XIV.  If  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  equal  to  this  portion,  which  is  all  that 
we  have  as  jet  been  able  to  examine,  Canibriilge 
has  canse  to  coneratulate  herself  on  the  accession  of 
so  acoomplishea  and  able  a  professor  of  modem 
history. 

I  Ausox,  L  p.  108. 


also,  he  had  at  length  succeeded  ;  and  then 
came  the  trumpet-sound  of  war  against 
France,  which  was  forthwith  proclaimed  at 
Loudon,  the  Hague  and  Vienna.  Yet  still  a 
practical  difficulty  remained — one  of  peculiar 
delicacy — for  the  post  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  allied  forces  was  greatly  coveted  by 
several  powerful  candidates.  Marlborough’s 
own  sovereign.  Queen  Anne,  so  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  one  of  them — Prince  George  of  Den¬ 
mark,  her  husband — that  she  even  protested 
she  would  not  declare  war  unless  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  Dutch  government,  however, 
were  resolute  on  behalf  of  Marlborough,  as  the 
only  man  equal  to  sustain  the  fearful  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  and  thus  Marlborough  became  in¬ 
vested  with  the  chief  direction,  both  civil  and 
military,  of  the  forces  of  the  coalition.  And 
it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  interminable 
anxieties  and  vexations  which  were  in  store 
for  him,  derived  from  the  jealousies  and  jar¬ 
ring  interests  of  the  various  states,  their  min¬ 
isters  and  generals,  who  were  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Marlborough.  The  barrier,  however, 
required  to  be  cut  through  ;  and  Marlborough 
resolved  to  commence  it  with  the  siege  of 
Kaiserworth,  a  place  of  very  great  importance. 
He  took  it — but  at  a  cost  of  5000  men  ;  and 
then  took  Venloo,  and  finally  Liege — all 
places  of  extreme  importance,  and  desperate¬ 
ly  defended ;  and  with  these  feats  he  conclud¬ 
ed  the  brief  but  brilliant  campaign  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  his  future  victories.  It 
stripped  the  French  of  many  of  the  chief 
advantages  with  which  they  had  opened  the 
war.  He  had  broken  through  their  line,  so 
formidable  for  offensive  and  defensive  war ; 
he  had  “  thrust  his  iron  gauntlet,”  says  Mr. 
Alison,  “  into  the  centre  of  their  resources.” 
And  the  entire  merit  was  his  own,  as  Lord 
Athlone,  his  rival  and  second  in  command, 
thus  nobly  testified; — “The  success  of  the 
campaign  is  entirely  owing  to  its  incompara¬ 
ble  commander-in-chief ;  for  I,  the  second  in 
command,  was,  on  every  occasion,  of  an  op¬ 
posite  opinion  to  that  u-hich  he  adopted  /” 
His  success  was  like  a  bright  burst  of  sun¬ 
shine  over  a  long-troubled  land.  But  here 
an  incident  occurred  which  might  have  ruined 
all.  While  dropping  down  the  Meuse,  on  his 
return  to  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign,  he  was  positively  taken  prisoner 
by  a  small  French  force, — whose  commander, 
however,  ignorant  of  the  prize  which  was 
within  his  reach,  and  skilfully  misled  by  a 
sagacious  device  of  Marlborough’s  servant, 
sullered  him  to  depart !  The  peril  in  which 
he  had  been  spread  consternation  every¬ 
where,  equalled  only  by  joy  at  his  escape, 
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which  was  powerfully  expressed  to  him  by 
the  Pensionary  Heinsius.  “  Your  captivity 
was  on  the  point  of  causing  the  slavery  of 
these  provinces,  and  restoring  to  France  the 
power  of  extending  her  uncontrollable  do¬ 
minion  over  all  Europe.  No  hope  remained  if 
she  had  retained  in  bondage  the  man  whom 
we  revere  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  to 
restore  independence  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Christian  world  !”  On  what  apparently 
trivial  incidents  often  depend  the  greatest 
events  that  can  happen  to  mankind !  Marl¬ 
borough  was  received  with  transports  in 
England,  and  raised  to  the  dukedom  of 
Marlborough.  The  difficulties  which  the 
Dutch  deputies  had  thrown  in  his  way  during 
the  first  campaign,  owing,  says  Mr.  Alison, 
to  timidity,  ignorance  of  the  military  art,  per¬ 
sonal  presumption,  and  thespiritof  party,  on 
several  great  occasions  thwarted  the  most 
decisive  measures  of  Marlborough, — but 
proved  only  a  foretaste  of  what  was  in  store 
for  the  harassed  commander.  Mr.  Alison 
gives  an  interesting  letter  which  Marlborough 
wrote  to  his  Countess,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Hague.  It  is  full  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  fondness  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress  ; 
yet  was  written  by  a  man  of  fifty -two  to  a 
wife  to  whom  he  had  been  married  twenty- 
three  years !  There  are  innumerable  other 
instances,  in  these  volumes  of  the  romantic 
fervor  of  their  attachment.  Such  was  Marl¬ 
borough’s  first  campaign,  the  herald  of  a  long 
series  of  resplendent  successes,  many  of  them 
marked  by  features  similar  to  those  of  the 
first.  “  He  never,”  indeed,  “  fought  a  battle 
which  he  did  not  gain,  nor  sat  down  before  a 
town  which  he  did  not  take  ;  and — alone  of 
the  great  commanders  recorded  in  history — 
never  sustained  a  reverse !  On  many  occa- 
tions  throughout  the  war,  he  was  only  pre¬ 
vented,  by  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  depu¬ 
ties,  or  the  feeble  co-operation  of  the  Allied 
powers,  from  gaining  early  and  decisive  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  as  it  was,  he  broke  the  power  of 
the  Grand  Monarque,  and  if  his  hands  had 
not  in  the  end  been  tied  up  by  an  intrigue  at 
home,  he  would  have  planted  the  British 
standards  on  Montmartre,  and  anticipated  the 
triumphs  of  Blucher  and  Wellington.”  Here 
is  the  key  to  his  position,  from  first  to  last — 
an  inkling  of  the  tortures  which  wrung  that 
great  soul  throughout  his  career. 

In  this  first  campaign,  Marlborough  had 
laid  the  basis  of  great  operations — which, 
indeed,  followed  in  rapid  succession,  each 
eclipsing  its  predessor  in  magnitude  of  result 
and  splendor  of  achievement,  as  to  throw  its 
foregoer  comparatively  into  the  shade.  In 


order  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  Marl* 
borough,  his  position — harassed  daily  by  the 
jealousies  and  selfishness  of  the  Allied  forces, 
which  be  commanded — should  be  compared 
with  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  where  all  was  an 
overwhelming  unity  of  will  and  purpose, 
perfect  subordination,  accompanied  by  im¬ 
mense  military  resources  and  consummate 
generalship.  The  war  had,  indeed,  become 
already  one  of  awful  magnitude ;  for  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  advisers  could  not  have  failed 
to  observe  the  settled  determination  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  forecasting  sagacity,  which  char¬ 
acterized  their  great  opponent.  Louis 
brought  all  his  power  and  resources  to  bear 
upon  the  plan  of  a  second  and  magnificent 
campaign  ;  showing  that  he  felt  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
commensurate  efforts.  “  The  great  genius 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  strategy.”  says  Mr.  Alison, 
“  here  shone  forth  in  full  lustre.  Instead  of 
confining  the  war  to  one  of  forts  and  sieges 
in  Flanders  and  Italy,  he  resolved  to  throw 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  at  once  into  Bavaria, 
and  operate  against  Austria  from  the  heart 
of  Germany,  by  pouring  down  the  valley  of 
the  Danube.”  .  .  .  .  “  The  genius  of 

Louis,”  he  adds,  after  a  lucid  explanation  of 
the  projected  campaign,  which  was,  indeed, 
grandly  conceived,  “had  outstripped  the 
march  of  time  ;  and  the  year  1703  promised 
the  triumphs  which  were  realized  on  the 
same  ground,  and  by  following  the  same 
plan,  by  Napoleon  in  1805.”*  It  was  all, 
however,  in  vain,  though  his  plans  were  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  with  infinite  skill  and 
energy.  Marlborough  got  intelligence  of 
them ;  and  instantly  conceived  a  masterly 
counter-plan,  which,  but  for  his  being 
thwarted,  as  usual,  by  the  Dutch  deputies, 
would  have  been  completely  successful  in 
the  first  instance.  The  resources  which 
Marlborough’s  genius  displayed  in  this  trans¬ 
cendent  campaign  were  prodigious.  His 
rapidity  of  perception,  his  far-sighted  saga¬ 
city,  his  watchful  circumspection,  his  prompt 
energy,  at  length,  triumphed  over  all  obsta¬ 
cles,  and  eventuated  in  the  glorious  battle  of 
Blenheim — than  which  none  more  splendid 
stands  on  record.  The  fearful  consequences 
of  failure  were  very  eagerly  pressed  upon 
him  by  his  own  officers.  “  I  know  the  dan¬ 
ger,”  said  he  calmly,  “  yet  a  battle  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary;  and  I  rely  on  the  bravery 
and  discipline  of  the  troops,  which  will  make 
amends  for  our  di8advuniagcs.”f  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son’s  description  of  this  battle  is  equally 
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brilliant  and  impressive,  and  we  wish  we 
could  transfer  it  entire  into  our  columns.  It 
was  a  fearful  day  for  Louis  XIV.  The  total 
loss  of  the  French  and  Bavarians,  including 
those  who  deserted  during  the  calamitous 
retreat  through  the  Black  Forest,  was  40,- 
000, — “  a  number  greater  than  any  subse¬ 
quently  lost  by  France  till  the  still  more  dis¬ 
astrous  day  of  Waterloo.”  “The  decisive 
blow  struck  at  Blenheim  resounded  through 
every  part  of  Europe.  It,  at  once,  destroyed 
the  vast  fabric  of  power  which  it  had  taken 
Louis  XIV.,  aided  by  the  genius  of  Turenne 
and  Vauban,  so  long  to  construct.  Instead 
of  proudly  descending  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  and  threatening  Vienna,  as  did  Na¬ 
poleon  in  1805  and  1809,  the  French  were 
driven  in  the  utmost  disorder  across  the 
Rhine.  Thus,  by  the  operation  of  one  single 
campaign,  was  Bavaria  crushed,  Austria 
saved,  and  Germany  delivered,  .... 
and  the  Empire,  delivered  from  invasion, 
was  preparing  to  carry  its  victorious  arms 
into  the  very  heart  of  Fiance !  Such  achieve¬ 
ments  require  no  comment.  They  speak  for 
themselves,  and  deservedly  place  Marlbo¬ 
rough  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  military 
commanders.  The  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
exhibit  no  more  decisive  or  important  re¬ 
sults.”*  His  reception  at  the  courts  of 
Berlin  and  Hanover  was  like  that  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  prince ;  and,  on  his  return  home,  the 
nation  welcomed  him  with  ecstasy.  The 
Honor  and  manor  of  Woodstock  were  set¬ 
tled  upon  him ;  and  the  erection  of  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  Blenheim  was  commenced  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scale.  Before  the  opening  of  this 
campaign,  he  lost  bis  only  surviving  son,  in 
his  seventeenth  year — an  event  which  occa¬ 
sioned  him  a  week’s  paroxysm  of  grief. 
Shortly  before,  two  of  his  daughters,  very 
beautiful  women,  were  married  respectively 
to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  and  Lord  Mon- 
ihermer,  whose  father  was  subsequently 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Montague. 
Another  daughter  bad  been  married  to  Lord 
Sunderland,  who  occasioned  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  intense  mortification,  by  sud¬ 
denly  opposing  his  policy  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  And,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  exquisitely  during  this  period,  from  the 
animosities  with  which  he  was  assailed  at 
home  by  the  Tories.  He  sought  permission 
from  the  Queen  to  resign,  and  retire  into 
private  life ;  and  it  was  only  on  her  sending 
him  a  holograph  letter,  couched  in  terms  of 
unusual  aSection,  that  he  was  induced  to 


abstain  from  a  step  which  would  have  been 
so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  his  country.*  It 
was  in  this  campaign  that  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene  came  together — the  latter  a 
man  of  great  military  genius,  and  a  chival¬ 
rously  noble  and  generous  character.  The 
intimacy  and  co-operation  of  such  a  man 
must  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  Marlborough 
in  many  a  dark  hour  of  trial,  difficulty,  and 
danger,  'fhey  never  had  a  difference  during 
all  the  campaigns  in  which  they  acted  to¬ 
gether.  “The  records  of  human  achieve¬ 
ments  can  present  few,  if  any,  greater  men ; 
but  beyond  all  question,  they  can  exhibit 
none  in  whom  so  pure  and  generous  a  friend¬ 
ship  existed,  alike  unbroken  by  the  selfish¬ 
ness  consequent  on  adverse,  and  the  jealous¬ 
ies  springing  from  prosperous  fortune.” 

From  this  period,  the  affairs  of  perplexed 
and  convulsed  Europe  may  be  said  to  have 
rested  upon  the  Atlantean  shoulders  of  this 
marvellous  man.  The  impression  left  on 
one’s  mind,  after  residing  these  volumes,  is 
that  of  wonder  how  human  faculties  could 
sustain,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  so 
vast  and  constantly  increasing  a  pressure, 
alike  upon  bis  heart  and  his  inteUect.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  greatness  so  perseveringly  ha¬ 
rassed  by  littleness.  He  may  have  exclaimed 
on  a  thousand  occasions — 

“  The  times  are  out  of  joint !  O  cursed  spite, 

'fhat  ever  I  was  born  to  set  them  right !” 

The  great  event  of  his  third  campaign  was 
the  battle  of  Ramilies,  where  Marlborough 
was  within  a  hair’s-breadth  of  being  taken 
prisoner  on  the  field,  and  had  to  fight  his 
way  out  from  his  throng  of  assailants,  like 
the  knights  of  old,  sword  in  hand.  No 
sooner  had  he  succeeded  in  this,  than  he  had 
another  escape — his  horse  fell  in  leaping  a 
ditch ;  and  his  equerry’s  head  was  carried 
off  by  a  cannon-ball  while  holding  the  Duke’s 
stirrup  as  he  mounted  another.f  This  was 
a  very  great  battle,  and  attended  by  signal 
results — the  acquisition  of  nearly  all  Austrian 
Flanders  !  What  now  was  the  position  of 
Louis  XIV.  ?  “  After  five  years  of  continued 
effort,  he  found  himself  stripped  of  all  his 
conquests,  shorn  of  his  external  influence, 
and  compelled  to  maintain  at  once  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  Flanders,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  a  contest,  from  his  own  resources,  with 

the  forces  of  all  Europe . His 

haughty  spirit,  long  accustomed  to  prosperity, 
supported  with  difficulty  the  weight  of  ad- 
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versity.  Tlie  war,  and  all  its  concerns,  was 
a  forbidden  subject  at  court.  A  melancholy 
gloom  pervaded  the  halls  of  Versailles  ;  and 
frequent  bleedings  of  the  monarch  himself 
attested  both  the  violence  of  his  internal 
agitation  and  the  dread  which  his  physicians 
entertained  of  still  greater  dangers.  Over¬ 
come  by  so  many  ciUamities,  the  Berce  spirit 
of  Louis  was  at  length  shaken,  and  he  w:is 
prevailed  on  to  sue  for  peace  !*  After  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  Marll^rough  was  offered 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
emoluments  of  which  were  no  less  than 
£60,000  a  year  ;  but  he  magnanimously  re¬ 
fused  it,  from  a  regard  to  the  public  good, 
and  on  every  subsequent  offer  of  the  same 
splendid  and  lucrative  post,  did  the  same. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  met  with  a 
rapturous  reception — was  tjjauked  by  Parlia¬ 
ment — £5,000  a  year  was  settled  on  him 
and  his  Duchess,  and  their  descendants — and 
the  dukedom  extended  to  heirs  female,  “  in 
order,”  as  it  was  finely  expressed,  “  that 
England  might  never  be  without  a  title 
which  might  recall  the  remembrance  of  so 
much  glory.”f  Equally  indefatigable  at  home 
as  abroad,  in  peace  as  in  war,  he  addressed 
himself  at  once  to  his  parliamentary  duties, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  great  and 
beneficial  measure  for  uniting  Scotland  with 
England.  His  vast  influence  in  the  country, 
and  at  court,  excited  intense  jealousy  among 
both  Whigs  and  Tories. 

The  ensuing  campaign  (a.  d.  1707)  found 
Louis  XIV.  “  reduced  on  all  sides  to  his  own 
resources,”  and  thoroughly  wakened  from 
his  dream  of  foreign  conquests — seeking 
only,  and  that  with  anxiety  and  alarm,  to 
defend  his  own  frontier.  Here,  however, 
two  new  actors  appear  on  the  chequered 
scene — the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  nephew, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  by  his  great 
victory  of  Almanza  counteracted  in  Spain  his 
uncle’s  eflbrts — and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
a  “  new  and  formidable  actor  on  the  theatre 
of  affairs  in  Germany.”  Louis  XIV.  made 
desperate  efforts  to  win  over  Charles  XII., 
but  the  exquisite  adroitness  of  Marlborough 
frustrated  them  altogether.  But  Louis,  en- 
oouraged  by  the  gleams  of  success  which 
had  been  visible  in  Spain  and  elsewhere, 
made  immense  efforts  to  recover  his  lost 
ground.  Marlborough’s  energies  were  equally 
divided  between  delicate  and  perilous  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  various  European  potentates, 
and  another  decisive  campaign  in  the  field. 
Both  he  and  Louis  made  prodigious  ex¬ 


ertions,  and  at  length  were  on  the  point  of 
fighting  another  great  btttlle :  “  and,  by  a 
most  extraordinary  coincidence,  the  two 
armies  were  of  the  same  strength,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  same  ground,  as  did  those  of  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Wellington,  a  hundred  and  eight 
years  afterwards  !”  Marlborough  was  eager 
for  the  fight,  confident  of  a  great  victory ; 
but,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  panic  seized  his 
old  friends  the  Dutch  deputies,  and  they 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  former  posi¬ 
tion,  and  decline  the  encounter,  to  his  un¬ 
speakable  mortification.  The  enemy,  show¬ 
ing  no  disposition  to  encounter  him,  at  length 
retreated,  Marlborough  advancing,  but  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  bring  on  a  general  action. 
Both  armies  were  led  into  winter  quarters, 
and  Marlborough  repaired  to  England, 
“  where  his  presence  had  become  indispensa¬ 
bly  necessary  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
public  discontent,  fanned  as  it  was  by  court 
and  parliamenUiry  intrigues,  and  threatening 
to  prove  immediately  fatal  to  his  own  influ¬ 
ence  and  ascendency,  as  well  as  to  the  best 
interests  of  England.”*  Here  we  are  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  political  intrigues, — the 
prmcipal  actors  being  Harley  and  St.  John 
and  Mrs.  Masham  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  whose  ascendency  over  the  Queen 
and  the  countrj’,  and  even  their  own  party, 
the  Whigs,  is  evidently  beginning  to  give 
way,  and  rapidly.  Mr.  Alison  here  shows 
his  dispa.ssionatc  character  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  holding  the  balance  evenly  between  all 
parties.  His  candid  and  luminous  statement 
is  equally  interesting  and  instructive ;  and 
one  thing  he  brings  out  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  though  not  in  so  many  words :  we 
mean  the  retributive  justice  with  which  the 
Duke’s  treachery  to  James  II.  was  brought 
home  to  himself,  and  also  to  the  Duchess — 
the  latter  being  utterly  incredulous  of  the 
ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Mrs.  Masham 
towards  her,  and  the  former  equally  so  in 
the  case  of  Harley  and  St.  John.  How  often 
and  how  bitterly  may  such  reflections  have 
occurred  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  !  Their 
position  at  court  had  become  exceedingly 
trying ;  but  their  treatment  of  the  Queen 
was  highly  imprudent,  the  Duke  being  doubt¬ 
less  greatly  influenced  by  his  imperious  and 
intractable  Duchess.  Mr.  Alison  regards  her 
as  the  “faithful  lepresentative  of  the  whole 
Whig  party,”  whose  “arrogant  domination 
and  grasping  disposition  were  the  real  causes 
of  their  fall  from  power,  and  the  total  change 
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in  the  foreign  policy  of  England — results  not 
attributable  exclusively  to  female  partiality, 
or  a  bed-chamber  intrigue,  which  were, 
nevertheless,  the  ultimate  agents  in  the 
change,  and  apparently  its  immediate  pre¬ 
cursors.  The  Whigs  were  haunted  as  in¬ 
cessantly  by  dread  of  a  reaction  as  the 
Jacobins  of  France  of  a  counter-revolution, 
and  apprehended  from  a  change  of  ministry 
not  merely  the  usual  subversion  of  their 
party,  but  serious  personal  consequences,  in 
respect  of  the  part  which  had  been  played  to 
James  II.”  Such  is  the  general  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Alison — indicative,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  of  his  candor  and  moderation. 
Early  in  1708,  and  while  Marlborough  was 
placed  in  these  critical  circumstances,  oc¬ 
curred  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV.  to  imitate, 
in  some  respect,  the  example  of  his  Allied 
opponents,  by  invading  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne. 
Louis’s  terrible  antagonist,  however,  Marl¬ 
borough,  was  here  again  to  confront  him. 
As  commander-in-chief,  the  Duke  crushed 
the  attempt,  and  the  ambitious  Chevalier 
was  forced  to  creep  back  to  Dunkirk  ridicu¬ 
lously — the  result  serving  only  suddenly  to 
reinstate  Marlborough  at  the  summit  of 
popularity,  and  to  silence  all  slanderous  im¬ 
putations  upon  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  precarious  position  of  political  matters 
in  England,  at  this  crisis,  was  profoundly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  Marlborough,  who  said  that  any 
considerable  reverse  on  the  Continent,  or  even 
a  campaign  as  nugatory  as  the  last,  would, 
probably,  not  only  dissolve  the  Grand  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  undo  all  that  had  been  done,  but 
place  a  new  administration  in  power,  and 
possibly  seat  another  dynasty  on  the  throne. 
He  also  surveyed,  with  unerring  sagacity  and 
accuracy,  the  whole  position  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  saw  that  he  was  preparing  for  yet  one 
more  grand  demonstration  of  force.  Marl¬ 
borough  took  his  plans  accordingly ;  and  on 
the  12th  April,  1708,  in  concert  with  the  in¬ 
comparable  Eugene,  arranged  the  plan  of 
operations.  Marlborough  resolved  to  use 
the  precious  opportunity  yet  available,  before 
the  accession  of  the  Tory  ministry,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  a  tremendous  blow.  And 
he  did  what  he  purposed;  for  this  campaign 
was  signalized  by  most  resplendent  results, 
glorious  to  Marlborough  almost  beyond  par¬ 
allel,  and  equally  disastrous  to  Louis  XIV. 
Bring  what  forces  the  latter  might  into  the 
field — array  them  under  what  consummate 
generals  he  pleased,  and  let  him  select  his 
site,  and  mature  bis  plan  of  operations  as  be 


chose — all  was,  as  usual,  in  vain!  Vendbme 
was  here  the  directing  military  genius  of 
Louis;  and  he  succeeded  in  surprising  Ghent 
and  Bruges  into  a  surrender,  greatly  to  the 
vexation  of  Marlborough.  But  the  latter  in¬ 
stantly  resolved  on  a  scheme  as  masterly  as 
it  proved  successful.  He  resolved  to  throw 
himself  on  his  opponent’s  communication,  and, 
by  interposing  between  him  and  the  French 
frontier,  compel  him  to  fight  with  his  face  to¬ 
wards  Paris,  and  his  back  to  Antwerp.  This 
manoeuvre  was  executed  with  a  rapidity  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  importance,  and  Vendome’s 
skilful  plans  were  entirely  disconcerted.  He 
moved  ofiF  precipitately,  followed  by  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  who  resolved  to  force  him  to  a  decisive 
action;  and  succeeded — adding  Ouoenarde 
to  his  other  laurels.  This  was  indeed  a  fear¬ 
ful  affair.  Both  parties  fought  with  desper¬ 
ation — Venddme  with  eighty-five  thousand 
men,  Marlborough  with  eighty  thousand. 
Nothing  could  resist  his  generalship  and  val¬ 
or;  and  Venddme  was  defeated,  with  a  loss, 
including  deserters,  of  fully  twenty  thousand 
men.  “If  I  had  had  two  hours  more  of  day¬ 
light,”  said  Marlborough,  “the  French  army 
would  have  been  irretrievably  routed,  great 
part  of  it  killed  or  taken,  and  the  war  termi¬ 
nated  on  that  day.”  The  results  of  this  sanguin¬ 
ary  but  glorious  battle  were  immen.se,  entirely 
alteringthe  characteranJ  fateof  thecampaign. 
By  his  admirable  movement  in  interposing  be¬ 
tween  Vendome  and  France,  Marlborough 
had  gained  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
throwing  his  opponent,  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
into  a  corner  of  Flanders,  and  so  leaving  ex¬ 
posed  the  French  frontier,  and  all  its  great 
fortresses.  Marlborough’s  eagle  eye,  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  capabilities  of  his  new  position,  resolv¬ 
ed  to  discard  all  minor  objects,  pass  the  whole 
fortified  towns  on  the  frontier,  and  advance 
direct  on  the  capital.  This  daring  but  pru¬ 
dent  design,  says  Mr.  Alison,  was  precisely 
that  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  a  century 
afterwards ;  but  Marlborough  was  overruled 
— Eugene  for  once  concurring  in  regarding  it 
as  too  hazardous ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  com¬ 
mence  the  invasion  of  the  territories  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  by  laying  siege  to  the  in- 
estimably-important  frontier  fortress  of  Lille, 
the  strongest  place  in  French  Flanders,  and 
which  could  give  the  Allies  a  solid  footing,  a 
commanding  position,  in  the  territories  of 
Louis.  The  undertaking,  however,  was  most 
formidable — “  for  not  only  was  the  place  it¬ 
self  the  masterpiece  of  Vauban,  of  great 
strength,  but  the  citadel  within  its  walls  was 
still  stronger ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  garrison¬ 
ed  by  the  celebrated  Marshal  Boufflers,  with 
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Bfteen  thousand  choice  troops,  and  every  re¬ 
quisite  for  a  vigorous  defence.”*  Besides  all 
this,  Vendome  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  at 
the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  lay  in  an  impregnable  camp,  covered  by 
the  canal  of  Bruges,  completely  fortified,  be¬ 
tween  Ghent  and  Bruges,  ready  to  interrupt 
or  raise  the  siege.  But  of  what  avail?  Marl¬ 
borough  sate  down  before  Lille,  and  it  fell. 
To  avert  that  event,  Vendome  and  Berwick 
led  forth  their  magnificent  array,  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men,  preceded  by  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  in  the  finest  order, 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  Marlborough 
— “everybody  expecting  the  greatest  battle 
on  the  morrow,  which  Europe  had  ever 
seen.”t  Thus  grandly  they  advanced;  but 
as  ridiculously  retired  without  firing  a  shot! 
Marlborough,  however,  was  of  a  different 
liumor,  and  resolved  to  follow  and  fight 
them ;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  himself 
has  told  us  what  the  issue  would  have  been 
— that  Marlborough  would  have  utterly  rout¬ 
ed  his  enemy,  and  probably  finished  the  war 
that  day.  But — the  Dutch  deputies  again! 
They  interposed,  and  Marlborough’s  heart 
nearly  bui'st  as  he  beheld  the  foe  retire  un¬ 
molested.  “  If  Caesar  or  Alexander,”  said 
Eugene,  “had  had  the  Dutch  deputies  by 
their  side,  their  conquests  would  have  been 
less  rapid.”J  The  siege  went  on — a  ball 
striking  Eugene  on  the  head,  and  wounding 
him  severely,  whereby  the  whole  burthen  of 
directing  and  susbiining  the  vast  operations 
fell  on  Marlborough  alone,  till  Eugene’s  re¬ 
covery.  After  sixty  days’  siege,  Boufflers  was 
compelled  to  capitulate,  being  treated  very 
nobly  by  bis  captors.  Still  the  citadel  remain¬ 
ed — but  that  also  fell ;  and  so  fell  the  strongest 
frontier  fortress  of  France,  under  the  eyes  of 
its  best  generals  and  most  powerful  army ! 
A  siege  perhaps  the  most  memorable,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  bloody,  in  modern  Eu¬ 
rope,  standing  forth,  as  Mr.  Alison  elsewhere 
remarks,  in  solitary  and  unapproachable 
grandeur  in  European  warfare.  The  Allies 
were  now  within  reach  of  the  very  heart  of 
F ranee ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was  trembling  in  his 
halls  at  Versailles.^  Before  Marlborough 
could  close  his  campaign,  however,  he  re¬ 
covered  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Such  was  the 
campaign  of  1708,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
in  the  military  annals  of  England,  and  one  in 
which  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  the  En¬ 
glish  general  shone  forth  with  perhaps  the 
brightest  lustre.  The  strife  of  opinion,  the 


war  of  independence,  was  alike  brought  to  an 
issue  in  that  memorable  contest,  and,  as  far 
as  military  success  could  do  it,  to  a  glorious 
termination.  “  But  at  this  moment,”  says 
Mr.  Alison  with  a  sigh,  “  faction  stepped  in 
to  thw.art  the  efforts  of  patriotism  ;  and  his 
subsequent  life  is  but  a  record  of  the  efforts 
of  selfish  ambition  to  wrest  from  the  hero  the 
laurels,  from  the  nation  the  fruits,  of  victo- 
ry.  ^ 

When  the  laurelled  victor  returned  to 
England,  be  received  no  favor  from  the  Queen, 
and  was  treated  with  studied  coldness  at  court. 
Faction  and  intrigue  had  been  and  were  then 
busy  at  their  foul  work.  This  was  doubtless 
hard  to  bear ;  but  what  was  the  situation  of  the 
great  Louis  ?  His  fortunes  were  desperate  ; 
his  Exchequer  was  beggared  ;  the  land  was 
filled  with  lamentation ;  and  the  horrors  of 
famine  were  superadded.  Then  Louis  suppli¬ 
cated  for  peace  to  those  w’hora  he  had  so  long 
striven  to  crush  and  annihilate :  a  bitter  hu¬ 
miliation  !  And  in  this  extremity  he  be¬ 
thought  himself  of  bribing  his  great  conquer¬ 
or  ;  offering  him,  directly,  no  less  a  sum  than 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  as  the 
price  of  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  terms  advantageous  to  France.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  attempt  was  scorn¬ 
fully  repulsed.  'I'he  triumphant  Allies  in¬ 
sisted  on  terms  of  compromise  which  Marl¬ 
borough  himself,  with  noble  disinterestedness, 
condemned,  and  Louis  could  do  nothing  but 
repudiate.  Once  again,  therefore,  he  took 
the  field,  with  an  enormous  army  of  112,000 
men,  under  his  renowned  marshal,  Villars ; 
and  all  France  was  animated,  at  this  momen¬ 
tous  crisis,  by  the  conviction  that  then  “it 
behoved  every  Frenchman  to  conquer  or  die.” 
Marlborough  commenced  the  campaign  with 
1 10,000  men  ;  and  great  results  were  looked 
for,  from  “  the  contest  of  two  armies  of  such 
magnitude,  headed  by  such  leaders,  and 
when  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  now  raised  to  the  uttermost,  was  matched 
agfuost  the  military  strength  of  the  Confed¬ 
erates,  matured  by  a  series  of  victories  so 
long  and  brilliant.’’  So  confident  was  Villars 
in  the  strength  of  his  army,  and  his  intrenched 
position,  that  he  sent  a  trumpeter  to  the  Al¬ 
lies’  bead-quarters,  to  announce  that  “  they 
would  find  him  behind  his  lines ;  or,  if  they 
were  afraid  to  attack,  he  would  level  them, 
to  give  entrance  1”  With  consummate  pru¬ 
dence  Marlborough  declined  the  invitation, 
and  besieged  Tournay — which  he  took,  after 
a  siege  of  almost  unequalled  horrors  ;  but  he 
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gained  by  it  a  fertile  and  valuable  province 
in  French  Flanders.  Then  he  determined  to 
take  Mona,  the  next  great  fortress  on  the 
direct  road  to  Paris  ;  but  for  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  break  through  Villars’s  long  lines 
of  defence.  By  a  dexterous  movement,  he 
succeeded  in  turning  these  formidable  lines, 
thirty  leagues  in  length,  the  results  of  two 
months’  severe  labor,  and  the  subject  of  such 
vainglorious  boasting  by  their  constructor. 
They  were  now  rendered  utterly  useless ;  and 
this  great  feat  had  been  accomplished  easily, 
and  without  bloodshed.  Then  came  another 
terrible  battle — that  of  Malplaqukt,  in  which 
Marlborough,  with  93,000  men,  after  the 
most  bloody  and  obstinately  contested  con¬ 
test  that  had  occurred  in  the  war,  defeated 
an  army  of  95,000, — the  noblest  which  the 
French  monarchy  had  ever  sent  forth — 
strongly  posted  between  two  woods — trebly 
intrenched!  “It  was,”  says  Mr.  Alison,  “a 
desperate  duel  between  France  and  England, 
in  which  the  whole  strength  of  each  nation 
was  put  forth.  Nothing  like  it  had  occurred 
since  Agincourt,  nor  afterwards  occurred  till 
Waterloo.”  Both  Villars  and  Boufllers  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  of  strategy  and  valor  ;  but 
of  what  avail  against  Marlborough  ?  Then 
he  laid  siege  to,  and  took  Mons  :  after  which 
there  remained  only  two  more  fortresses  be¬ 
tween  the  Allies  and  Paris !  These  jrrodi- 
gious  operations,  however,  formed  the  subject 
of  vexatious  insults,  paltry  and  presumptu¬ 
ous  criticism,  to  his  malignant  enemies  in 
England,  with  a  view  to  lower  his  overwhelm¬ 
ing  influence  at  home.  He  was  disgusted 
and  disheartened,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say 
to  the  Queen,  with  natural  but  imprudent  in¬ 
dignation — “  After  all  I  have  done,  it  has 
not  been  able  to  protect  me  against  the  mal¬ 
ice  of  a  bed-chamber  woman !” 

The  affairs  of  the  Allies  becoming  exceed- 
ingly  critical,  Marlborough,  after  strenuous 
but  futile  efforts  at  negotiation,  was  forced 
again  to  take  the  fleld  ;  and  projected  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  grander  scale  than  ever,,  with  a 
view  to  promptly  closing  the  war.  Again  he 
succeeded  in  passing  immensely  strong  lines 
of  defence  without  shot  or  bloodshed,  and 
sat  down  before  Douai,  another  fortress  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  every  way,  to 
France.  Villars  received  imperative  instruc¬ 
tions,  from  the  alarmed  court  at  Versailles, 
to  raise  the  siege  at  all  hazards ;  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  splendid  army  of  upwards  of  90,000 
men,  most  ably  generalled,  approached, 
“  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,”  to  within  musket-shot  of  Marlborough’s 
position — around  whose  bayonets,  however. 


played  the  lustre  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies. 
Villars  advanced — to  retire  without  firing  a 
shot,  though  his  army  greatly  outnumbered 
that  of  Marlborough  1  Of  course,  he  took 
Douai,  after  a  bloody  siege  ;  and  then  Be- 
thune,  after  thirty  days  of  open  trenches ; 
where,  says  the  French  annalist,  “Vauban 
beat  the  chamade — the  sad  signal  which 
terminated  all  the  sieges  undertaken  by  Marl¬ 
borough  !”*  It  hud  to  sound  twice  more  in 
that  campaign — on  the  fall  of  St.  Venant,  and 
of  Aire,  after  severe  sieges ;  and  the  trem¬ 
bling  Louis,  disarrayed  of  four  great  frontier 
fortresses  in  one  campaign,  now  placed  all 
his  hopes  on  the  result  of  base  intrigues  in 
England  against  Marlborough  and  the  war 
ministry.  “  What  we  lose  in  Flanders,”  said 
his  triumphant  minister,  Torcy,  “  we  shall 
gain  in  England  !”  And  there,  indeed,  his 
enemies  were  doing  their  work  with  the  ut¬ 
most  skill  and  determination,  in  order  to 
secure  his  speedy  downfall,  and  the  advent 
of  a  ministry  which  should  surrender  all  that 
had  been  gained  in  the  war,  humble  England 
before  France,  and  seal  the  fate  of  Protest¬ 
antism  and  the  Succession  which  upheld  it. 
Their  scandalous  doings  almost  wore  out 
Marlborough,  making  him,  as  he  said,  “  every 
minute  wish  to  be  a  hermit.”  He  nobly  re¬ 
solved,  however,  harassed  and  thwarted  as 
he  was,  to  retain  his  command,  as  “affording 
the  only  security  for  a  good  power,  and  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  throne.”  His 
enemies  in  England  were  this  time  successful 
— the  Whig  ministry  fell ;  and  thus  ended 
Marlborough’s  career  as  a  statesman.  And 
to  such  a  deplorable  depth  could  national 
meanness  sink,  that  attempts  were  made  to 
inveigle  him  into  personal  liability  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  prosecuting  the  works  at  Blenheim, 
till  then  carried  on  by  the  Treasury  !  He  was 
received  enthusiastically  by  the  people ;  but 
neither  the  Queen  nor  the  Parliament  thanked 
him  for  his  services  and  sacrifices.  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son  at  this  point  presents  us  with  a  dazzling 
summary  of  these  services : — 

“  This,  therefore,  is  a  convenient  period  for 
casting  Uie  eyes  back  on  what  he  had  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years  that  he  had  been  the  real  head 
of  the  Alliance ;  and  marvellous  beyond  all  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  retrospect !  He  began  the  war  on 
the  Waal  and  the  Meuse,  with  the  French  stand¬ 
ards  waving  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  the 
government  of  t^  Hague  trembling  for  the  fate 
of  their  frontier  fortress,  Nimeguen.  He  had  now 
brought  the  Allied  ensigns  to  the  Scarpe,  con¬ 
quer^  Flanders,  subdued  all  its  fortresses,  and 
nearly  worked  through  the  iron  frontier  of  France 
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itself.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  subjugation 
of  its  last  fortress,  Arras,  to  enable  the  Allies  to 
march  to  Paris,  and  dictate  a  glorious  peace  in  the 
halls  of  Versailles.  He  had  defeated  the  French 
in  four  pitched  battles  and  as  many  combats ;  he 
had  taken  every  town  to  which  he  had  laid  siege; 
he  had  held  together,  when  often  about  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  the  discordant  elements  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 
By  his  daring  march  to  Bavaria,  and  victory  of 
Blenheim,  he  had  delivered  Germany  when  in  the 
utmost  danger ;  by  the  succors  he  sent  to  Eu¬ 
gene,  he  had  conquered  Italy  at  Turin ;  by  his 

Erudent  dispositions  he  had  saved  Spain,  after  the 
attle  of  Almanza.  He  had  broken  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.,  when  at  tlie  zenith  of  his  fame  ;  he 
had  been  only  prevented  by  faction  at  home  ftom 
completing  his  overthrow  by  the  capture  of  his 
capital.  He  had  never  suffered  a  reverse ;  he  had 
never  alienated  a  friend  ;  he  had  conquered  by  his 
mildness  many  enemies.  Such  deeds  require  no 
comment ;  they  arc  without  a  parallel  in  Euro¬ 
pean  history,  and  justly  place  Marlborough  in  the 
place  assigned  him  by  Napoleon — at  the  head  of 
European  captains.” 

The  overthrow  of  Marlborough  effected  an 
object  quite  unlooked  for  by  his  eager  and 
short-sighted  enemies.  The  efforts  of  faction, 
aided  by  a  palace  intrigue,  showed  what  bad 
been  due  to  the  greatness  of  one  man.  In¬ 
stantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  fabric  of 
victory  raised  by  his  all-potent  arm  was  dis¬ 
solved.  Spain  was  lost,  Flanders  reconquer¬ 
ed,  Germany  threatened.  The  arch  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  fell  to  pieces.  These  show 
in  brighter  colors  than  ever  the  greatness 
and  patriotism  of  Marlborough.  Again  he 
took  the  command  of  the  Hague,  though  no 
longer  possessing  the  conhdenceof  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  intrusted  with  no  control  over  di¬ 
plomatic  measures ;  and  again  dazzled  Eu¬ 
rope  and  petritied  his  enemies  by  the  splendor 
of  his  first  achievement.  Louis,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  irruption  of  his  foes  into  France, 
now  that  almost  all  his  fortresses  had  been 
broken  through,  resolved  on  the  construction 
of  a  line  of  defence  on  a  scale  so  stupendous 
as  to  attract  universal  wonder — lines  subse¬ 
quently  paralleled  only  by  the  prodigious 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  They  were  supplied 
with  abundance  of  cannon,  and  manned  by 
ninety  thousand  choice  troops  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  under  the  comrrand  of  Villars, 
who  at  length  seemed  both  impregnable  and 
unconquerable.  Marlborough  was  then  in 
his  sixty-second  year,  and  almost  worn  out 
by  long  service,  and  intense  anxieties,  and  in¬ 
cessant  mortifications.  “  1  find  myself  decay 
so  very  fast,”  he  wrote  to  his  Duchess, 
“  that  from  my  heart  and  soul  I  wish  the 
Queen  and  my  country  a  peace,  by  which  I 
might  have  the  advantage  of  having  a  little 
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quiet,  which  is  ray  greatest  ambition.”*  But 
his  mighty  powers  addressed  themselves 
once  more  to  a  commensurate  object — the 
devising  an  enterprise  which  should  at  a 
Stroke  deprive  his  enemy  of  all  his  huge  de¬ 
fences,  and  drive  him  to  fight  a  decisive  battle 
or  lose  his  last  frontier  fortress.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  confounded  by  Prince 
Eugene  being  withdrawn  from  him,  together 
with  a  large  section  of  the  army,  to  repair 
disasters  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Continent. 
This  rendered  V’^illars  suddenly  anxious  for 
an  encounter ;  but  Louis,  his  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  progress  of  intrigues  in  London, 
had  peremptorily  prohibited  him  from  fight¬ 
ing.  Villars  vaingloriously  styled  his  fines 
“  Marlborough’s  ne  plus  ultra,”  a  subject  on 
which  he  was  abundantly  jocular.  But 
Marlborough,  having  carefully  studied  them, 
devised  a  plan  which  very  soon  banished  his 
boasts,  and  plunged  him  into  consternation. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Alison’s 
exciting  description  of  this  feat  of  strategy, 
by  which  Marlborough  passed  the  imaginary 
“  ne  plus  ultra”  without  having  fired  a  shot, 
without  having  lost  one  man — frustrating  by 
a  sudden  march  nine  months’  labor,  and  sud¬ 
denly  exhibiting  to  Marshal  Villars  the 
palsying  spectacle  of  Marlborough’s  whole 
army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  impregnable  lines!  All  this  was 
the  work  of  Marlborough  alone.  The  military 
critics  of  the  Continent  were  at  a  loss  for 
words  adequately  expressing  their  admiration 
of  this  great  exploit. 

“  Marlborough’s  manoeuvre,”  says  Rousset, 
“  covered  him  with  glory :  it  was  a  duel  in  which 
the  English  beat  the  French  general ;  the  armies 
I  on  either  side  were  present  only  to  render  the 
spectacle  more  magnificent.  In  battles  and  sieges, 
fortune  and  the  valor  of  soldiers  have  often  a 
great  share  in  success  ;  but  here  everything  was 
the  work  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  To  gain 
the  lines,  they  would  willingly  have  compounded 
for  the  loss  of  several  thousand  lives ;  thanks  to 
the  Duke,  they  were  won  without  the  lo«.sof  one; 
that  ‘bloodless  victory  was  entirely  owing  to  his 
wisdom,  t 

Marlborough  instantly  besieged  Bouchain, 
another  great  fortress,  having  prevented  Vil¬ 
lars,  by  brilliant  manceuvring,  from  coming 
to  its  assistance.  "The  works  affecting  that 
purpose,”  said  a  Hanoverian  officer  engaged 
on  the  occasion,  "  were  worthy  of  Julius  C»- 
sar  or  Alexander  Farnese,  and  the  siege  one 
of  the  prodigies  of  war.  You  could  not  fire 

*  Alisox,  vol.  ii.  p.  186,  note. 
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a  cannon-shot  from  the  trenches  without 
Villars  seeing  its  smoke.  He  omitted  no¬ 
thing  which  could  suspend  or  interrupt  the 
works.  Vain  hope !  Our  general,  invincible 
on  all  sides,  has  foreseen  and  frustrated  all 
his  enterprises.”*  Marlborough  was  then 
pressing  on  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  the  capture 
of  which  would  have  completely  broken 
through  the  French  barrier,  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  found  himself  undermined  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  secretly  carrying  on  between  the  To¬ 
ries  and  Louis  XIV. ;  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  between  them,  afterwards  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  execrable  Treaty  of  Utrecht — 
abandoning  the  main  object  of  the  long,  glo¬ 
rious,  and  successful  war — the  exclusion  of 
the  Bourbon  family  from  the  throne  of  Spain. 
And  what,  thinks  the  reader,  was  done  by 
Marlborough’s  enemies,  in  order  to  anticipate 
and  frustrate  his  opposition  to  these  base  pro¬ 
ceedings?  He  was  ridiculed  and  libelled 
everywhere  in  the  bitterest  terms ;  accused 
of  avarice,  fraud,  extortion  ;  of  indolence, 
cruelty,  ambition,  and  misconduct :  even  his 
courage  was  questioned ;  and  he  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  the  lowest  of  mankind !  His 
magnificent  passage  of  the  French  lines  was 
ridiculed  as  the  “crossing  of  the  kennel;” 
and  the  siege  of  Bouchain  stigmatized  as  an 
inexorable  sacrifice  of  sixteen  thousand  men 
for  "  the  capture  of  a  dovecot  !”f  lie  was 
charged  with  having  embezzled  £63,319  of 
the  public  money  during  the  war  in  Flanders, 
and  Parliamentary  commissioners  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  investigate  the  charge,  which  the 
indignant  warrior  in  one  moment  blew  into 
the  air.  Then  he  was  charged  with  having 
prolonged  the  war  for  his  own  pecuniary  in¬ 
terests  ;  and  finally  he  was  charged  with 
other  pecuniary  peculations  to  an  immense 
amount ;  and  the  Queen,  on  the  advice  of  her 
infamous  ministers,  dismissed  her  illustrious 
servant  from  all  his  employments,  in  order 
that  the  atrocious  calumnies  might  be  investi¬ 
gated.  The  intelligence  was  received  with 
transport  by  the  enemies  of  England  abroad  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  exclaimed,  rapturously, 
“  The  dismission  of  Marlborough  vcill  do  all 
tee  can  At  that  moment  the  fallen 

warrior-statesman’s  resplendent  services  had 
reduced  Louis  to  a  state  of  desperation,  and 
he,  with  his  whole  kingdom,  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  Marlborough.  Louis  had  announced  his 
resolve  to  lead  the  last  army  he  could  muster 
in  person,  and  conquer  or  die  ;  but  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  ministry  averted  the  alternative, 

*  Alison,  ii.  p.  199,  200. 
t  Ibid.  p.  203.  t  Ibid.  p.  213. 


and  saved  his  throne  at  the  instant  of  its 
having  become  defenceless.  The  perfidious 
desertion  of  England  from  the  Grand  Alli¬ 
ance  paralyzed  -  it.  England  consummated 
her  treachery  and  dishonor  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  Mr.  Pitt  justly  stigmatized  as 
“  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  age,”  and 
which  has  entailed  on  her  long-continuing 
disaster.  As  for  Marlborough,  almost  every 
conceivable  kind  of  insult  and  provocation 
was  heaped  upon  him  ;  scurrilous  mercena¬ 
ries  haunted  him  with  libel  and  ridicule  ; 
and  to  complete  the  climax  of  national  mean¬ 
ness,  the  treasury  payments  for  the  works  at 
Blenheim  were  discontinued,  and  the  con¬ 
tractors  and  workmen  stimulated  to  sue  the 
Duke  for  the  arrears  due  to  them,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  £30,000  ;  while  a  peer,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  actually  charged  the  veteran 
hero — John  Duke  of  Marlborough — in  his 
presence,  with  “  having  led  his  troops  to 
certain  destruction,  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
sole  of  the  officers'  commissions  !"*  The 
Duke  deigned  no  reply,  but  on  leaving  the 
house  sent  his  slanderer  a  challenge,  which 
the  terrified  peer  communicated  to  the  proper 
quarter,  and  the  Queen's  interference  saved 
him  from  standing  at  twelve  paces’  distance 
from  John  Duke  of  Marlborough.  To  escape 
the  torturing  indignities  and  outrages  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  Marlborough  obtained  pass¬ 
ports  and  went  abroad. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  received  on 
the  Continent  with  almost  the  honors  due  to 
a  crowned  head.  At  Antwerp  his  arrival 
and  departure  were  signalized  by  triple  dis¬ 
charges  of  artillery ;  the  governor  received 
him  outside  the  walls  with  obsequious  re¬ 
spect  ;  deafening  acclamations  resounded  from 
the  multitude  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets,  every  one  struggling  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  dishonored  greatness.  “  All,” 
says  Mr.  Alison,  “  were  struck  with  his  no¬ 
ble  air  and  demeanor,  softened,  though  not 
weakened,  by  the  approach  of  age.  They 
declared  that  his  appearance  was  not  less 
overpowering  than  his  sword.  Many  burst 
into  tears  when  they  recollected  what  he  had 
been  and  what  he  was,  and  how  unaccount¬ 
ably  the  great  nation  to  which  he  belonged 
had  fallen  from  the  height  of  glory  to  such 
degradation.”  What  pangs  must  have 
wrung  the  heart  of  the  illustrious  veteran  at 
such  a  moment!  “Yet  was  his  manner  so 
courteous,  and  yet  animated,  his  conversation 
so  simple,  and  yet  cheerful,  that  it  was  com¬ 
monly  said  at  the  time,  *  that  the  only  things 

♦  Pari.  Hist.  vL  p.  1187. 
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he  had  forgotten  were  his  own  deeds,  and 
the  only  things  he  remembered  were  the 
misfortunes  of  others !’' 

Daring  his  absence,  his  shameless  tra- 
ducers  redoubled  their  efforts  to  secure  his 
ruin.  The  terror  of  his  name,  the  shadow 
of  his  distant  greatness,  must,  however,  fre¬ 
quently  have  made  themselves  felt,  if  only 
with  the  effect  of  blinding  them  to  the  foll^ 
of  their  own  machinations.  Their  calumni¬ 
ous  charges  were  annihilated  by  him  from 
abroad  the  moment  they  reached  him  ;  and 
those  who  had  prepared  such  charges,  igno- 
rainiously  silenced  by  his  clear  and  decisive 
represenUtions.  But  Blenheim  was  within 
the  power  of  a  magnanimous  people,  and 
they  caused  the  erection  of  it  at  the  public 
cost  to  be  suspended !  The  principal  credit¬ 
ors  sued  the  Duke  personally  for  what  was 
due  to  them  ;  and  ultimately  Blenheim,  “  this 
noble  pile,  this  proud  monument  of  a  nation’s 
gratitude,”  would  have  remained  a  debt  to 
this  day,  but  for  the  Duke’s  own  private  con¬ 
tribution  of  no  less  a  sum  than  £60,000 ! 
One’s  cheek  tingles  with  shame  at  the  reci¬ 
tal  ;  but  there  is  the  humiliating  fact — 

“  Pndet  haec  opprobria  nobis. 

Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  repelli.” 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  spent  nearly 
two  years  on  the  Continent.  Having  quitted 
England  on  the  30th  October,  1712,  he  re¬ 
turned  on  the  4th  August,  1714  ;  but  under 
what  circumstances  ?  In  the  full  splendor 
of  the  romance  of  history.  In  contact  with 
Marlborough,  every  event  seems  to  swell 
into  great  proportions,  as  if  owning  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  power  of  greatness. 

While  abroad,  his  commanding  intellect 
engaged  itself  in  the  noblest  of  causes — up¬ 
holding  the  interests  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  were  bound  up  indissolubly 
with  the  Hanoverian  succession.  He  might 
have  retired  for  ever  from  the  world,  in  stern 
disgust  at  the  treatment  which  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced;  but  his  magnanimity  would  not 
suffer  him.  He  knew  that  civil  despotism, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Romish  faith,  were 
identified  with  the  success  of  the  Louis  of 
his  day,  as  they  appear  to  be  with  a  Louis 
of  our  day — the  Louis,  at  this  moment,  of 
France.  The  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line 
was  the  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  Popery  ; 
and  Marlborough  continued  anxiously  to 
watch  the  progress  of  public  events,  with 
reference  to  that  “  consummation”  so  “  de¬ 
voutly”  to  be  deprecated.  The  two  years 
referred  to  were  those  of  an  immeasurably 
momentous  crisis,  big  with  the  ultimate  des¬ 


tinies  of  this  country.  Marlborough  was, 
throughout  that  crisis,  as  clear-sighted,  reso¬ 
lute,  energetic,  and  skilful  in  securing  the 
Protestant  succession,  as  he  had  ever  been 
in  the  conduct  of  his  wars,  every  one  of 
which  had  direct  reference  to  that  high  and 
glorious  object.  He  continued  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  the  good  cause,  which  he  ad¬ 
vanced  by  incessant  watchfulness  and  dis¬ 
creet  and  energetic  action,  carrying  on  a 
constant  correspondence  with  his  friends  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  At  length  Bolingbroke 
reached  the  summit  of  advancement,  and  be¬ 
came  virtually  prime  minister.  Bent  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  in  two  days’ 
time  he  had  organized  a  thoroughly  Jacobite 
cabinet,  which  would  unquestionably  have 
proceeded  to  seat  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne. 
But  the  awful  hand  of  God  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  ordering  of  events.  “  The  angel 
of  death,”  to  use  Mr.  Alison’s  words,  “  de¬ 
feated  the  whole  objects  for  which  the  minis¬ 
ters  were  laboring  so  anxiously,  and  for 
which  they  had  sacrificed  the  security  and 
glory  of  their  country.”  Civil  war  was  al¬ 
most  in  the  act  of  breaking  out,  when  the 
Queen  died ;  having  at  the  last  moment  taken 
a  step,  in  nominating  the  Duke  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  to  be  Lord  Treasurer,  which  annihilated 
the  guilty  hopes  of  Bolingbroke  and  his 
party.  This  was  the  last  act  of  her  life ; 
and  on  her  death  the  Protestant  party  took 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  George  I. 
was  instantly  proclaimed  king,  and  in  three 
days’  time  the  great  Marlborough  reappeared 
on  the  scene,  the  very  guardian  angel  of  the 
newly-proclaimed  king.  His  enemies  were 
struck  with  consternation.  “  IVe  are  all 
ffi'jkteued  out  of  our  wits  upon  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough’ »  ;/oing  to  England,”*  wrote 
one  of  them  to  Bolingbroke.  The  illustrious 
personage  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
similar  to  that  with  which  he  had  been  for¬ 
merly  familiar;  an  immense  concourse  of  citi¬ 
zens  attended  him  into  the  city,  shouting — 
“  Long  live  George  I. !  Long  live  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough !”  He  was  at  once  sworn 
in  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  visited  by  the 
foreign  ministers  and  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  within  reach,  and  in  the  evening  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  bis  old 
companions  in  arms,  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
firing  a  feu-de-joie  on  the  auspicious  occasion. 
“That  day  effaced  the  traces  of  years  of  in¬ 
justice.  The  death  of  a  single  individual” — 
the  weak,  ungrateful,  vacillating  Anne — 
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“  had  restored  the  patriotic  hero  to  the  po¬ 
sition  in  which  he  stood  after  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  !”  Though  he  had  resolved  to  take 
part  no  more  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  post  of 
commander- in-chief,  in  which  great  capacity 
his  new  sovereign  received  him  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  demonstrations  of  satisfaction,  “proud 
to  do  honor  to  the  chief  under  vchom  he  him- 
eel/  had  gained  his  first  honors  on  the  field  of 
Oudenarde."  *  The  discomfited  Jacobites, 
Bolingbroke,  Ormond,  and  Oxford,  were  im¬ 
peached  for  high  treason,  for  their  conduct 
in  seeking  to  overturn  the  act  of  settlement, 
and  restore  the  Stuarts.  The  former  two 
fled  to  France,  but  Oxford  remained,  and 
was  prosecuted,  but  acquitted.  Here  again 
the  character  of  Marlborough  has  been  male- 
fied,  by  the  charge  of  having  done  all  in  his 
power  to  thwart  the  prosecution,  for  fear  of 
Lord  Oxford’s  revealing  the  correspondence 
of  the  Duke  in  early  life,  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  This  slander,  however,  is  decisively 
refuted  by  two  facts — that  the  Duke  voted  in 
every  stage  of  the  prosecution  !  and  by  the 
still  more  decisive  fact,  that  he  was  found  to 
have  been  specially  exempted  from  the 
proffered  amnesty  published  by  the  Pretender 
when  he  landed  in  Scotland,  f  This  last 
event — the  Rebellion  in  Scotland — must  have 
been  indeed,  as  Mr.  Alison  remarks,  a  sore 
trial  to  Marlborough — “  more  severe  than 
any  he  had  experienced  since  James  II.  had 
been  precipitated  from  the  throne  ;  for  here 
was  the  son  of  his  early  patron  and  benefactor 
asserting,  in  arms,  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
bis  fathers!”  But  the  Duke  was  here  true 
as  steel  to  his  principles ;  and  his  energy  and 
sagacity  extinguished  the  formidable  insur¬ 
rection,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  Pretender  returned  humbled  and  ruined 
to  the  Continent,  in  time  to  witness  the  death 
of  the  monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  whose  guilty 
ambition  had  lighted  the  terrible  conflagra¬ 
tion,  of  which  a  spark  had  been  thus  kindled 
in  this  country,  and  which  he  had  lived  to 
see  extinguished  by  such  torrents  of  blood. 
He  was  then  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
miserable  in  contemplating  the  wide-spread 
misery  and  ruin  which  he  had  prostituted  all 
his  greatness  in  order  to  effect,  and  shudder¬ 
ing  at  the  recollection  of  his  share  in  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His 
death-bed  reflections  and  injunctions  to  his 
successor  we  have  already  laid  before  the 
reader.  J 


*  Aldos,  p.  266.  f  Ibid.  p.  308. 

^  Ante,  p.  462. 


Only  a  few  months  previously,  Louis’s 
great  conqueror  had  received  two  stiirtling 
messages,  telling  him,  in  heart-breaking  tones, 
of  the  transient  nothingness  of  life.  His  two 
lovely  daughters,  the  Countess  of  Bridge- 
water  and  the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  were 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  beauty,  by  al¬ 
most  sudden  deaths,  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.  These  events  pierced  him  to  the 
heart.  Two  years  afterwards,  having,  during 
the  interval,  experienced  various  warnings, 
he  was  struck  with  palsy,  which  deprived 
him  for  a  time  of  both  speech  and  resolution. 
He  recovered  sufficiently,  in  a  few  months’ 
time,  to  bo  capable  of  removal  to  the  country, 
for  the  benefit  of  change  of  air  and  of  scene. 
He  visited  Blenheim;  and  on  going  through 
such  of  the  rooms  as  were  finished,  was 
shown  a  picture  of  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim.  He  turned  away  with  a  mournful 
air,  saying  only — but  in  memorable  and 
significant  words — “Something  then! — but 
now  !  * 

He  continued,  on  earnest  solicitation,  to 
hold  his  high  military  office  and  discharge  its 
duties  for  five  years,  living  also  in  the  tran¬ 
quil  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness,  super¬ 
intending  the  education  of  bis  grandchildren, 
and  taking  special  delight  in  the  rising  archi¬ 
tectural  grandeur  of  Blenheim,  down  even  to 
the  period  of  his  death.  He  made  his  last 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
27th  November,  1721,  but  in  June  following 
had  a  severe  and  fatal  attack  of  paralysis.  It 
at  once  prostrated  his  physical  without  im¬ 
pairing  his  mental  powers.  To  a  question  of 
his  Duchess,  whether  he  heard  the  prayers 
which  were  being  read  as  usual  at  night  in 
his  apartment,  he  replied,  “  Yes  ;  and  I  join¬ 
ed  in  them  !”  These  were  the  lust  words  of 
this  great  man,  who  expired  calmly  a  few 
hours  subsequently  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  who  thus  joined  in 
prayersf  on  his  death-bed  had,  with  solemn 
reverence,  joined  in  them  on  the  eves  of 
Blenheim  and  of  Malplaquet  with  his  whole 
army ;  and,  amidst  all  the  bloody  horrors  of 
war,  had,  in  like  manner,  remembered  his 
God  on  every  occasion,  joining  precept  with 
example  in  a  noble  spirit  of  piety.  Let  us 

*  Auson,  iL  p.  305. 

f  Marlborougn  had  received  the  eacrament  with 
great  solemnity  at  the  midnight  preceding  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Blenheim ;  and  shortly  before,  di¬ 
vine  service  had  been  performed  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment  and  squadron  in  the  Allied  army. 
After  the  battle  he  said,  that  “  he  had  prayed  to 
God  more  frequently  during  its  continuance  than  all 
the  chaplains  of  both  armies  put  t^ether  whidi 
served  under  his  ordera" — Ibid.  vol.  I  p.  166. 
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hope  that  the  prayers  of  the  dying  warrior 
were  heard  and  accepted  by  Him  who  heareth 
prayer,  and  that  he  quitted  life  in  a  spirit 
different  from  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
said  on  his  death -bed,  "  I  trust  that,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  good  I  have  striven  to  do  my  peo¬ 
ple,  God  will  pardon  my  sins  1”*  Mr.  Alison 
“charitably  hopes  that  these  words  have 
been  realized” — he  might  have  lamented  the 
fallaciou-sness  of  Peter’s  reliance. 

Marlborough’s  funeral  obsequies  were  cel¬ 
ebrated  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and 
all  ranks  and  all  parties  joined  in  doing  him 
honor.  On  the  sides  of  the  car  bearing  the 
coffin,  shields  were  affixed  containing'embiem- 
atic  representations  of  his  battles  and 
sieges.  Blenheim  was  there,  and  the  Schel- 
lemberg,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malpla- 
quet ;  Ruremonde  and  Liege,  Menin  and 
Dendermonde,  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Ostend 
and  Ghent,  Tournay  and  Lille,  Mons  and 
Bouchain,  Bethune,  St.  Venant,  and  Aire. 
“  The  number,  and  the  recollections  with 
which  they  were  fraught,  made  the  English 

*  Alison,  il  100. 
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ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
used  the  hero  who  had  filled  the  world  with 
his  renown.”* 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  and  thus  was 
buried,  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  of  whom 
Lord  Mahonf  takes  leave  in  a  strain  of  so¬ 
lemnity  and  dignity  befitting  the  occasion : — 

“  England  lost  one  of  her  noblest  wortliies  in 
John  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His  achievements 
do  not  fall  within  my  limits,  and  his  character 
seems  ratlier  to  belong  to  the  historians  of  another 
period.  Let  them  endeavor  to  delineate  his  vast 
and  various  abilities — that  genius  which  saw  hum¬ 
bled  before  it  the  proudest  mareschals  of  France — 
that  serenity  of  temper  which  enabled  him  patiently 
to  bear,  and  bearing  toevercome,all  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Dutch  deputies,  all  the  slowness  of  the 
German  generals— those  powers  of  combination 
so  provident  of  failure,  and  so  careful  of  details, 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  of  him  that  before  he 
gave  any  battle  he  had  already  won  it !  Let  them 
describe  him  in  council  as  in  arms,  not  always 
righteous  in  his  end,  but  ever  mighty  in  his 
means !” 


*  Auson,  p.  807. 
f  History  of  England,  iL  41,  42. 


Turner’s  Facility  of  Painting. — The 
picture  of  “  The  burning  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons”  was  almost  entirely 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition.  His 
facility  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  astound¬ 
ing.  He  would  frequently  send  his  canvas 
to  the  British  Institution  with  nothing  upon 
it  but  a  gray  groundwork  of  vague,  indistin¬ 
guishable  forms,  and  finish  it  up  on  the  var¬ 
nishing-day  into  a  work  of  great  splendor. 
Likewise  at  the  Academy  he  frequently  sent 
his  canvas  imperfect  and  sketchy,  trusting 
entirely  to  vamisbing-days  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  picture.  It  was  astonishing  what 
he  accomplished  on  those  days.  For  the 
information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  Academy  in 
this  respect,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain, 
that  when  the  exhibition  is  arranged,  four 
days  are  allowed  to  Academicians  and  one 
to  general  exhibitors  to  touch  and  varnish 
their  pictures.  Turner  was  always  the  first 
at  the  Academy  on  these  occasions,  arriving 
there  frequently  as  early  as  five  o’clock,  and 
never  later  than  six,  and  be  was  invariably 


the  last  to  quit  in  the  evening.  He  might 
be  seen  standing  all  day  before  his  pictures, 
and,  though  he  worked  so  long,  he  appeared 
to  be  doing  little  or  nothing.  His  touches 
were  almost  imperceptible,  yet  his  pictures 
were  seen  in  the  end  to  have  advanc^  won¬ 
derfully.  He  acquired  such  a  m:istery  in 
early  life  that  he  painted  with  a  certainty 
that  was  almost  miraculous.  Although  his 
effects  were  imperceptible  on  a  near  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  picture,  he  knew  unhesitatingly 
how  to  produce  them,  without  retiring  from 
his  work  to  test  the  result.  He  was  never 
seen,  like  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  others, 
to  be  perpetually  walking,  although  his  pic¬ 
tures  were  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  specta¬ 
tor,  except  at  a  particular  f^aldUtance.  And, 
what  was  eijually  extraordinary,  he  would, 
while  occupied  upon  one  picture,  run  off 
to  another  at  the  same  time.  His  mind 
would  compass  simultaneously  the  require¬ 
ments  of  two  or  even  more  pictures.  While 
painting  one,  he  would  suddenly  turn  away 
on  the  thought  of  some  desideratum  in  an¬ 
other. — Literary  Gazette. 
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From  Eliia  Cook’i  Joarnal. 

JOHN  STERLING. 

“  A  pard-Iike  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift.” 


"  Who  was  John  Sterling?”  is  a  question 
we  have  more  than  once  heard  put  since  the 
announcement  of  his  biography  by  Carlyle. 
Sterling !  wa.s  he  some  hero  ?  or  does  Car¬ 
lyle,  who  so  often  speaks  through  persona¬ 
tions  of  his  own  invention,  meas  by  Sterling 
some  Anti  M’Growler,  Plugson  of  Under¬ 
shot,  or  Sir  Jabesh  Windabg?  No!  John 
Sterling  was  a  veritable  man — a  living, 
struggling,  hard-working  man — a  really  lov¬ 
ing  and  lovable  man — one  who  took  captive 
the  hearts  of  even  the  sternest,  and  bound 
them  to  him  by  the  strong  ties  of  friendship. 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  beauti¬ 
ful  natures  that  carry  about  with  them  a 
charm  to  captivate  all  beholders.  They  are 
full  of  young  genius,  full  of  promise,  full  of 
enthusiasm  ;  and  seem  to  be  on  the  high¬ 
road  towards  honor,  fame,  and  glory,  when 
suddenly  their  career  is  cut  short  by  death, 
and  their  friends  are  left  bewailing  and  la¬ 
menting. 

Just  such  another  character  was  Charles 
Pemberton — a  man  of  somewhat  kindred 
genius  to  Sterling — who  had  done  compara¬ 
tively  little,  but  had  excited  great  hopes 
among  a  circle  of  ardent  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  whom  he  had  riveted  to  him  by  cer¬ 
tain  indefinable  personal  and  intellectual 
charms ;  when  he  was  stricken  down  by 
death,  and,  like  Sterling,  left  only  a  few 
scattered  “  Remains  ”  to  be  judged  by.  Poor 
Keats,  too,  died  just  as  he  had  given  to  the 
world  the  promise  of  one  of  its  greatest 
men,  but  not  before  he  had  sent  down  into 
the  future,  strains  of  undying  poesy.  Shelley, 
loo !  What  a  loss  was  there !  What  glori¬ 
ous  promise  of  a  Man  did  he  not  offer  !  But 
the  names  of  the  great,  who  have  died  in 
youth,  are  more  than  can  be  told  :  as  Shelley 
sang— 

“  The  good  die  first, 

While  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  summer’s 
dust 

Rum  to  their  socket.'’ 

But  what  of  Sterling?  What  did  he  do? 

VOL  XXV.  NO.  rv. 


What  has  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  us  by  which 
to  know  and  remember  him  ? 

We  have  now  two  lives  of  him,  written  by 
two  of  his  many  intimate  friends  and  de¬ 
voted  admirers — Archdeacon  Hare  and  Tho¬ 
mas  Carlyle.  That  two  such  men  should 
have  written  a  life  of  Sterling,  would  argue 
of  itself  something  in  his  character  and  ca¬ 
reer  more  than  ordinary.  Archdeacon 
Hare’s  came  first:  his  work  was  in  two 
volumes,  containing  the  collected  Essays  and 
Tales  of  John  Sterling,  with  a  memoir  of  his 
Life.  On  reading  that  Life,  interesting  and 
beautiful  though  it  was,  one  could  not  help 
feeling  that  there  was  a  good  deal  remaining 
untold,  and  that  the  tone  adopted  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  John  Sterling’s  opinions  on  religious 
subjects  was  unnecessarily  apologetic.  It 
seems  to  have  been  this  circumstance  which 
has  drawn  forth  the  life  by  Carlyle.  “  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hare,”  says  Carlyle,  “  takes  up 
Sterling  as  a  clergyman  merely.  Sterling,  I 
find,  was  a  curate  for  exactly  eight  months. 
But  he  was  a  man,  and  had  relation  to  the 
Universe  for  eight  and  thirty  years;  and  it 
is  in  this  latter  character,  to  which  all  the 
others  were  but  features  and  transitory  hues, 
that  we  wish  to  know  him.  His  battle  with 
hereditary  Church-formulas  was  severe ;  but 
it  was  by  no  means  his  one  battle  with  things 
inherited,  nor  indeed  his  chief  battle ;  neither, 
according  to  my  observation  of  what  it  was, 
is  it  successfully  delineated  or  summed  up  in 
this  book.  A  pale  iickly  thadow  in  tom  »ur- 
plke  is  pre.sented  to  us  here ;  weltering  be¬ 
wildered  amid  heaps  of  what  you  call  ‘  He¬ 
brew  Old-clothes ;’  wrestling,  with  impotent 
impetuosity,  to  free  itself  from  the  baleful 
imbroglio,  as  if  that  had  been  its  one  function 
in  life .  who,  in  this  miserable  figure,  would 
recognize  the  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  cheer¬ 
ful  John  Sterling,  with  his  everflowing  wealth 
of  ideas,  fancies,  imaginations ;  with  his 
frank  affections,  inexhaustible  hopes,  audaci¬ 
ties,  activities,  and  general  radiant  vivacity  of 
heart  and  intelligence,  which  made  the 
SO 
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presence  of  him  an  illumination  and  inspira¬ 
tion  wherever  he  went  ?  It  is  too  bad.  Let 
a  man  be  honestly  forgotten  when  his  life 
ends ;  but  let  him  not  be  raisremembered  in 
this  way.  To  be  hung  up  as  an  ecclesiattiral 
Mcarerrow,  as  a  target  for  heterodox  and  or¬ 
thodox  to  practise  archery  upon,  is  no  fate 
that  can  be  due  to  the  memory  of  Sterling.” 

And  so  Carlyle  determined  to  give  this 
more  catholic  portraiture  of  his  deceased 
friend.  Let  us  now  examine  the  incidents 
and  the  more  prominent  features  of  Ster¬ 
ling’s  life. 

The  life  is  that  of  a  literary  man,  and  pre¬ 
sents  comparatively  few  incidents.  Even  as 
a  literary  man,  he  was  never  at  any  time  a 
notoriety,  and  his  name  never  filled  the 
mouths  of  men,  nor  was  seen  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  was  comparatively  unknown, 
except  by  his  own  circle  of  ardent  admirers. 
We  give  a  few  facts  about  his  early  history. 

Sterling  was  born  at  Kaimes  Castle,  in  the 
island  of  Bute,  Scotland,  in  1806,  of  Irish 
parents,  who  were  both  of  Scotch  extrac¬ 
tion  ;  the  mother  was  somewhat  proud  of 
being  a  descendant  of  Wallace,  the  Scottish 
hero.  Edward  Sterling,  the  father,  pursued 
farming ;  he  had  been  a  militia  captain,  and 
took  to  it  as  a  calling,  by  way  of  helping  out 
the  family  means.  From  Bute,  he  removed 
to  Llanblethian,  in  Glamorganshire,  in  1809, 
where  the  family  remained  till  1814.  Here 
the  young  Sterling’s  childhood  was  nurtured 
amid  forms  of  wild  and  romantic  beauty. 
But  his  father,  the  captain,  was  an  ardent 
*minded  active  man,  and  could  ill  confine 
himself  to  the  small  details  of  Welsh  farm¬ 
ing.  His  thoughts  were  abroad.  He  corre¬ 
sponded  with  newspapers.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet.  He  sent  letters  to  the  Times, 
signed  Vetus,  which  were  afterwards  thought 
worthy  of  being  collected  and  reprinted. 
The  captain  went  further.  He  left  his  farm 
in  Wales,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  with  the 
project  of  acting  as  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Times,  newspaper.  His  family  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Paris,  where  they  stayed  some 
eight  months,  until  the  sudden  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  when  they  had  to  de¬ 
camp  to  England  on  the  instant.  Captain 
Sterling  returned  to  London,  where  he  finally 
settled ;  and  before  long  became  a  very  no¬ 
torious,  if  not  a  distinguished  personage. 
His  connection  with  the  Times  newspaper 
grew  closer,  until  at  length  he  became  ex¬ 
tensively  known  as  “  The  Thunderer  of  the 
Times,”  and  was  publicly  lashed  by  O’Con¬ 
nell  in  that  character ;  Sterling,  on  his  part. 


returning  the  great  agitator’s  compliments 
with  full  interest.  The  character  and  his¬ 
tory  of  this  Times  editor — a  great  power  of 
his  day — are  given  at  some  length  by  Car¬ 
lyle,  who  seems  to  dwell  upon  the  subject 
with  much  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  interesting  parts 
of  the  book. 

The  boy  was  schooled  in  London,  and 
grew  as  boys  like  him  will  grow ;  he  was 
quick,  cle\er,  cheerful,  gallant,  generous, 
self-wille<l,  and  rather  difficult  to  manage. 
A  little  letter  of  his  to  his  mother  is  given 
in  the  biography,  written  when  he  was  twelve 
years,  showing  that  he  had  “  run  away”  from 
his  home  at  Blackhealh,  to  Dover.  The 
cau.se  had  been  some  slight  or  indignity  put 
upon  him  which  he  could  not  bear.  But  he 
was  brough^  home,  and  like  other  child’s 
“  slights”  it  was  soon  forgotten.  As  a  boy, 
he  was  a  great  reader  in  the  promiscuous 
line  ;  reading  Edinhnryh  Reviews,  cart-loads 
of  novels,  and  “  wading  like  Ulysses  towards 
his  palace,  through  infinite  dung.”  At  six¬ 
teen  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow  University, 
where  he  lived  with  some  of  his  mother’s 
connections.  Then,  at  nineteen,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  had  for  his  tutor  Julius  Hare,  now  the 
Archdeacon,  his  biographer. 

Though  not  an  exact  scholar.  Sterling  be¬ 
came  well  and  extensively  read,  possessing 
great  facilities  of  assimilation  for  all  kinds 
of  mental  diet.  His  studies  were  irregular 
and  discursive,  but  extensive  and  encyclo¬ 
pedic.  At  Cambridge  he  was  brought  into 
friendly  connection  with  many  afterwards 
distinguished  men — Frederick  Maurice,  Rich¬ 
ard  Trench,  John  Kemble,  Charles  Buller, 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  others,  who  were 
afterwards  in  life  his  fast  friends.  Sterling 
was  a  ready  and  a  brilliant  speaker  at  the 
Union  Club ;  and  already  began  to  exhibit 
strong  “  Radical”  leanings,  displaying  no 
small  daring  in  his  attacks  upon  established 
ideas  and  things.  “  In  short,”  says  Carlyle, 
“  he  was  a  young  and  ardent  soul,  looking 
with  hope  and  joy  into  a  world  which  was 
infinitely  beautiful  to  him,  though  overhung 
with  falsities  and  foul  cobwebs  as  world  never 
was  before ;  over- loaded,  over-clouded,  to 
the  zenith  and  the  nadir  of  it,  by  incredible 
uncredited  traditions,  solemnly  sordid  hy¬ 
pocrisies,  and  beggarly  deliriums  old  and 
new ;  which  latter  class  of  objects  it  was 
I  clearly  the  part  of  every'  noble  heart  to  ex¬ 
pend  all  its  lightnings  and  energies  in  burn¬ 
ing  up  without  delay,  and  sweeping  into 
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their  native  Chaoii  out  of  such  a  Cosmos  as 
this.” 

It  was  Sterling’s  intention  to  take  a  degree 
in  Law  at  Cambridge,  but,  like  many  other 
of  his  intentions,  it  came  to  nothing;  and 
after  a  two  years’  residence,  his  university 
life  ended.  What  to  do  next?  He  has 
grown  into  manhood,  and  must  have  a  “  pro¬ 
fession.”  What  is  it  to  be  ?  Is  it  to  be  the 
Law,  or  the  Church  ?  or,  is  he  to  enter  the 
career  of  trade,  and  make  money  in  it,  there¬ 
by  to  secure  “  the  temporary  hallelujah  of 
flunkeys  ?”  His  “  Radical”  notions  gave 
him  a  deep  aversion  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
Law  ;  and  as  for  the  Church,  at  that  time, 
he  had  sported  ideas  at  Cambridge  about  its 
“  black  dragoon,”  which  showed  that  bis 
leanings  were  not  that  way.  The  true  ca¬ 
reer  for  Sterling,  in  Carlyle’s  opinion,  was 
Parliament,  and  it  was  possibly  with  some 
such  ultimate  design  in  view,  that  Sterling 
engaged  himself  as  secretary  to  a  public  as¬ 
sociation  of  gentlemen,  got  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  opening  the  trade  to  India.  But 
the  association  did  not  live  long,  and  the 
secretaryship  lapsed. 

One  other  course  remained  open  for  Ster¬ 
ling — the  career  of  Literature,  and  he  plung¬ 
ed  into  it.  Joining  his  friend  Maurice,  the 
copyright  of  the  Alhencenm  (which  Silk 
Buckingham  had  some  time  before  establish¬ 
ed)  was  purchased,  and  there  he  printed  his 
first  literary  effusions,  many  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Archdeacon  Hare’s  Collection — 
crude,  imperfect,  yet  singularly  beautiful  and 
attractive  papers,  as  for  instance.  The  Lycian 
Painter,  containing  seeds  of  great  promise. 
Yet,  as  Carlyle  observes,  “  a  grand  melan¬ 
choly  is  the  prevailing  impression  they  leave  ; 
partly  as  if,  while  the  surface  was  so  bloom¬ 
ing  and  opulent,  the  heart  of  them  was  still 
vacant,  sad,  and  cold.  The  writer’s  heart  is 
indeed  still  too  vacant,  except  of  beautiful 
shadows  and  reflexes  and  resonances ;  and 
is  far  from  joyful,  though  it  wears  commonly 
a  smile.”  He  himself  used  afterwards  to 
speak  of  this  as  his  "  period  of  darkness.” 

The  Athenaum  did  not  prosper  in  Ster¬ 
ling’s  hands.  He  did  not  understand  com¬ 
mercial  management,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  success  even  of  a  literary 
journal.  So  the  Alhenceum  was  transferred 
to  other  hands,  under  which  it  throve  vigor¬ 
ously.  But  the  Athenaeum  had  introduced 
Sterling  into  the  literary  life  of  London, 
which  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  pursuit. 
Among  the  celebrities  with  whom  he  now 
had  familiar  intercourse,  was  Coleridge, 


whose  home  at  Highgate  Hill  he  often  visit¬ 
ed,  and  there  he  listened  to  that  eloquent 
talker  playing  the  magician  with  his  audi¬ 
tors — “  a  dusky  sublime  character,  who  sat 
there  as  a  kind  of  Magus,  girt  in  mystery  and 
enigma,  whispering  strange  things,  uncertain 
whether  oracle  or  jargon.”  The  influence 
which  Coleridge  exercised  upon  the  religious 
thinking  of  bis  day,  was  unquestionably 
great,  dreamy  and  speculative  though  he 
was ;  but  whether  it  will  survive,  whether 
the  religious  life  of  the  world  will  be  advan¬ 
ced  in  any  way  by  Coleridge’s  lofty  musings, 
is  matter  of  great  doubt  to  many  ;  because, 
glorious  though  the  rumbling  of  his  sonorous 
voice  was,  you  too  often  felt  that  it  died 
away  in  sound,  leaving  no  solid,  appreciable, 
practical,  intelligible  meaning  behind  it.  But 
on  this  wide  question  we  shall  not  enter. 
Certain  it  was  that  Sterling,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  “  Radical”  notions,  was  for  the 
time  deeply  influenced  by  his  intercourse 
with  Coleridge,  and  by  what  Carlyle  calls 
his  “  thrice-refined  pabulum  of  transcen¬ 
dental  moonshine.”  This  sufficiently  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  novel  of  Arthur  Coningsby, 
which  Sterling  wrote  in  1830 — his  only  prose 
book. 

About  this  time  Sterling  deeply  interested 
himself  in  the  fate  of  some  poor  Spanish 
emigres,  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by 
some  revolution  there,  and  then  vegetating 
about  Somer’s  Town,  beating  the  pavement 
in  Euston  Square.  Their  chief  was  Gen. 
Torrijos,  with  whom  Sterling  had  become  in¬ 
timate,  and  in  whose  fortunes  he  took  a  warm 
interest.  Torrijos  was  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  bis  country ;  he  would  efifect  a  landing, 
revolutionize  and  liberalize  Spain ;  but  h^e 
wanted  money.  Sterling  was  interested  by 
the  romance  of  the  thing,  and  he  also 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  old  general.  He  proceeded  to  raise 
money  amongst  his  friends ;  money  was  col¬ 
lected  ;  arms  were  bought ;  a  ship  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Lieutenant  Boyd,  an  Irishman  ;  the 
ship  was  in  the  Thames,  taking  in  its  arma¬ 
ment,  when  lo !  the  police  suddenly  appeared 
on  board,  and  the  vessel  was  seized  and  its 
stores  confiscated.  Torrijos,  Boyd,  and  some 
others,  did  afterwards  manage  to  land  in 
Spain ;  where  they  met  with  an  exceedingly 
tragical  ending. 

But  something  else  issued  from  this  Span¬ 
ish  misadventure,  of  interest  to  Sterling. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Misses 
Barton,  the  daughters  of  Lieutenant-General 
I  Barton  of  the  Life  Guards — very  delightful 
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young  ladies.  He  seems  to  have  excited 
something  more  than  merely  friendly  feelings 
in  Susannah’s  bosom  ;  for  when  he  went  to 
take  leave  of  her  to  embark  in  the  projected 
Spanish  invasion,  the  following  scene  oc¬ 
curred  ; — 

“‘You  are  going,  then,  to  Spain?  To 
rough  it  amid  the  storms  of  war  and  peril¬ 
ous  insurrection ;  and  with  that  weak  health 
of  yours  ;  and — we  shall  never  see  you  more 
then !’  Miss  Barton,  all  her  gaiety  gone,  the 
dimpling  softness  become  liquid  sorrow,  and 
the  musical  ringing  voice  one  wail  of  woe, 

‘  burst  into  tears’ — so  I  have  it  on  authority. 
Here  was  one  possibility  about  to  be  stran¬ 
gled  that  made  unexpected  noise !  Sterling’s 
interview  ended  in  the  offer  of  his  hand,  and 
the  acceptance  of  it !” 

So  Sterling  quitted  the  Spanish  expedition, 
and  married  Susannah  Barton.  But  scarcely 
was  he  married  ere  he  fell  seriously  ill — so 
ill  that  he  lay  utterly  prostrate  for  weeks, 
and  his  life  was  long  despaired  of.  His  ca¬ 
reer  after  this  was  a  constant  alternation  of 
health  and  illuebS,  rampant  good  spirits  and 
prostrate  feebleness.  His  lungs  were  affected, 
and  consumption  began  to  show  indications 
of  its  coming.  The  doctors,  however,  gave 
hopes  of  him — only  it  was  necessary  he 
should  remove  to  a  warmer  climate.  His 
family  had  inherited  a  valuable  property  in 
the  West  Indies,  at  St.  Vincent,  whither  he 
went  to  reside  in  1831,  and  remained  in  that 
beautiful  island,  under  the  hot  sun  of  the 
tropics,  for  about  fifteen  months,  returning 
to  England  greatly  improved  in  health. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Bonn,  in  Germany, 
where  he  met  with  his  old  friend  and  quon¬ 
dam  tutor,  the  Rev.  Julius  Hare,  then  and 
now  Rector  of  Herstmorceux,  in  Sussex. 
With  him.  Sterling  had  much  serious  talk  on 
religious  matters. 

Sterling,  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
Coleridgian  views,  which  had  been  working 
within  him  at  St.  Vincent  and  since,  expressed 
to  Mr.  Hare  a  wish  to  enter  the  Church,  as 
a  minister,  which  Mr.  Hare  “  strongly  urged” 
him  to  do,  offering  to  appoint  him  to  his  own 
curacy  at  Herstmorceux,  which  was  then 
vacant.  Shortly  after,  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  was  ordained  deacon  at  Chichester,  m 
1834,  and  was  appointed  curate  immediately 
after,  entering  earnestly  on  the  duties  of  that 
calling.  But  this  lasted  only  for  some  eight 
months,  when  his  health,  certain  “  misgiv¬ 
ings,’’  doubts  and  distresses  of  mind,  com¬ 
piled  him  to  withdraw,  and  he  left  London 
again,  finally  to  embark  on  the  great  sea  of 
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literature,  which,  he  felt  to  be  his  proper  vo¬ 
cation.  Carlyle  designates  his  acceptance 
of  the  curacy  as  "  the  crowning  error”  of 
Sterling’s  life.  “  No  man  of  Sterling’s  ve¬ 
racity,’  says  he,  “had  he  clearly  consulted 
his  own  heart,  or  had  his  own  heart  been 
capable  of  clearly  responding,  and  not  been 
dazzled  and  bewildered  by  transient  fantasies, 
and  theosophic  moonshine,  could  have  under¬ 
taken  this  function.  His  heart  would  have 
answered ;  ‘  No,  thou  canst  not.  What  is 
incredible  to  thee,  thou  shalt  not,  at  thy 
soul’s  peril,  attempt  to  believe  1  Elsewhither 
for  a  refuge,  or  die  here.  Go  to  perdition, 
if  thou  must — but  not  with  a  lie  in  thy 
mouth  !’  ” 

Carlyle  twice  heard  Sterling  preach,  and 
thus  describes  the  occasions :  “  It  was  in 
some  new  college-chapel  in  Somerset  House; 
a  very  quiet,  small  place,  the  audience  stu¬ 
dent-looking  youths,  with  a  few  elder  people, 
perhaps  mostly  friends  of  the  preacher’s. 
The  discourse,  delivered  with  a  grave  sono¬ 
rous  composure,  and  far  surpassing  in  talent 
the  usual  run  of  sermons,  had  withal  an  air 
of  human  veracity,  as  I  still  recollect,  and  be¬ 
spoke  dignity  and  piety  of  mind  ;  but  gave 
me  the  impression  rather  of  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  than  of  unction  or  inspiration  in  that 
kind.  Sterling  returned  with  us  to  Chelsea 
that  day ;  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went  on 
the  Thames  Putneyward  together,  we  two 
with  my  wife ;  under  the  sunny  skies,  on  the 
quiet  water,  and  with  copious  cheery  talk, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  present 
enough  to  me. 

“  This  was  properly  my  only  specimen  of 
Sterling’s  preaching.  Another  time,  late  in 
the  same  autumn,  I  did  indeed  attend  him 
one  evening  to  some  church  in  the  City — 
a  big  church  behind  Cheapside,  ‘  built  by 
Wren,’  as  he  carefully  informed  me — but 
there,  in  my  wearied  mood,  the  chief  subject 
of  reflection  was  the  almost  total  vacancy  of 
the  place,  and  how  an  eloquent  soul  was 
preaching  to  mere  lamps  and  prayerbooks ; 
and  of  the  sermon  I  retain  no  image.  It 
came  up  in  the  way  of  banter,  if  he  ever 
urged  the  duty  of  ‘  Church  extension,’  which 
already  he  very  seldom  did,  and  at  length 
never,  what  a  specimen  we  once  had  of 
bright  lamps,  gilt  prayerbooks,  baize-lined 
pews.  Wren-built  architecture  ;  and  how,  in 
almost  all  directions,  you  might  have  fired 
a  musket  through  the  church,  and  hit  no 
Christian  life.  A  terrible  outlook,  indeed, 
for  the  apostolic  laborer  in  the  brick  and 
mortar  line !” 
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Sterling,  for  causes  which  Archdeacon 
Hare  does  not  clearly  state,  but  which 
Carlyle  in  a  rather  mystical  way  indicates, 
left  his  curacy  at  Herstmorceuz,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  London,  where  he  took  a  house 
at  Bayswater.  At  this  time  he  was,  in  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  thin  and  careless-looking — 
his  eyes  kindly,  but  restless  in  their  glances 
— his  features  animated  and  brilliant  when 
talking — and  he  syis  always  full  of  bright 
speech  and  argument.  He  did  not  give  you 
the  idea  of  ill-health  ;  indeed  his  life  seemed 
to  be  bounding,  and  full  of  vitality ;  his 
whole  being  was  usually  in  full  play  ;  it  was 
his  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  life  which 
struck  one  on  first  seeing  him. 

Carlyle  says,  that  he  tcore  holes  in  the 
outer  case  of  his  body,  by  this  restless 
vitality,  which  could  not  otherwise  find  vent. 
He  seems  now  to  have  been  in  the  thick  of 
doubts  and  mental  discussions — probing  the 
foundations  of  his  faith — and,  it  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected,  losing  one  by  one  the  pillars  on 
which  it  had  rested.  It  is  a  terrible  "  val¬ 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death,”  this  which  so 
many  young  minds  have  to  pass  through  in 
these  days  of  restless  inquiry  into  all  sub¬ 
jects — religious,  social  and  political.  As 
Shelley  writes : 

“  If  I  have  erred,  there  was  no  joy  in  error, 
But  pain,  and  insult,  and  unrest,  and  terror.” 

Sterling’s  views  began  to  diverge  more  and 
more  from  those  formerly  held  by  him,  yet 
this  never  interfered  with  a  single  one  of  his 
friendships.  Tolerant  and  charitable,  there 
was  an  agreement  to  differ ;  and  certainly  it 
is  better  for  men  to  differ  openly  and  honest¬ 
ly,  than  hypocritically  to  agree  and  conform 
— even  for  “  peace  sake.”  And  why 
should  men  quarrel  about  such  matters,  re¬ 
specting  which  no  onfe  man  can  have  more 
positive  or  certain  knowledge  than  any  other 
man  ? 

“  What  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry  !” 

Tessvson. 

Sterling  read  many  German  books  at  this 
time,  such  as  Tholuck  and  Schleiermacher, 
from  which  he  diverged  into  Goethe  and 
Jean  Paul  Richter.  But  his  health  was  still 
delicate,  and  a  residence  in  the  south  of 
France  was  determined  on.  He  went  to 
Bordeaux  accordingly,  and,  while  there,  his 
/  theological  tumult  ”  decidedly  abated. 


“  Tholuck,  Schleiermacher,  and  the  war  of 
articles  and  rubrics,”  says  Carlyle,  “  were 
left  in  the  far  distance  ;  Nature’s  blue  skies, 
and  awful  eternal  verities,  were  once  more 
around  one,  and  small  still  voices,  admoni¬ 
tory  of  many  things,  could  in  the  beautiful 
solitude  freely  reach  the  heart.  Theologies, 
rubrics,  surplices,  church- articles,  and  this 
enormous,  ever-repeated  threshing  of  the 
straw  ?  A  world  of  rotten  straw ;  threshed 
all  into  powder;  filling  the  universe,  and 
blotting  out  the  stars  and  worlds.  Heaven 
pity  you,  with  such  a  threshing-floor  for 
world,  and  its  draggled  dirty  farthing  candle 
for  sun  !  There  is  surely  other  worship  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  heart  of  man ;  there  should  be 
other  work,  or  none  at  ail,  for  the  intellect 
and  creative  faculty  of  man !  ” 

Sterling  set  about  working  at  various 
literary  enterprises.  Poetry  occupied  his 
attention,  and  while  at  Bordeaux  he  wrote 
The  Seitons  Daughter ;  he  also  stored  up 
a  number  of  notes  and  memoranda  respect¬ 
ing  Montaigne,  whose  old  country  house  he 
visited,  and  these  shortly  after  appeared,  in 
a  very  able  article  from  bis  pen,  in  the  Lon- 
dim  arid  Westminster  Beview.  After  a  year’s 
stay,  he  returned  to  England  again,  and 
engaged  himself  in  writing  occasional  articles 
for  Blackwood's  Magazine.  His  health  being 
still  delicate,  he  wintered  at  Madeira  in  1837  ; 
speaking  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  says 
that,  “  as  a  temporary  refuge,  a  niche  in  an 
old  ruin,  where  one  is  sheltered  from  the 
shower,  the  place  has  great  merit.”  He 
continued  writing  papers  for  Blaekicood,  of 
which  the  best  was  the  “Onyx  Ring.” 
Wilson  early  recognized  Sterling’s  merit  as 
a  writer,  and  lavished  great  storms  of  praise 
upon  him  in  his  editorial  comments.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  gift  of  literary 
improvising,  to  a  great  extent.  He  was  a 
swift  genius — Carlyle  likened  him  to  “  sheet¬ 
lightning.”  He  had  an  incredible  facility  of 
labor,  flashing  with  most  piercing  glance  into 
a  subject,  and  throwing  his  thoughts  upon 
it  together  upon  paper  with  remarkable 
felicity,  brilliancy,  and  general  excellence. 
While  at  Madeira,  Sterling  busied  himself 
with  reading  Goethe,  of  whom  he  gives  the 
following  striking  opinion,  in  many  respects 
true :  “  There  must,  as  I  think,  have  been 
some  prodigious  defect  in  his  mind,  to  let 
him  hold  such  views  as  his  about  women  and 
some  other  things ;  and  in  another  respect, 
I  find  so  much  coldness  and  hollowness  as 
to  the  highest  truths,  and  feel  so  strongly 
that  the  heaven  he  looks  up  to  is  but  a  vault 
of  ice — that  these  two  indications,  leading  to 
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the  same  conclusion,  go  far  to  convince  me 
he  was  a  profoundly  immoral  and  irreligious 
spirit,  with  as  rare  faculties  of  intelligence 
as  ever  belonged  to  any  one.” 

His  health  improved  by  Madeira,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  still  fragile,  but  radiant 
with  cheerfulness.  “  Both  his  activity  and 
his  composure  he  bore  with  him,  through  all 
weathers,  to  the  final  close ;  and  on  the 
whole,  right  manfully  he  walked  his  wild 
stern  way  towards  the  goal,  and  like  a  Roman 
wrapt  his  mantle  round  him  when  he  fell.” 
He  went  on  writing  for  Blackwood,  con¬ 
tributing  the  Hymns  of  a  Hermit,  Crystals 
from  a  Cavern,  Thoughts  and  Images,  and 
other  papers  of  this  sort.  Then  he  engaged 
as  contributor  to  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Review,  for  which  he  wrote  several 
fine  papers.  The  raw,  winter  air  of  England 
proving  too  much  for  his  weak  lungs,  he 
went  abroad  again — this  time  to  Italy — 
where  he  revelled  in  its  picture  galleries, 
and  collections  of  fine  art.  He  did  not  like 
the  religious  aspect  of  things  there,  and  | 
spoke  freely  abont  it.  He  was  home  again  in 
1839,  considerably  improved  in  health  ;  but 
still  he  continued  to  lead  a  nomadic  life,  for 
the  sak-j  of  his  health.  Now  at  Hastings, 
then  at  Clifton  ;  and  again  he  had  to  fly 
before  worse  symptoms  than  had  yet  shown 
themselves — spitting  of  blood  and  such  like — 
taking  flight,  lute  in  the  season,  for  Madeira. 
But  when  he  reached  Falmouth,  the  weather 
was  so  rough  that  he  could  not  set  sail,  so 
he  rested  there  for  the  winter,  the  mild  cli¬ 
mate  suiting  his  feeble  lungs  belter  than 
Clifton  had  done.  By  this  time,  during  bis 
residence  in  the  last-named  place,  he  bad 
written  his  fine  paper  on  Carlyle,  for  the 
Westminster  Review,  and  also  published  a 
little  volume  of  poems,  containing  some 
noble  pieces.  Carlyle  speaks  in  rather  a 
slighting  strain  of  poetry  in  general,  and  has 
a  strong  dislike  to  what  he  calls  **  the  fid¬ 
dling  talent.”  “Why  sing,"  he  asks,  “your 
bits  of  thoughts,  if  you  can  contrive  to  speak 
them  ?  By  your  thought,  not  by  your  mode 
of  delivering  it,  you  must  live  or  die.”  Be¬ 
sides,  he  denies  to  Sterling  that  indispensable 
quality  of  successful  poetry — depth  of  tune  ; 
his  verses  “had  a  monotonous  rub-a-dub, 
instead  of  tune;  no  trace  of  music  deeper 
than  that  of  a  well-beaten  drum.”  This 
opinion  we  think  decidedly  wrong,  even 
though  Carlyle  be  the  critic.  Let  any  one 
read  Sterling’s  Dadalus,  and  they  will  be 
satisfied  of  his  tunefulness,  as  well  as  his 
true  poetic  feeling.  We  know  no  verses 


I  fuller  of  music  in  every  line.  These  are  a 
I  few  stanzas  : — 

“  Wail  for  Dsdalus,  all  that  is  fairest. 

All  that  is  tuneful  in  air  or  wave  ! 

Shapes  whose  beauty  is  truest  and  rarest, 

Haunt  with  your  lamps  ar.d  spells  his  grave. 

**  Statues  bend  your  heads  in  sorrow. 

Ye  that  glance  amid  ruins  old. 

That  know  nut  a  past,  nor  expect  a  morrow. 

On  many  a  moonlit  Grecian  wold  ! 

By  sculptured  cave,  and  speaking  river. 

Thee.  DeJalus,  oft  the  nymphs  recall ; 

The  leaves,  with  a  sound  of  winter  quiver, 
Munnur  thy  name,  and  murmuring  fall. 

“  Ever  thy  phantoms  arise  before  us. 

Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood ; 

By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us. 

With  looks  of  beauty,  and  words  of  good.” 

The  volume  of  poems,  however,  attracted 
no  notice ;  yet  Sterling  labored  on,  deter¬ 
mined  to  conquer  success.  He  met  with 
some  delightful  friends  at  Falmouth,  among 
others,  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  an  intelli- 
enl  Quaker  family — the  Foxes — with  whom 
e  spent  many  happy  hours.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  he  was  by  his  own  hearth  again  at 
Clifton,  now  engaged  on  a  long  poem  called 
The  Election,  which  was  publi-shed  :  he  had 
also  commenced  his  tragedy  of  Stafford,  when 
he  left  to  winter  at  Torquay.  Thus  he  jour¬ 
neyed  about,  flying  from  place  to  place  fur 
life.  Then  to  Falmouth  again,  where  he  de¬ 
livered  an  excellent  lecture  on  “  The  Worth 
of  Knowledge,”  before  the  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tution  of  that  place.  Soon  after,  he  was  off 
to  Naples  and  the  sunny  south,  his  health 
still  demanding  warmth.  He  was  home 
again  in  1843;  and  one  day,  while  helping 
one  of  the  servants  to  lift  a  heavy  table,  he 
was  seized  with  sudden  hemorrhage,  and  for 
long  lay  dangerously  ill.  By  dint  of  care¬ 
ful  nursing,  be  recovered,  but  the  seeds  of 
death  must  have  been  planted  in  him  by 
this  time.  This  year  his  mother  died,  and  in 
a  few  days  after,  his  beloved  wife — terrible 
blows  to  him.  But  weak  and  worn  as  he 
was,  he  bore  up  manfully,  making  no  vain 
repinings,  and  with  pious  valor  fronting  the 
future.  He  had  six  children  left  to  his 
charge,  and  he  felt  the  responsibility  deeply. 
Falmouth,  associated  as  it  now  was  in  his 
mind  with  calamity  and  sorrow,  be  could  en¬ 
dure  no  longer  ;  so  he  purchased  a  house  at 
Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  removed 
thither  at  once.  He  was  now  engaged  on  a 
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poem  called  Caur  de-IAov,  not  yet  published, 
of  which  Carlyle,  who  has  read  it,  speaks 
very  highly.  Sterling  visited  London,  for 
the  last  lime,  in  1843,  when  Carlyle  dined 
with  him.  “  I  remember  it,”  says  he,  "  as 
one  of  the  saddest  of  dinners  ;  though  Ster¬ 
ling  talked  copiously,  and  our  friends — Theo¬ 
dore  Parker  one  of  them — were  pleasant  and 
distinguished  men.  All  was  so  haggard  in 
one’s  memory,  and  half-consciously  in  one’s 
anticipations ;  sad,  as  if  one  had  been  dining 
in  a  ruin,  in  the  crypt  of  a  mausoleum.” 

Carlyle  saw  Sterling  afterwards  at  his 
apartments  in  town,  and  the  following  is  the 
conclusion  of  his  last  interview  with  him  : 
“  We  parted  before  long  ;  bed-time  for  inva¬ 
lids  being  come,  he  escorted  me  down  certain 
carpeted  back  stairs,  and  would  not  be  for¬ 
bidden  ;  we  took  leave  under  the  dim  skies  ; 
aad,  alas !  little  as  I  then  dreamt  of  it,  this, 
so  far  as  I  can  calculate,  must  have  been  the 
last  time  1  ever  saw  him  in  the  world.  Softly 
a$  a  common  ttening,  the  la»l  of  the  eveningi 
had  pasaed  away,  and  no  other  would  come 
for  me  for  erermort." 

Sterling  returned  to  V’eninor,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  Ccevr  de-fjfoH.  But  the 
light  of  his  life  had  gone.  **  i  am  going  on 
quietly  here,  rather  than  happily,”  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Newman  ;  **  sometimes  quite 
helpless,  not  from  distinct  illness,  but  from 
sad  thoughts,  and  a  ghastly  dreaminess.  The 
heart  it  gone  out  of  my  life.”  This  brittle 
existence  of  his  was  at  length  about  to  be 
shivered.  Another  breakage  of  a  blood-ves¬ 
sel  occured,  and  he  lay  prostrate  for  the  la.st 
time.  The  great  change  was  at  hand — the 
final  act  of  the  tragedy  of  life,  lie  gathered 
his  strength  together,  to  quit  life  piously  and 
manfully.  For  six  months  he  h^  sat  look¬ 
ing  at  the  approaches  of  the  foe,  and  he 
blanched  not  nor  quailed  before  him.  He 
had  continued  working,  and  setting  all  his 
worldly  affairs  in  order.  He  wrote  some  noble 
letters  to  his  eldest  boy,  then  at  school  in 
London,  full  of  affectionate  counsel.  “  These 
letters,”  says  Carlyle,  “  1  have  lately  read  : 
they  give,  beyond  any  he  has  written,  a  no¬ 
ble  image  of  the  intrinsic  Sterling — the  sr.rae 
face  we  had  long  known  ;  but  painted  now 
as  on  the  axure  of  eternity,  serene,  victorious. 


divinely  sad;  the  dusts  and  extraneous  dis¬ 
figurements  imprinted  on  it  by  the  world, 
now  washed  away.” 

About  a  month  before  bis  death,  he  wrote 
a  last  letter  to  Carlyle,  of  “  Remembrance 
and  Farewell,”  wherein  he  says :  “  On  higher 
matters  there  is  nothing  to  say.  I  tread  the 
common  road  into  the  great  darkness,  without 
any  thought  of  fear,  and  with  very  much  of 
hope.  Certainty,  indeed,  I  have  none.  With 
regard  to  You  and  Me  I  cannot  begin  to 
write ;  having  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  shut 
the  lid  of  those  secrets  with  all  the  iron 
weights  that  are  in  my  power.  Towards  me  it 
is  still  more  true  than  towards  England,  that 
no  man  has  been  and  done  like  you.  Heaven 
bless  you !  If  I  can  lend  a  hand  when  thkrs, 
that  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is  all  very 
strange,  but  not  one  hundreth  part  so  sad  as 
it  seems  to  the  slanders  by.” 

“It  was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  when 
this  letter  came  to  me,”  says  Carlyle  ;  “  and 
if  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  Immensity  I  did 
no  worship  that  day,  the  fault  surely  was  my 
own.  Sterling  affectionately  refus^  to  see 
me ;  which  also  was  kind  and  wise.  And 
four  days  before  his  death,  there  are  some 
stanzas  of  verse  for  me,  written  as  if  in  star- 
fire  and  immortal  tears;  which  are  among 
my  sacred  possessions,  to  be  kept  for  myseU 
alone.  His  business  with  the  world  was 
done ;  the  one  business  now  to  await  silently 
what  may  lie  in  other  grander  worlds.  *  God 
is  great,’  he  was  wont  to  say  :  *  God  is  great.’ 
The  Maurices  were  now  constantly  near  him ; 
Mrs.  Maurice  (his  sister)  assiduously  watch¬ 
ing  over  him.  On  the  evening  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  18th  of  September,  his  brother — as 
he  did  every  two  or  three  days— came  down ; 
found  him  in  the  old  temper,  weak  in  strength, 
but  not  very  sensibly  weaker ;  they  talked 
calmly  together  for  an  hour  ;  then  Anthony 
left  his  beside,  and  retired  for  the  night,  not 
expecting  any  change.  But  suddenly  about 
eleven  o’clock,  there  came  a  summons  and 
alarm ;  hurrying  to  bis  brother’s  room,  he 
found  his  brother  dying ;  and  in  a  short 
while  more,  the  faint  last  struggle  was  ended, 
and  all  those  struggles  and  strenuous  often- 
foiled  endeavors  of  eigbt-and-thirty  years  lay 
hushed  in  death.” 
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The  number  of  periodicals  seems, [by  its 
increase,  to  indicate  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cursory  readers.  A  book  done  up  in 
the  small  pill  of  a  review,  appears  to  be  now 
in  almost  every  case  more  popular  than  the 
book  itself ;  and  opinions,  as  presented  by 
the  original  thinker  or  investigator,  are  found 
to  have  no  chance  against  opinions  presented 
like  soup  in  the  condensed  form,  and  port¬ 
able,  to  be  diluted  for  use  in  the  water  of 
common  conversation.  The  character  of  the 
new  periodicals,  and  the  change  of  tone 
visible  in  some  old  ones,  indicate  however, 
on  the  part  of  their  proprietors,  an  improved 
opinion  of  the  public  taste. 

In  our  old  friends  the  Quarterly  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  Revie <vs  w’e  have  not  much  change  to 
report.  The  change  which  does  appear  in 
them  arises  from  the  altered  temper  of  the 
times  without,  not  of  the  minds  within.  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  established  from  the  6rst 
upon  the  basis  of  liberal  opinions,  which 
have  in  this  country,  if  not  elsewhere,  since 
been  steadily  gmning  ground,  continues  to  be 
politically  speaking  in  harmony  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  public.  The  Quarterly,  adhering  to 
a  political  standard  around  which  the  whole 
mind  of  the  country  becomes  every  year  less 
disposed  to  rally,  has  long  ago  judiciously 
accepted  the  necessity  of  finding  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  unpopularity  of  its  political  in 
the  increased  pleasantness  *  of  its  literary 
character.  The  article  on  Junius  in  the 
present  number,  however,  which  endeavors 
to  make  out  a  case  in  favor  of  Thomas  Lord 
Lyttleton,  (the  “  wicked”  Lord,)  is  more  in¬ 
genious  than  powerful  in  argument ;  and  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion,  even  making  the  large 
concessions  demanded  by  the  writer’s  theory, 
that  the  controversy  is  left  by  this  paper 
much  as  it  was  before.  Upon  one  political 
subject,  concerning  which  the  most  opposite 
parties  in  England  sympathize,  we  have  to 
thank  the  Quarterly  for  an  able  paper — the 
French  Autocrat.  The  notice  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  translation  of  Farini,  on  the  other 
hand,  written  in  a  spirit  of  affection  for  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  including  an  episode  of 
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indignation  at  the  “  rebel  attorney  Kossuth,” 
tries  the  good  humor  of  its  readers.  The 
Westminster  Review  comes  out  with  a  new 
face  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
discusses  with  some  boldness  and  some  vigor 
(though  with  hardly  as  much  of  either  as 
the  announcements  might  have  led  us  to  ex¬ 
pect)  the  most  interesting  questions  of  the 
day.  It  does  not  claim  assent  to  its  opin¬ 
ions,  but  the  right  of  free  inquiry.  It 
lightens  its  intelligent  and  moderate  essays 
on  the  relation  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  general  troubles  of  human¬ 
ity,  with  pleasant  talk  about  molluscous  an¬ 
imals  and  the  happiness  of  oysters.  More¬ 
over,  to  supply  the  demand  of  those  who 
wish,  in  these  book-writing  days,  to  know 
what  is  being  written  in  r.ll  places  on  all 
themes,  it  closes  with  summaries  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  literature  in  England,  America, 
Germany,  and  France.  For  the  same  class 
of  readers  (certainly  a  large  one)  the  New 
Quarterly  Review  presents  us  this  month 
with  its  number  One,  being  a  half-crown  di¬ 
gest  of  current  English  literature,  with  a 
short  notice  of  French  books,  and  a  shorter 
one  of  German  publications.  This  new 
Quarterly  Review  contains  a  large  amount  of 
matter  in  double  columns  of  tolerably  close 
print,  and  its  criticisms  seem  to  be  written 
with  ability. 

We  descend  from  the  quarterly  to  monthly 
publications.  Blackwood  opens  the  new 
year  with  a  great  deal  of  light  reading; 
and,  among  other  matter,  Mr.  Albert  Smith’s 
account  of  his  journey  up  Mont  Blanc  is  to 
be  found  in  it.  But  My  Novel  is  still  the 
chief  attraction,  and  many  readers  will  de¬ 
plore  those  revolving  moons  (to  quote  Mr. 
Puff)  which  appear  destined  very  shortly 
to  brin^  this  delightful  tale  of  Sir  Ekiward 
Lyttons  to  a  close.  Blackwood  avoids 
E'rench  politics;  but  he  has  an  extremely 
dismal  political  article,  a  wail  over  free 
trade,  to  begin  his  number,  and  a  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  Disraeli’s  “  Life  of  Bentinck’’  to  con¬ 
clude  it.  Blackwood  is  among  the  one- 
monthlies  what  the  Quarterly  is  among  the 
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three-monlhlies,  and  we  might  Bnd  a  similar 
analogy  between  the  Westminster  and  Fraser. 
Fraser's  Magazine  may  now  be  accounted 
second  to  none,  indeed  superior  to  almost 
all,  of  its  own  class.  More  than  tinged,  as 
it  no  doubt  is,  with  the  opinions  of  that  pe¬ 
culiar  school  in  which  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a 
master,  its  political  comments  are  at  the  same 
time  characterized  by  an  earnestness,  and  its 
literary  papers  by  a  grace,  that  satisfy  the 
reader.  We  observe  in  its  present  number 
fresh  intimations  of  this,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  and  characteristic  fiction  by 
the  author  of  Alton  Locke.  The  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine  commences  its  new  volume 
subject  to  that  reform  in  his  affairs  which 
Mr.  Urban  instituted  sundry  months  ago. 
The  historian  and  the  antiquary  may  now 
enjoy  a  magazine  which  shows  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  experience,  and  not  a  trace  of 
the  decrepitude  of  age.  Its  editor,  Mr. 
Bruce,  is  a  representative  of  that  class  of 
literary  inquirers,  not  only  learned,  careful, 
and  painstaking,  but  also  most  agreeable. 
He  keeps  steadily  in  view,  too,  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  class ;  and  has  been  the 
means  of  obtaining  for  them  several  valuable 
privileges  and  facilities  of  research,  withheld 
till  his  intelligent  agitation  showed  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  witholding  them  any  longer. 

Bentley's  Miscellany  continues  to  court 
readers  with  the  attraction  of  a  monthly 
portrait  and  memoir  of  some  distinguished 
man.  It  seems  also  to  be  gradually  drop¬ 
ping  the  purely  light  character  to  which  it 
formerly  aspired,  and  to  cater  fur  that  taste 
for  information  which  has  been  increasing 
among  readers  generally.  Sharpe's  Maga¬ 
zine  commences  its  fifteenth  volume  with  the 
present  month,  and  offers  to  its  readers  a 
considerable  as  well  as  very  pleasant  shil¬ 
ling’s  worth.  A  new  monthly,  the  British 
yourna/,, launched  with  the  year  1862,  is 
offered  to  the  public  at  the  price  of  sixpence 
only.  It  includes  among  the  contributors  to 
its  first  number  Mrs.  Oowden  Clarke  and 
Miss  Frances  Brown,  and  apparently  aims  at 
combining,  under  one  cover,  solid,  even  sci¬ 
entific  papers,  with  light  reading.  Another 
monthly  which  with  the  new  year  makes  its 
first  bow  to  the  public,  is  the  Cabinet,  offer¬ 
ing  to  provide  in  itself  a  fourpenny  magazine 
of  literature,  history,  poetry,  information, 
biography,  criticism,  fiction,  and  correspond¬ 
ence.  From  the  first  number  we  are  not 
able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  its  chances  of 
success. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  monthly  maga¬ 
zines  devoted  each  of  them  to  some  especial 


purpose.  Here  also  we  have  new  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  attention  and  good-will  of  the 
public. 

The  Biographical  Magazine,  a  sixpenny 
journal,  edited  by  J.  Passmore  Edwards, 
proposes  to  narrate  the  lives  of  celebrated 
men  and  women,  particularly  those  whose 
words  or  deeds  have  any  bearing  on  the 
present  age.  The  opening  number  contains 
biographic  sketches  of  Louis  N.  Bonaparte, 
Louis  Kossuth,  Marshal  Soult,  John  Banim, 
and  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  it  commen¬ 
ces  also  a  sketch  of  Jean  Paul.  So  far  as 
we  have  dipped  into  this  magazine  we  find 
its  papers  written  with  liberality  of  temper 
and  good  sense.  Similar  in  form  and  price, 
published  at  the  same  office,  and  conducted 
by  the  same  editor,  is  the  Poetic  Review,  and 
Miscellany  of  Imaginative  Literature.  “  It 
will  show,”  says  its  prospectus,  “  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  poetry ,'’and  the  poetry  of  philoso¬ 
phy.”  We  doubt  whether  it  will  accomplish 
its  design.  Macphail's  Edinburgh  Journal 
continues  to  commend  itself  to  Scotch  eccle¬ 
siastical  readers  by  papers  of  a  limited  order 
of  criticism,  but  carefully  written,  and  by 
bold  and  uncompromising  denunciations  of 
the  Man  and  Woman  of  Sin.  The  Colonial 
Magazine  is  an  old  friend,  devoted  to  a 
subject  interesting  to  a  large  and  important 
section  of  the  public.  It  contains  a  series 
of  very  valuable  papers.  Another  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community  is  addressed  by  the 
Journal  of  Design  and  Manufactures,  with 
its  usual  array  of  illustrations  and  specimens 
of  woven  fabrics.  The  present  number  opens 
with  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  Dyce,  on 
the  education  of  artists  and  designers,  and 
the  remaining  articles  in  every  respect  keep 
up  the  high  character  of  the  journal  in  which 
they  appear.  Then  we  have  Paxton's  Flower 
Garden,  loved  by  all  horticulturists,  and 
often  praised  by  us. 

From  these  monthlies  we  leap  back  to  the 
quarterlies  again,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing 
two  journals,  devoted,  like  the  magazines 
just  noticed,  to  a  special  end.  The  Journal 
of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  a  large  mass 
of  information  valuable  to  farmers,  contains 
a  discussion  on  the  Irish  Land  (Question,  an 
article  on  agricultural  engineering,  and  other 
matters  interesting  beyond  the  circle  of 
readers  for  which  the  Journal  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  designed.  The  Zoist,  another  quar¬ 
terly  journal  conducted  with  much  ability, 
should  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  is  being  done  and  said  by  true  believers 
on  the  subjects  of  phrenology  and  mesmer¬ 
ism.  The  papers  of  Dr.  Elliotson  in  particu- 
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Ur  are  distinguished  Ly  all  those  qualities  of 
subtlety  and  courage  in  investigation,  as  well 
as  candor  and  boldness  in  describing  its  re¬ 
sults,  which  have  made  him  remarkable  alike 
for  his  opinions  and  the  unselfish  sacrifices 
be  has  made  to  enforce  them.  He  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  present  number  a  paper  on  the 
cerebral  formations  of  the  murderers  Man¬ 
ning,  and  there  is  another  very  curious  and 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Cbauncy  Hare 
Townshend. 

Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  has  lost 
none  of  its  old  reputation,  and  co-exists  with 
Mr.  Dickens’s  Household  Words,  a  journal  so 
far  differing  in  manner  as  to  wear  its  well- 
merited  popularity,  and  to  spread  through 
its  vast  range  of  readers  not  alone  amuse¬ 
ment  but  information  and  instruction  in  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  without  the 
slightest  detriment  to  the  interests  of  its 
Scotch  brother  laborer.  The  Messrs.  Cham¬ 
bers  have  also  commenced  with  the  new  year 
what  they  call  a  Pocket  Miscellany,  consist¬ 
ing  of  amusing  papers  reprinted  in  cheap  and 
handy  volumes  from  the  early  quarto  num¬ 
bers  of  thrir  journal — as  a  literary  compan¬ 
ion  for  the  railway,  the  fireside,  or  the  bush. 
Within  the  same  category  perhaps  should 
come  cerUiin  new  additions  to  Mr.  Rout- 
ledge’s  "  popular  library,”  and  among  them, 
with  primary  claims  to  notice  and  respect, 
two  volumes  of  Twice  Told  Tales,  by  that 
American  novelist  who  has  recently  achieved 
such  deserved  popularity  in  England.  Here, 
too,  we  may  also  mention  a  little  library  of 
graver  character,  published  by  Mr.  Picker¬ 
ing,  with  the  taste  for  which  he  is  famous 
both  in  selection  and  production — a  collection 
of  “  Christian  Classics,”  in  eighteenpenny 
and  two  shilling  volumes,  to  which  the  latest 
additions  are  Bishop  Hall’s  Oceisional  Medi¬ 
tations  and  Meditations  and  Vows. 

Among  periodical  works  which  do  not 
come  under  the  old-fashioned  class  of  maga¬ 
zines,  we  have  to  notice  an  edition  of  Bhak- 
speare  issued  by  Mr.  Knight  in  sixpenny 
parts,  portable  in  form,  with  notes  placed  in 
a  marginal  column  instead  of  at  the  foot,  and 
in  the  same  column  little  figures  also,  illus¬ 
trative  of  costume.  This  is  called  the  Com¬ 
panion  Shakspeare,  of  which  each  part  is  to 
contain  a  single  play.  The  first  part,  now 
before  us,  contains  ‘King  John;’  and  the 
edition,  when  complete,  is  to  form  three  vol¬ 
umes.  The  re-issue  by  the  same  publisher 
of  a  very  handsome  and  carefully  revised 
National  Edition  of  the  Pictorical  Shak¬ 
speare,  reaches  this  month  its  part  29.  To 
Mr.  Knight  we  are  indebted  also  for  the  ju¬ 


dicious  selections  which  appear  monthly, 
under  the  title  of  Half  Hours  of  English 
History ;  and  for  the  Imperial  Cyclopcedia. 
Under  this  latter  head  the  tenth  part  of  the 
‘  Cyclopmdia  of  the  British  Empire,’  most 
carefully  and  cleverly  compiled,  lies  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  Then,  under  the  series  sent  forth 
by  the  same  publisher,  entitled  the  Country 
House,  instruction  is  offered  this  month  upon 
the  subject  of  The  Piggery ;  and  in  the 
series  called  Rural  Handbooks,  issued  by 
another  publisher,  Mr.  Orr,  very  much  in  the 
same  form,  and  also  at  a  shilling,  a  very  com¬ 
plete  little  treatise  is  offered  on  The  Cow. 
The  Messrs.  Longman’s  valuable  shilling 
series  of  The  Travellers’  Library  is  continued 
with  unabated  vigor  on  its  original  plan,  and 
offers  this  month,  to  railway  readers  and 
others,  a  re-print  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  brilliant 
essays  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison 
and  Horace  Walpole.  To  railway  readers 
also,  and  to  all  others  who  love  pleasant, 
graceful  writing,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  pre¬ 
sents  her  fourteenth  tale,  the  last  but  one  in 
her  series,  of  the  Girlhood  of  Shakspeare' $ 
Heroines.  It  is  a  different  class  of  readers 
who  will  be  interested  in  the  second  quar¬ 
terly  part  of  A  Narrative  of  the  Kaffir  War, 
plainly  written,  and  with  no  literary  merits 
of  style,  but  illustrated  by  official  documents 
which  make  it  valuable.  We  may  note  here 
also  Chapman’s  British  Railway  Guide,  for 
railway  readers  an  admirable  thing,  but  the 
contents  of  which  are  not  exactly  pleasant 
matter  to  beguile  the  time  of  those  who  sit 
at  home.  Nor  will  it  be  inappropriate  to 
add  to  our  list  those  indispensable  periodical 
visitors — The  Pocket  Peerage  and  Baronetage 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  well  arranged, 
compact,  and  most  convenient  little  volume ; 
and  Webster’s  Royal  Red  Bonk,  to  the  care¬ 
ful  correctness  of  which  useful  compilation, 
as  well  as  its  facility  of  reference  by  the 
ingenious  mode  of  printing  adopted,  we  have 
repeatedly  borne  testimony. 

Here  we  discover  that  we  omitted  the  first 
number  of  the  Garden  Companion  from  the 
list  of  new  serials  devoted  to  a  special  pur¬ 
pose,  which  may  properly  be  called  maga¬ 
zines.  This  Florists’  Journal,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Henfrey  and  other  able  men,  contains 
two  admirable  colored  plates  of  heaths  and 
chrysanthemums  drawn  from  nature,  besides 
wo^  engravings  executed  in  the  best  style. 
Tbe  letter- press  is  designed  to  contain  popu¬ 
lar  descriptions  of  new  plants ;  and  informa¬ 
tion,  botanical  and  horticultural,  interesting 
to  the  amateur,  without  any  attempt  at 
technical  description.  This  magazine,  which 
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adds  cheapness  to  its  other  recomnoendations,  i 
deserves  complete  success. 

Returning  to  our  serials,  we  6nd  this 
present  January,  1852,  selected  fur  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  re-issue  of  the  Portrait 
Oallery,  with  biographies,  as  published  origi¬ 
nally  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  Tlie  re-issue  will  be 
completed  in  twenty-four  parts,  each  part 
containing  seven  portraits.  Other  serials 
claiming  notice  belong  to  the  pleasant  walks 
o  f  fiction,  re-issued,  or  issued  for  the  first 
time.  While  awaiting  the  new  circle  of 
friends  to  whose  hearths  we  are  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Dickens  at  the  close  of  next 
month,  we  are  invited  to  read  the  History,  in 
monthly  parts,  of  Mr.  Sjxnige'a  Sporting 
Tour,  the  reprint  of  which,  from  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  which  we  have  already  enjoyed  it 
heartily,  commences  with  the  present  month. 
The  public,  allured  by  Mr.  Leech’s  delight¬ 
fully  humorous  pencil,  (as  keen  for  horseflesh 
as  for  human,)  will  find  pleasure,  we  think, 
in  Mr.  Sponge’s  pen.  The  writer  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  subject,  and  treats  it 
with  a  fullness  of  knowledge,  breadth  of 
comicality,  and  racy  sense  of  enjoyment, 
that  surely  entitle  him  to  a  large  and  laugh¬ 
ing  audience.  Mr.  Lever’s  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Daltons  reaches  its  twenty- first 
part,  and  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  Mervyn  Clithtroe 
stands  now  at  No.  2.  It  is  too  early  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  story,  but  it  has 
made  a  successful  beginning,  with  good 
promise  of  character  and  incident  in  a  new 
and  agreeable  vein. 

Turning  from  gay  to  grave,  we  close  our 
catalogue  of  serials  by  calling  attention  to 
the  most  important  first  appearance  of  the 
month,  the  first  quarterly  part  of  Doctor 
Wm.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  value  of  those  other  standard  works  of  a 
like  kind,  produced  under  the  same  editor, 
the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog¬ 
raphy,  and  Mythology,  and  of  Antiquities, 
will  appreciate  the  gain  that  must  accrue  to 
Knglish  scholarship  by  the  completion,  with 
this  last  dictionary,  of  an  entire  body  of 
classical  information  that  will  have  no  parallel 
in  any  other  language. 

The  Almanacs  for  1852  now  claim  atten¬ 
tion.  There  is  the  British  Almanac  and 
Companion,  able  as  ever,  and  containing,  of 
course,  among  other  matter,  essays  on  the 
Exhibition  and  the  Census  of  1851.  There 
is  the  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  full  of  valuable  statistics 
having  reference  to  the  United  States.  There 


is  the  Banking  Almanac,  with  a  complete 
Banking  Directory  and  very  convenient  Diary 
attached.  The  Family  Almanac  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Register  contains  so  full  an  account  of 
the  colleges,  endowed  grammar  schools,  drc., 
and  their  management,  as  to  be  a  book  of 
great  importance  to  all  men  who  are  study¬ 
ing  or  advocating  any  questions  of  educa¬ 
tional  reform.  The  Post  Magazine  Almanac 
is  strong  upon  the  subject  of  Insurance 
Companies.  The  Farmers'  Almanac  pro¬ 
vides,  as  usual,  information  fitted  to  the  wants 
of  its  supporters.  The  Comic  Almanac 
shows  this  year  no  lack  of  its  usual  humor, 
providing  for  another  class  the  wonders  of 
George  Cruikshank’s  pencil ;  and  Punch’s 
Almanac  and  Pocket  Book,  with  a  capital 
colored  plate  and  etchings  by  Leech,  and 
full  of  mirth  in  the  letter  press,  keeps  up  the 
reputation  of  our  ancient  jester.  To  another 
class  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Abstainers’  Almanac  will  give  pre¬ 
cisely  those  statistics  which  it  wants.  The 
Reformers’  Almanac  and  Politcal  Year 
Book  contains  a  summary  of  the  session  of 
1851,  and  of  the  acts  passed  therein,  with 
other  matter  dear  to  politicians  ;  while  the 
Fme  Arts  Almanac  and  Artists’  Remem¬ 
brancer  spreads  its  sail  out  for  a  breath  of 
favor  from  again  another  class.  This  Fine 
Arts  Almanac  seems  to  us  excellently  com¬ 
piled,  and  to  be  worth  taking  up  for  reading 
or  reference  apart  from  the  mere  accidents 
or  incidents  of  the  day.  Those  goodly 
spiders,  Raphael  and  Zadkiel,  spread  their 
nets  for  the  ignorant,  and  trade  like  good 
astrologers  on  superstition  ;  while  Messrs. 
Deane  and  Dray  trade  like  good  ironmongers, 
and,  according  to  a  fashion  common  among 
tradesmen  in  our  day,  issue  Dearu's  Illus¬ 
trated  AlmancLc,  with  numerous  pictures  of 
knives  and  forks,  fire-irons,  and  cinder-sifters. 

We  have  not  mentioned  in  this  rapid  sketch 
more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  serials  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  public.  Let  any  gentleman, 
therefore,  who  may  think  of  ordering  his 
bookseller  to  send  him  monthly  all  the  peri¬ 
odicals,  pause  and  consider. 

We  were  breaking  off,  when  suddenly  one 
duty  was  remembered,  a  duty  which  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  discharge,  and  with  the 
performance  of  which  we  must  conclude  our 
summary.  It  is  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Bohn  in  the  selec¬ 
tion,  month  after  month,  of  sterling  matter 
for  his  Antiquarian,  Classical,  and  Standard 
Libraries.  Of  all  the  new  year’s  periodicals 
and  serials  we  would  give  the  first  place  to 
these.  We  have,  in  the  three  series,  three 
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books  for  January,  1852,  the  titles  of  which 
alone  bespeak  the  claim  of  Mr.  Bohn  to  our 
thankful  remembrance.  They  are  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  Works,  the  fourth  volume  of  a 
translation  of  Vasari,  and  Lucretius  trans¬ 


lated  literally  into  prose,  with  the  metrical 
version  of  Mason  Good  as  an  appendix.  To 
a  large  class  of  readers  the  cheap  and  acces¬ 
sible  edition  of  Browne  will  he  peculiarly 
welcome.  This  first  volume  is  occupied  hy 
the  Vulgar  Errors. 


From  Fraier’i  Magaiin*. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI  AS  LEADER  AND  LEGISLATOR. 


Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  de  facto  leader  of  the 
Tory  Opposition,  or  Country  Party,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  position  is  bril¬ 
liant  and  commanding.  It  has  dazzled  and 
gratified  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  greatest 
orators  and  most  powerful  statesmen  of  past 
and  present  times.  Not  to  go  too  far  up 
the  stream  of  parliamentary  history,  there 
are  the  names  of  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Peel ; 
men  who  labored  hard  and  long  at  their 
constitutional  task,  by  their  tactics  and  their 
oratory  forging  with  patient  toil  the  weapons 
wherewith  they  made  the  laws.  For,  the 
legitimate  leader  of  an  opposition  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  partisan  chief,  al¬ 
though  it  is  for  him  to  lead  the  assault  or  to 
defend  the  breach.  A  man  called  by  his 
party  to  that  high  and  honorable  post,  and 
confided  in  by  them  while  there,  becomes  an 
important  and  necessary  part  of  the  great 
constitutional  machine.  Besides  his  militant 
functions,  he  is  the  interpreter  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  wants  or  the  baffled  wishes  of  at  least  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  community ;  the 
wisdom  of  our  system  providing  that  those 
wants  and  wishes  shall  be  reduced  to  some 
practicable  shape,  so  that  the  responsibility 
of  new  legislation  shall  fall  on  those  who 
oppose  the  old,  and  thus  the  nation  be  never 
left  without  lawgivers  and  laws.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  therefore,  becomes  de  facto 
a  ruler  of  the  people,  long  before  he  is  so 
de  jure.  If  he  rightly  comprehends  his 
mission,  even  his  strategy  must  be  prospec¬ 
tive.  Like  a  general  manoeuvring  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  country,  he  must  never  gain  victory  at 
too  great  a  loss  to  the  body-politic.  In 
wounding  even  his  political  adversaries,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  too  deeply  injuring  those 


who  may  one  day  be  his  friends,  or  at  least 
the  object  of  his  guardianship.  If,  to  gain 
a  temporary  triumph,  he  makes  too  great  an 
onslaught  on  principles,  he  unsettles  the 
foundation  of  his  future  dominion.  There¬ 
fore,  in  his  uttermost  hostility  there  must 
mingle  somewhat  of  prudent  caution  and  pa¬ 
ternal  care.  While  a  negative,  not  to  say  a 
fictitious  policy  will  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
assaults,  there  must  always  be  a  positive 
policy  in  reserve.  To  harmonize  these  two, 
yet  not  disclose  too  much  of  either,  demands 
tact,  finesse,  and  political  probity  of  no  com¬ 
mon  order ;  at  least  in  the  present  day,  when 
political  strife  is  no  longer  internecine,  and 
the  result  of  every  fresh  struggle  adds  to  the 
arguments  for  systematic  compromise.  Here 
is  but  the  outline  of  the  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  in  a  Leader  of  Opposition,  not  of  the 
powers  and  qualities  they  imply.  Eloquence, 
personal  influence,  tact,  strategic  genius, 
temper,  foresight,  magnanimity,  knowledge, 
even  to  the  minutest  details, — how  rare  in 
their  separate  manifestation,  and  still  more 
rare  in  combination ! 

Bearing  these  conditions  in  mind,  the  na¬ 
tion  ought  to  look  with  jealous  scrutiny  at 
the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  man 
who  fills  the  post  of  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  just  now  that  man.  Are  we  not  bound 
then  to  inquire  by  what  means  he  reached 
that  post,  and  by  what  right  he  keeps  it? 

This  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  the  follow- 
ing  pages,  premising  that  our  tests  will  be 
applied,  not  to  the  measures  Mr.  Disraeli 
may  recommend,  but  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducts  his  party :  so  that  if  the  result 
of  our  scrutiny  be  favorable  to  him,  we  shall 
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in  nowise  commit  ourselves  to  an  approval 
of  his  policy ;  while  if  it  be  unfavorable,  we 
shall  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  po¬ 
litical  partiality. 

Five  years  ago  we  passed  in  review  the 
then  career  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  author  and 
politician.  The  result  of  a  very  elaborate 
examination  was  a  singular  array  of  contrasts 
and  incongruities,  of  failures  and  triumphs,  of 
incomprehensible  eccentricities  and  uncom¬ 
prehended  powers.  As  an  author,  we  found 
him  commencing  with  a  novel  of  singular 
originality  and  force,  which  at  once  fixed 
attention  on  its  youthful  writer;  and  finish¬ 
ing  after  an  interval  full  of  literary  extrava¬ 
gances,  with  fictions  displaying  no  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  constructive  or  artistic  skill,  and 
chiefly  interesting  as  being  astonishing  po¬ 
litical  pamphlets  in  three  volumes.  As  a 
politician,  his  progress  had  been  as  striking 
as  had  been  his  retrogression,  or  at  least  his 
non-advancement,  in  the  other  branch  of  in¬ 
tellectual  activity.  From  his  first  dibut, 
some  two-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  the  po¬ 
litical  arena,  he  had,  it  is  true,  attempted  a 
series  of  “  vigorous  a.ssaults  on  the  portals 
of  the  Temple  of  Fame”  with  ridiculous  ill- 
success,  until  at  last  the  culminating  point  of 
his  folly  wa.s  reached  in  his  maiden  speech 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1837, 
which  was,  without  exception,  (the  relative 
pretensions  of  men  being  borne  in  mind,) 
the  most  extraordinary  fiasco  ever  known  in 
that  assembly.  But  here  if  he  touched  the 
earth,  it  was  but  to  rebound  with  fresh 
strength.  We  had  gone  through  our  exami-  1 
nation  of  the  previous  life  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
no  spirit  of  malice  or  ridicule,  but  rather  in 
a  sincere  admiration  of  the  singular  vigor  of 
mind,  perseverance,  and  self-control,  which, 
within  a  very  few  years  after  this  most  signal 
failure,  could  have  so  strengthened,  wrought, 
and  toned  exuberant  and  hitherto  ill-disci¬ 
plined  powers,  as  to  enable  him  to  constitute 
himself  the  triumphant  assailant  of  the  most 
powerful  and  practised  parliamentary  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  day,  and  ultimately  attain  the 
leadership  of  the  party  which  that  champion 
had  abandoned.  It  is  not  by  hiding  the 
early  errors  of  eminent  men  that  service  is 
done  to  their  reputation ;  it  is  rather  the  con¬ 
trast  presented  by  their  later  years  that 
raises  them  in  public  estimation.  When  the 
superabundant  heat  and  excitability  of  youth 
have  passed  away,  the  traces  of  such  extrav¬ 
agances  mark  the  native  force  of  genius  or 
character  of  which  they  were  the  evanescent 
ebullitions ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  mankind 
feel  even  more  respect  for  a  maturity  that 


has  resulted  from  the  gradual  expulsion  of 
the  fiery  spirit  of  enterprise  or  self-display, 
than  for  that  less  questionable  steadiness 
which  is  but  the  consolidation  of  mediocrity. 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  past  life  will  bear  this  test ; 
and,  even  more  than  some  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  he  gains  in  the  present  aspect  of  his 
character  by  the  contrast  it  affords  to  that 
past  life  ;  while,  as  even  in  his  wildest  esca¬ 
pades  there  was  always  manifested  a  noble 
daring,  and  aspirations  only  provocative  of 
ridicule  because  unsupported  by  adequate 
powers,  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  later 
achievements  ought  not  to  be  lessened  by 
fears  of  a  relapse.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  performed 
many  foolish  and  bombastic  feats,  but  he 
has  never  done  a  mean  thing :  his  extrava¬ 
gances  have  always  been  on  the  chivalrous 
side :  even  in  his  exultation  at  the  success 
of  his  attacks  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
others  pursued  that  statesman  with  rancor 
in  his  retreat,  Mr.  Disraeli  never  forgot  the 
courtesy  and  respect  that  are  due  to  a  fallen 
foe.  From  the  hour  of  Sir  Robert’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  his  assailant,  however  bitter  while  the 
work  was  still  to  be  done,  never  uttered  one 
word  in  his  disparagement. 

Why  do  we  dwell  at  all  on  the  early  fol¬ 
lies  of  this  parliamentary  phoenix  ?  Because 
they  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  fitness  for  the  post  he 
now  holds,  and  for  its  possible  prospective 
responsibilities.  If  we  are  to  belive  that 
the  whole  opposition  is  a  sham — that  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  not  the  leader ;  that  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  some  other 
“  coming  man,”  is  to  supersede  him  ;  that  he 
is  merely  used  as  a  guerilla  chief  or  a  free 
lance,  to  be  cast  aside  when  the  work  of  at¬ 
tack  is  finished,  that  he  may  make  room  for 
more  legitimate  commanders  to  march  into 
p)ossession  under  cover  of  his  assault ;  if  the 
man  who  has  rallied  his  party  from  confu¬ 
sion — almost  from  despair — to  lead  them  to 
the  rout  of  the  ministry,  and  the  then  mo¬ 
mentary  trusteeship  of  the  nation ;  if,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  the  laws  of  parliamentary  chiv¬ 
alry,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  legitimate  pretensions  are 
to  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  whole 
vision  of  a  Country  Party  and  a  successful 
Opposition  is  to  vanish  like  a  dissolving- 
view,  why  then  we  should  be  compelled  to 
place  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Present  on  a  footing 
with  his  Past,  and  wait  for  that  Future, 
which  a  man  of  his  powers  and  courage 
would  inevitably  prepare  for  such  purblind 
cunning  and  perfidious  folly.  But  as  we  see 
nothing  in  the  mental,  moral,  or  physical 
conformation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  that  should  put 
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him  beyond  the  official  any  more  than  the 
parliamentary  pale — as  he  has  displayed 
more  eloquence,  more  varied  debating  pow¬ 
ers,  more  strategic  skill,  and  has  achieved 
more  victories  than  any  of  his  colleagues  or 
competitors,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the 
belief,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  read  in 
print  and  hear  in  society  to  the  contrary, 
that  this  successful  party-leader  and  most 
subtle  and  brilliant  debater  is  as  eligible  for 
high  office  as  any  other  intellectual  biped 
who  may  in  former  days  have  triumphantly 
fulBlIed  the  ostensible  and  preliminary  con¬ 
ditions.  If,  then,  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  is  a  reality  and  an  entity, 
not  a  myth,  it  follows  that,  according  to  our 
opening  theory,  he  becomes  a  prospective 
participator  in  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  invested  with  the  present  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  man  who  leads  on  his  troops 
to  the  destruction  of  existing  powers  and 
systems.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  severely 
testing  his  principles  and  theories — of  divin¬ 
ing  from  bis  past  pyrotechnics  and  his  pres¬ 
ent  nebulosities,  some  consistent  political 
scheme,  or  some  concrete  policy. 

Look  back  at  the  state  of  things  in  1846. 
The  first  sentiment  of  the  Tory  party  was 
one  of  indignation  at  what  appeared  to  them 
rank  treason  to  political  ties  and  traditions. 
Their  first  policy  was  one  of  revenge ;  of 
which  Lord  George  Bentinck  supplied  the 
moral,  Mr  Disraeli  the  mental  agency ;  Lord 
George  was  its  originator,  Mr.  Disraeli  its  in¬ 
strument.  We  all  know  with  what  success 
these  two  champions  of  a  surprised  interest 
wreaked  its  natural  vengeance  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  If  they  could  not  avert  the  storm, 
they  at  least  overthrew  the  master  who  had 
raised  it.  Even  then,  the  bond  of  cohesion 
among  the  representatives  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  was  little  better  than  mere 
hatred  to  a  name ;  and  the  public  had  too 
much  faith  in  the  newly -inaugurated  system, 
to  supprose  that  any  more  philosophical  or 
germinative  principle  could  lurk  l^hind  so 
barbarous  a  standard.  The  parliamentary 
successes  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  brilliant  although 
they  had  been,  were  not  of  a  character  to 
render  him  a  favorite  with  any  portion  of  the 
public,  but  those  of  a  stem,  staunch,  and 
steadfast  nature,  who  continually  fed  the 
flame  o(  a  retrospective  animosity.  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  own  abstinence  from  any  further  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  fallen  minister  withheld  the 
stimulus  even  from  this  passion. 

The  sadden  death  of  Lord  George  Ben¬ 
tinck  produced,  however,  a  total  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Tory,  or  Country  Party. 


Whether  Mr.  Disraeli  seized  on  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  that  party,  or  whether  he  was  elected 
to  it, — whether,  at  first,  he  did  or  did  not 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  those  who  were  seem¬ 
ingly  following  his  lead, — or  whether,  like 
another  “  adventurer  ”  of  our  time,  he  first 
seized  on  it  vi  et  armis,  and  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained,  by  a  sort  of  half-compulsory  vole, 
the  sanction  of  those  whom  he  had  taken  by 
surprise, — these  are  questions  which  much 
agitated  the  public  at  the  time,  but  which 
have  now  lost  their  interest.  Still,  their  con¬ 
temporaneous  discussion,  while  it  consoli¬ 
dated,  in  one  sense,  the  position  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  by  stripping  it  of  its  fabulous  or  mythi¬ 
cal  character,  also  tended  to  the  spread  of 
prejudices  against  that  gentleman  in  the 
public  mind.  To  a  policy  of  mere  revenge 
had  naturally  succeeded  a  blind  impulse  of 
mere  reaction.  “  Deep-mouthed  Boeotians  ” 
commenced  a  noisy  agitation  for  a  restoration 
of  “  protection  to  native  industry they 
called  aggregate  meetings  of  the  ultras  and 
the  discontented  of  all  classes,  and  they  or¬ 
ganized  associations  with  very  big  names 
and  very  little  aims, — bodies  whose  threats 
were  "  all  sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth¬ 
ing.”  The  same  Boeotian  orators,  flashed 
with  success,  became  pilgrims,  apostles  of  the 
new  reaction ;  they  stirred  up  the  agricul¬ 
tural  mind  in  its  clayey  homes  and  fenny 
fastnesses ;  the  whole  island  rang  with  the 
indignant  growl  of  a  responsive  chorus. 
Every  success  of  this  kind  was  a  new  obsta¬ 
cle  in  the  path  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  new 
agitation  tended  to  the  planting  of  a  fixed 
idea,  and  added  to  the  difficulty  of  managing 
the  unmanageable.  The  press  used  it  as  a 
means  of  annoyance  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was 
now  made  responsible  for  all  the  vagaries,  all 
the  statistical  and  economic  blunders  of  his 
insubordinates ;  now  threatened  with  depo¬ 
sition  from  his  giddy  and  uncertain  elevation, 
whither  were  to  be  raised  the  rampant  Boeo¬ 
tians  aforesaid.  If  a  Nemesis  had  guided 
him  to  the  destruction  of  the  temporary  as¬ 
cendency  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  so  now  a  like  spirit 
of  fatalistic  justice  dictated  his  own  punish¬ 
ment,  and  the  means  thereof.  The  ridicule, 
the  sneers,  the  sarcasms,  the  damnatory  quiz¬ 
zing,  that  had  formed  his  weapons,  were  now 
employed  against  him  in  his  turn.  Get 
flogged  with  scorpions,  put  your  head  in  a 
hornet’s  nest,  turn  Turk  and  try  to  increase 
the  degree  by  adding  to  the  quantity  of  your 
marital  happiness,  or  be  the  premier  of  a  fall¬ 
ing  party,— ^o  anything  rather  than  provoke 
the  attacks  of  the  witty  and  malicious  satir¬ 
ists  who  furnish  the  public  with  their  diurnal 
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thoughts.  Mr.  Disraeli  became  the  standing 
target  of  these  gentlemen,  who  sought  their 
wespons  in  a  well-stored  armory — in  the  ex¬ 
travagances  of  his  past  public  life.  Nor,  in 
the  divided  state  of  his  own  party,  did  his  as 
yet  unrecognized  claims  obtain  for  him  a 
timely  support  from  their  organs.  Earnest, 
manly  opposition  he  might  have  borne,  as 
bringing  with  it  an  admission  of  his  strength  ; 
but  the  harassing  warfare  of  bush-fighting 
tactics  taxed  his  utmost  self-possession  and 
courage.  If  the  belief  that  he  was  bom  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  party  had  not  been  strong 
within  him,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
that  be  could  hare  withstood  such  sussaults. 
The  real  strength  of  his  tormentors  lay  in  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea  (that  is  to  say,  in  the 
public  mind)  that  “  protection  ”  could  ever  be 
restored.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  yet  powerful 
enough  to  destroy  this  lever  by  a  bold  disa¬ 
vowal  of  any  such  intention  ;  and  thus,  while, 
from  motives  of  prudence,  he  remained  silent, 
he  was  successfully  saddled  with  all  the  ridi¬ 
cule  attaching  to  toe  peripatetic  Bceotian  ora¬ 
tors,  the  purblind  red-tapists,  and  the  mum¬ 
my  financiers  of  a  by-gone  and  buried  system. 
He  was  like  the  man  with  the  Turned  Head 
— obliged  to  look  behindwards  when  striving 
to  go  forwards. 

The  effect  of  all  this  quizzing  was  to  im¬ 
plant  in  the  public  mind  a  notion  of  the  utter 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Leadership,  retro¬ 
spectively  strengthened  by  the  still  greater 
absurdity  of  his  ever  obtaining  office,  or  be¬ 
ing  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  any,  even 
the  most  trifling,  portion  of  the  nation’s  af¬ 
fairs.  The  most  muddle-headed  relicts  of 
squatting  Toryism,  men  guiltless  of  an  original 
idea,  and  who  had  passed  their  days  in  “  utter 
respectability,”  were  preferred  to  the  brilliant 
and  successful  debater,  the  subtile  and  ingen¬ 
ious  tactician.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  reputation  for 
extraordinary  talent  very  nearly  ruined  him. 

The  session  of  1849  opened  for  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  under  these  circumstances,  with  no  very 
cheering  prospiects.  A  man  less  sublimely 
self-confident  would  have  shrunk  from  a 
position  so  doubtful  and  a  duty  so  danger¬ 
ous.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  gifted  in  a  remark- 1 
able  degree  with  the  quality  of  perseverance. 
The  greater  the  apparent  obstacle,  the  more 
determined  his  resolve  that  it  shall  be  over¬ 
come.  If  the  public  mind  was  preposse -sed 
with  the  idea  that  a  great  interest,  once  the 
predominant  one  in  the  country,  was  so  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed  as  even  to  be  unable  to  stip¬ 
ulate  for  any  conditions,  but  must  still  lie 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  its  successful  foe — if 
the  Dotkm  of  a  leader  of  such  a  party  was. 


as  a  matter  of  course,  hailed  with  ridicule 
and  contempt,  whether  that  leader  were  a 
man  distinguished  in  the  literary  and  political 
world,  or  the  inheritor  of  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  ancient  titles  in  the  country — the 
only  adequate  antagonists  of  such  impres¬ 
sions  must  be  countervailing  facts.  When 
such  a  party,  and  such  leaders,  had  risen  up 
from  their  supposed  bed  of  death,  and  struck 
a  blow,  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  the 
public  begin  to  believe  in  their  continued 
existence.  Mr.  Disraeli  set  about  his  work 
with  a  tact  and  skill  worthy  of  the  most 
honored  parliamentary  leaders,  carefully 
avoiding  to  commit  his  party  to  any  course 
of  conduct  for  the  sake  of  temporary  triumph, 
which  might  necessitate  subsequent  retracta¬ 
tion  or  tergiversation.  The  example  of  the 
fate  of  the  last  leader  of  a  Tory  Opposition 
was  enough  to  warn  off  less  powerful  and 
popular  chieftains  from  so  dangerous  a  pre¬ 
cedent.  Mr.  Disraeli  laid  his  plan,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  approaches,  with  much  caution 
and  prudence,  and  with  a  foresight  which 
already  presaged  success.  He  saw  in  what 
lay  the  weakness  of  his  party.  He  saw  that 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country  alone 
was  not  in  question, — that  his  adversaries 
had  gained  their  victory  and  maintained  their 
ground,  by  associating  with  the  name  of 
Tory  and  landlord  the  imputation  of  sordid 
self-interest,  and  that,  under  the  influence  of 
this  prejudice,  the  aristocracy  were  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  the  prescriptive  claim 
which  they  derived  from  superior  education 
and  position.  The  first  thing  necessary  was 
to  destroy  all  foundation  for  such  prejudices  ; 
for  the  rest,  be  might  trust  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  British  people. 

And  here,  whatever  result  we  may  at  last 
arrive  at  in  this  inquiry,  let  us  do  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  tactique  by 
which  he  managed  his  party  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  ultimately  regained  for  it  a  posi¬ 
tion  which,  in  1846,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  for  ever,  was  all  his  own  ;  that  it 
was  promulgated,  though  eautiously  and 
sparingly,  amidst  ridicule  from  opponents — - 
even  from  friends ;  and  that,  whether  it  be 
wise  or  unwise,  statesmanlike  or  charlatanic, 
sound  or  flimsy,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  is  due  the  whole  and  sole 
merit,  if  there  be  any,  of  having  persevered 
in  it  with  all  the  courage  and  self-abandon¬ 
ment  of  one  who  leads  a  forlorn  hope. 

It  was,  however,  in  March,  1848,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  first  opened  on  the  Manchester 
School”  the  battery  which  afterwards  did  so 
,  much  execution  in  the  ranks  of  their  parlia- 
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mentaiy  disciples.  It  was  in  a  debate  on 
the  proposal  to  renew  the  Income  Tax  (on 
March  10th  of  that  year)  that  he  hrst  taunted 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  with  having 
created  a  permanent  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
by  forcing  the  new  commercial  system  on 
the  country.  It  is  observable  that  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  had  not  %ven  then  got  over  that  tendency 
to  high-flown  forms  of  rhetoric  and  mere 
mechanical  antithesis  which  characterized  his 
earlier  speeches.  The  unfortunate  failure  of 
Mr.  Cobden’s  “  universal  peace”  prophecies, 
made  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  furnished  the 
champion  of  the  Tories  with  an  excellent 
theme  for  quizzing  such  millenarian  states¬ 
men.  “  You  the  representatives  of  Peace 
and  Plenty!”  he  said.  “Yes;  Peace  and 
Plenty  amid  a  starving  people,  and  with  a 
world  in  arms.”  And  then  he  demanded, 
where  was  the  boasted  “  reciprocity”  with 
which  England  was  to  have  been  met?  A 
bit  on  the  same  subject  in  the  same  speech 
was  peculiarly  apposite  at  the  time,  because 
the  exaggerated  predictions  of  Mr.  Cobden 
and  his  friends  were  recoiling  on  themselves, 
and  injuring  the  cause  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  nation.  Another  point  in 
the  same  speech  told  well  with  the  Whigs, 
as  well  as  the  Tories,  and  prepared  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  much  acrimonious  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  interest.  He  reminded  the  House 
that  the  great  cry  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law 
agitators  had  been  against  “  class  legislation ;” 
and  yet  they  now,  in  their  speeches  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House,  boasted  that  the  recent 
legislation  had  been  fought  for  and  won  by 
the  middle  class.  This  allusion,  although  it 
seems  of  no  great  power  now,  happened  to 
be  very  apposite  at  the  time.  The  success¬ 
ful  Tribune  of  the  late  popular  movement 
had  not  yet  subsided  from  the  dictatorial 
position  to  which  he  had  been  elevated  by 
the  homage  and  eulogy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Although  be  had  signally  failed  in  his  late 
prophecies,  his  prestige  had  not  then  quite 
departed  from  him  ;  and  be  was  furious  at 
the  boldness  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  House,  assailed  the  very 
basis  of  his  power  and  influence. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  (1848)  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  also  took  a  very  prominent  position  in 
the  debate  on  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws.  He  sought  to  elevate  the 
subject  above  the  dead  level  of  ordinary  Op¬ 
position  oratory.  The  House  had  been 
wearied  with  dreary  and  unintelligible  statis- 
tica,  and  dull,  stereotyped  prophecies  of 


national  ruin.  Mr.  Disraeli  touched  a  chord 
that  vibrated  with  many  who  remembered 
the  days  of  the  elder  orators,  and  even  those 
when  some  now  living  giants  in  debate  were 
young.  Deploring  the  danger  that  our  com¬ 
mercial  marine  would  be  impaired  by  the 
measure,  he  exclaimed  that  he,  at  least,  would 
not  incur  the  responsibility,  by  his  vote,  of 
endangering  that  empire,  gained  by  so  much 
valor,  and  guarded  with  so  much  vigilance — 
that  empire,  broader  than  both  the  Americas, 
and  richer  than  the  farthest  Ind — which  was 
foreshadowed  in  its  infancy  by  the  genius  of 
a  Blake,  and  consecrated  in  its  culminating 
glory  by  the  blood  of  a  Nelson — the  empire 
of  the  seas  !  The  peroration  to  the  speech  in 
which  this  passage  occurred  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Mr.  Disraeli  had  yet  delivered, 
and,  although  dashed  a  little  with  the  bom¬ 
bastic  vein  of  Ahoy,  it  contributed  much  to 
raise  him,  not  merely  with  his  party,  but 
with  the  House. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1849  that  Mr.  Di.sraeli  stood  for¬ 
ward  as  the  avowed  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  fact  seemed  so  strange  and  improbable, 
that  men  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.  But  there  could  be  no  mistake  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to  move  the  amendment  to 
the  address,  which  he  did  in  a  singularly 
powerful  speech,  formed  on  the  old  parlia¬ 
mentary  models.  But  a  short  time  had 
passed  since  the  death  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck.  Feelings  of  friendship,  delicacy,  and 
subordination  had  led  Mr.  Disraeli  to  act  as 
the  lieutenant  of  that  noble  lord,  even  while 
his  insight  told  him  that  a  mere  policy  of 
revenge  or  reaction  could  never  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  his  party.  But  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  leadership,  Mr.  Disraeli  adopted 
a  bolder  tone  and  a  more  practical  policy. 
He  was  now,  too,  officially  recognized  by 
Lord  John  Russell  as  the  accredited  person 
with  whom  he,  as  Leader  of  the  House, 
could  make  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  did 
not  forget  in  his  speech  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  departed  friend.  Alluding 
to  Lord  George’s  plans  for  promoting  repro¬ 
ductive  labor  in  Ireland,  he  recalled  to  the 
House  “  that  the  promoter  of  that  policy 
was  no  longer  among  them.  At  a  time  when 
everything  that  was  occurring  vindicated  his 
prescience,  and  demanded  his  energy,  his 
party  no  longer  had  his  sagacity  to  guide  or 
his  courage  to  sustain  them.  In  the  midst 
of  parliamentary  strife,  that  plume  could 
soar  no  more  round  which  they  loved  to 
rally.  But  he  had  left  them  the  legacy  of 
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heroes — the  memory  of  hU  great  name  and 
the  inspiration  of  his  gpoat  example.”  The 
hyperbolical  tone  of  this  rhetorical  flourish 
will  seem  less  incongruous  with  the  prosaic 
nature  of  the  subject,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  chivalrous  character  of  the  deceased 
nobleman,  and  the  painful  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  his  sudden  death,  had  produced  a 
wide-spread  sympathy  among  the  public, 
while  by  his  own  party  Lord  George  had  for 
some  time  been  regarded  with  an  almost 
romantic  admiration. 

In  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a 
desperate  onslaught  on  the  Manchester 
School  and  their  measures.  He  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  his  new  tactics 
by  insisting  on  “  reciprocity”  as  being  '*  the 
first  principle  of  tariflfs.”  “  Reciprocity,”  he 
maintained,  “  was  the  only  principle  on  which 
a  large  and  expansive  system  of  commerce 
oould  be  founded.”  He  denounced  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  as  wrong,  because  based  on  a 
different  principle.  “  You  go  on  fighting 
hostile  tanfls,”  he  said,  “  with  free  imports — 
a  course  most  injurious  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country.”  Thus  far  Mr.  Disraeli  by  im¬ 
plication  condemned  the  policy  of  “  reaction,” 
contending,  not  for  the  restoration  of  “  Pro¬ 
tection”  as  a  principle,  but  for  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  measure  of  common  justice 
and  common  sense,  justified  by  the  law  of 
self-preservation.  Mr.  Cobden’s  system  of 
agitation  was  attacked  with  unsparing  band. 
Turning  to  his  party,  the  new  leader  apos¬ 
trophized  them  in  words  of  comfort,  which 
two  years  after  were  proved  to  be  prophetic. 
“  Let  us  not  despair !"  he  exclaimed.  “  We 
have,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  occurred — 
we  have  the  inspiration  of  a  great  cause.  We 
stand  here,  not  only  to  uphold  the  throne 
but  the  empire  ;  to  vindicate  the  industrial 
privileges  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  our  colonial  system;  to 
uphold  the  Church,  no  longer  assailed  by 
masked  batteries  of  appropriation  clauses, 
but  by  unvisored  foes  ; — we  stand  here  to 
maintain  freedom  of  election  and  the  majesty 
of  Parliament,  against,  the  Jacobin  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  the  Lancashire  clubs.  These  are 
stakes  not  likely  to  be  lost.  At  any  rate,  I 
would  sooner  my  tongue  were  palsied  before 
I  counselled  the  people  of  England  to  lower 
their  tone.  Yes;  1  would  sooner  quit  this 
House  for  ever,  than  I  would  say  to  the 
people  of  England  that  they  overrated  their 
position.  1  leave  these  delicate  intimations 
to  the  fervent  patriotism  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  new  school.  For  my  part,  I  denounce 
their  politics,  and  1  defy  their  predictioos ; 
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but  1  do  so  because  1  have  faith  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  and  in  their  genius,  and  in 
their  destiny.”  Here,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  have  a  kind  of  defiance  to  which  our 
later  politicians  had  not  been  accustomed. 
The  agency  called  “  public  opinion”  in  this 
country  is  the  safest  guide  for  legislators 
when  that  opinion  is  legitimately  expressed ; 
but  when  it  is  mannfaclured  by  agitating 
demagogues,  it  ceases  to  be  public  opinion, 
and  it  loses  its  immunities.  Mr.  Disraeli  de¬ 
nounced  the  spurious  article  when,  complain¬ 
ing  that  ministers  had  too  much  yielded  to 
what  was  called  public  opinion,  he  said  that 
Public  opinion  on  the  Continent  had  turned 
out  to  be  the  voice  of  secret  societies ;  and 
public  opinion  in  England  was  tht  clamor  of 
organized  club$."  It  is  not  here  that  we 
would  test  the  truth  of  these  assertions.  Our 
task  is  confined  to  the  fitness  of  such  a  course 
of  leadership  for  the  then  exigencies  of  the 
Tory  Opposition  ;  because  we  are  here  only 
trying  Mr.  Disraeli’s  claims,  without  involving 
oursuves  in  vexed  political  questions.  In 
the  language  of  these  passages  there  is  still 
something  too  much  of  the  ambition  of  the 
rhetorician — too  much  of  what  we  have 
called  mechanical  antithesis;  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  adventurous  orator,  from 
sentence  to  sentence,  was  spurred  on  by  the 
exultant  cheers  of  a  party  powerful  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  still  more  in  their  new  instinct  of 
subordination  ;  that  a  little  hyperbole  might 
be  allowed,  if  only  to  mark  a  contrast  to  the 
bald  commonplace  with  which  the  party  had 
bfeen  regaled  by  their  accustomed  staff  of 
orators ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tone  assumed  for  some  time  past  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  late  agitation  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  democratic  (not  to  say  unconstitu¬ 
tional)  to  justify  and  demand  that  the  ground 
of  contest  should  be  shifted  from  an  alleged 
struggle  for  rents  and  “  dear  bread”  to  some 
principle  more  worthy  the  efforts  of  an 
ancient  aristocracy.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
we  are  led  to  concede  to  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
merit  of  having  elevated  the  position  of  his 
party,  and  of  having  placed  it  above  the 
range  of  the  sneers  of  the  smaller  fry  of 
antagonists. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  next  movement  was  of  a 
more  practical  character.  Ridiculed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  self-sufficient  doc¬ 
trinaire*  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  public  ear,  and  who  appeared  to  act  sys¬ 
tematically  on  some  mol  d’ordre,  it  proved  in 
the  end  a  most  formidable  mode  of  attack. 
It  was,  indeed,  remarkable  how  soon  the 
flippancy  of  studied  contempt  was  changed 
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into  the  insolence  of  apprehension,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  had  hitherto  been  held  up  as 
only  a  flashy  orator  and  meretricious  ad¬ 
venturer,  proceeded  from  step  to  step  in 
developing  his  plan  of  campaign — a  plan  (it 
may  be  observed,  en  passant)  by  which  he 
reduced  the  ministerial  majority  from  140  in 
1849,  to  14  in  1851. 

Assuming  that  the  Leader  of  an  Opposi¬ 
tion  must  be  prepared,  not  only  with  the 
purely  strategic  policy  which  is  to  gain  votes, 
but  also  with  some  distinct  and  sound  prop¬ 
ositions  on  which  he  may  rest  the  claims  of 
his  party  to  legislate  hereafter,  it  will  be 
useful  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1849,  which  ultimately  changed  the  attitude 
and  prospects  of  parties.  ^  long  as  “  pro¬ 
tection”  and  “dear  bread”  could  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  Opposition  as  their  party 
cries,  they  were  sure  to  see  a  heavy  ma¬ 
jority  arrayed  against  them :  those  views 
once  abandoned,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  majority  lost  the  bond  of  cohesion. 
Upon  some  neutral  ground,  they  might  once 
more  be  appealed  to  as  free  agents.  In  this 
disposable  portion  of  the  House  might  be 
included  a  considerable  number  of  county 
members  and  proprietors  who  were  pledged 
to  Free  Trade,  because  they  believed  in  the 
expansive  power  of  British  agriculture,  and 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  independent 
Liberals,  who  were  as  little  disposed  to  see 
the  manufacturing  class  as  the  landed  aristoc¬ 
racy  in  the  ascendant.  To  these  sections  of 
the  House  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  tacit  appeal 
when  demanding  attention  to  the  state  of 
local  taxation  and  of  the  burthens  on  land. 
Basing  his  ease  on  his  faith  in  the  common 
sense  and  love  of  justice  inherent  in  the 
British  character,  he  claimed  that  the  agri¬ 
culturists,  having  been  deprived  by  the  late 
policy  of  the  country  of  the  protection  they 
derived  from  import  duties  on  grain,  should 
be  relieved  from  any  and  all  burthens  bear¬ 
ing  exclusively  on  them,  and  for  the  imposi¬ 
tion  or  retention  of  which  that  “  protection” 
had  been  made  the  justification.  It  is  not 
here  that  we  would  discuss  the  specific  value 
of  such  a  proposition,  being  only  engaged  in 
the  inquiry  so  far  as  to  determine  whether  its 
adoption  strengthens  Mr.  Disraeli’s  claims  as 
a  tactician  and  Party  Leader.  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
case,  true  or  false,  was,  that  at  present  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  local  taxation  for  national 
purposes  fell  upon  the  land,  and  that  one- 
third  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  excise 
was  unjustly  levied  on  agricultural  produce. 
The  imme<^te  effect  of  this  claim  on  the 
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House  was  not  very  great ;  but  it  was  at 
once  admitted  that  the  Opposition  had  now 
something  to  go  upon  more  legitimate  than 
hatred  to  a  name,  or  a  mere  blind  impulse  of 
reaction.  The  speech  in  which  the  new  pro¬ 
position  was  enforced,  like  all  recent  ones 
from  the  same  source,  aimed  at  higher  ob¬ 
jects  than  those  immediately  avowed.  His 
previous  attacks  on  the  manufacturing  inter¬ 
est  had  aroused  its  chiefs,  and  they  already 
began  to  look  on  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  antago¬ 
nist,  although  at  present  not  a  formidable  one. 
He  denounced  all  attempts  to  legislate  for 
or  by  a  class,  (another  step  towards  the  good 
graces  of  the  public,)  and  maintained  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  enUre  nation  depended 
upon  the  union  and  prosperity  of  all  classes. 
Applying  these  views  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Manchester  party,  he  apostrophized  them 
as  having  all  in  open  chorus  announced  their 
object  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  the  universe,  and  to  make  this  country  the 
workshop  of  the  world.  That  system,  and 
the  system  of  the  Tory  party,  were  exactly 
contrary.  The  landed  interest  invited  union. 
They  believed  that  national  prosperity  could 
only  be  produced  by  the  prosperity  of  all 
classes.  But  the  Manchester  school  prefer¬ 
red  to  remain  in  isolated  splendor  and  soli¬ 
tary  magnificence.  “  But  believe  me,”  he 
added,  “  I  speak  not  as  your  enemy  when  1 
say,  that  it  will  be  an  exception  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  seem  hitherto  to  have  ruled 
society,  if  you  can  succeed  in  maintaining 
the  success  at  which  you  aim,  without  the 
possession  of  that  permanence  and  stability 
which  the  territorial  principle  alone  can  afford. 
Although  you  may  for  a  moment  flourish 
after  their  destruction — although  your  ports 
may  be  filled  with  shipping,  your  factories 
smoke  on  every  plain,  and  your  forget  flame 
in  every  city,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
form  an  exception  to  that  which  the  page  of 
history  has  mournfully  recorded ;  that  you, 
too,  should  not  fade  like  the  Tyrian  dye,  and 
moulder  like  the  Venetian  palaces.  But, 
united  with  the  land,  you  will  obtain  that 
best  and  surest  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  your  enduring  welfare;  you  will  find 
in  that  interest  a  counsellor  in  all  your  trou¬ 
bles,  in  danger  your  undaunted  champion, 
and  in  adversity  your  steady  customer.  1 
wish  to  see  the  i^riculture,  the  commerce, 
and  the  manufactures  of  England,  not  ad¬ 
versaries,  but  co-mates  and  partners — and 
rivals  only  in  the  ardor  of  their  patriotism 
and  in  the  activity  of  their  public  spirit.”  On 
July  the  2d,  of  the  same  year,  on  a  motion 
to  consider  the  State  of  the  Nation,  be  ob- 
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tained  156  votes  against  296  given  to  the 
Government ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  in  speaking  on  Mr.  Henries’  motion 
for  a  fixed  duty  on  foreign  corn,  he  made  a 
rattling  onslaught  on  Mr.  Cobden,  in  retort¬ 
ing  upon  him  a  recent  charge,  that  his  (Mr. 
Disraeli’s)  professions  out  of  doors  were  in¬ 
consistent  with  those  he  made  in  Parliament. 
These  pitched  combats  between  the  Tory 
leader  and  the  chief  of  the  Manchester  school 
became  now  more  frequent — a  sure  sign  that 
the  former  was  making  way,  and  consolidat¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  his  own  position  and 
that  of  his  party. 

Thus,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  profited  by  his  op¬ 
portunities.  His  Leadership,  however  at¬ 
tained,  was  practically  acquiesced  in  by  at 
least  156  of  his  followers ;  he  was  recognized 
in  his  new  capacity  by  the  head  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  he  was  attacked  in  it  by  Mr. 
Cobden.  He  had  adroitly  shifted  the  tactics 
of  his  party  from  an  untenable  to  a  tenable 
groond,  and  had  made  strides  towards  recon¬ 
ciling  an  estranged  interest  with  the  nation  at 
large. 

The  session  of  1850  was  also  one  of  ad¬ 
vance  for  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  the  debate  on 
the  Address,  he  followed  up  the  leading  idea 
of  his  speech  at  the  commencement  of  the 
previous  session,  but  he  developed  it  more 
boldly.  The  claim  he  set  up  for  his  party 
was  embodied  in  the  general  demand  for 
“  Justice  to  the  land  of  England,” — to  the 
owners,  to  the  occupiers,  to  the  culUvators — 
to  all  persons  dependent  upon  the  land.  It 
was  now,  too,  that  he  attempted  to  turn  the 
dank  of  the  Manchester  school,  by  adopting 
their  principles,  and  making  them  serve  his 
own  purpose.  Accepting  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxims  of  the  politicians  who  profess 
to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  political 
economy — that  the  raw  material  of  manufac¬ 
tures  should  be  untaxed,  he  claimed  for  the 
land  that  it  was  the  raw  material  of  agricnl- 
ture,  and  he  demanded  that  thu  kind  of  raw 
material  should  be  as  free  from  taxation  as 
any  other.  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  most 
able  speeches  he  bad  ever  yet  delivered,  Mr. 
Disraeli  proclaimed  that,  as  far  as  his  own 
convictions  went,  he  still  condemned  the  late 
change  in  our  commercial  policy.  “  A  more 
perilous,  and  as  he  believed  a  more  disastrous, 
experiment  in  politics  never  yet  occurred.” 
A  bolder  proposition  still  was  that  which 
followed,  when  he  declared  his  conviction 
UuU  the  land  of  England  never  did  at  any 
time  depend  for  it*  fortune  on  any  artifcial 
law  whatever.  In  fact,  by  this  time,  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  acquired  no  inconsiderable 


"  hearing”  in  the  House,  while  his  own  party 
surrendered  themselves,  as  far  as  outward 
demonstrations  went,  entirely  to  his  guidance. 
The  cheers  of  the  one,  andfthe  listening  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  other,  tempted  him  sometimes  to 
utter  propositions  a  little  too  bold  for  an 
assembly  whose  members  counted  a  slight 
knowledge  of  past  and  contemporary  history 
among  their  legislatorial  qualifications.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  there  was  moderation,  tact, 
demonstrability,  and  common  sense”  in  the 
general  principle  he  laid  down.  Above  all, 
there  was  novelty  and  a  semblance  of  logical 
fairness,  in  accepting  the  principles  of  antag¬ 
onists  and  arguing  from  them. 

This  speech  prr^uced  a  very  striking  effect, 
out  of  doors  as  well  as  in  the  House  itself. 
The  immediate  result  of  its  ingenious  theory 
and  bold  logic  was,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  in  less 
than  three  weeks  after  was  able  to  rally  252 
votes  in  favor  of  his  motion  for  the  relief  of 
special  agricultural  burthens.  The  ministers 
obtained  but  273  ;  so  that  their  majority, 
which  the  year  before  had  been  140,  was 
now  reduced  to  21. 

Still,  so  strong  is  the  prejudice  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  against  new  men,  and  so  powerful  was 
the  influence  of  the  antagonist  faction,  which 
bad  possession  of-  the  ablest  and  most  widely- 
circulated  organs  of  the  press,  that  s  result 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  almost 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  ministry,  had  it 
been  arrived  at  by  a  recognized  pupil  of  party, 
or  a  leader  who  had  labored  with  patient 
mediocrity  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
hourly  compromise  and  inconsistency,  pro¬ 
duced  no  adequate  effect  at  the  time  upon 
the  surface  of  political  affairs.  The  public 
looked  on  as  if  it  were  only  a  phantasmago¬ 
ria  got  up  for  their  amusement,  and  although 
they  regarded  the  chief  magician  as  a  mon¬ 
strously  clever  fellow,  they  still  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  his  work  was  real. 
So  true  it  U,  that  if  you  seize  daily  on  the 
eye  and  ear  of  John  Bull,  you  may  make  him 
believe  anything — you  may  even  lead  him 
to  forget  his  arithmetic. 

Among  thinking  men  and  the  chieftains  of 
party,  the  effect  was  different.  The  news¬ 
papers  more  immediately  inspired  by  the 
Conservative  or  Radical  propitiators  of  the 
manufaturing  interest,  dropp^  their  tone  of 
insolent  quizzing,  and  began  in  fearful  earn¬ 
est  to  make  nine- pins  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  figures 
and  principles.  The  public  had  been  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  these 
"  statistic-choppers,”  that  they  were  easily 
persuaded  into  the  conviction,  that  however 
brilliant  an  orator  or  clever  a  tactician  Mr. 
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Disraeli  might  be,  be  certainly  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  rule-of-three — that  all  his  figures 
of  arithmetic  were  utterly  wrong,  and  his 
figures  of  speech  mere  will-o’-the-wisps  to 
lure  the  Boeotian  mind.  As  for  the  minority 
of  252,  that  was  nothing  at  all — an  accident, 
a  stolen  surprise,  a  capital  joke ;  anything, 
in  short,  but  a  solemn  recognition,  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  aristocratic  and  trading  com¬ 
munities  that  they  were  tired  of  being  dic¬ 
tated  to  by  demagogues  and  their  puppets, 
and  were  ready  to  think  of  restoring  the  bal¬ 
ance  that  had  been  so  violently  disturbed. 
As  for  Lord  John  Russell,  he  saw  at  once 
the  political  significance  of  the  result  of  the 
division.  He  sedulously  went  out  of  bis  way 
to  treat  Mr.  Disraeli  formally  and  officially 
as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  thereby  startling 
the  complacency  of  the  Grahams  and  Glad¬ 
stones,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  his  strength  by  a  future  coalition 
with  the  displaced  ministers.  In  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  Tories  and  the  Grahamites 
combined  to  attack  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
John  Russell  reproached  Mr.  Disraeli  for 
having,  although  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
permitted  such  a  subject  to  be  initiated  by 
an  independent  member,  (Mr.  Roebuck ;)  and, 
on  the  9th  of  July  following,  Mr.  Disraeli  re¬ 
ceived  formal  investiture  in  his  office,  by  be¬ 
ing  called  upon  to  second  the  address  of  con¬ 
dolence  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  Thus 
we  find  another  session  had  sUll  further  ad¬ 
vanced  and  consolidated  the  position  of  Mr. 
Disraeli ;  so  much  so,  that  it  must  be  matter 
of  wonder  to  any  impartial  person,  how  he 
could  have  failed  to  produce  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large  an  impression  in  some  degree  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  which  he  had  made  with¬ 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  inner 
“  ring”  of  the  political  world.  The  fact  was, 
that  John  Bull’s  ear  was  still  possessed  by 
his  daily  and  weekly  deputy-thinkers. 

The  opening  of  the  session  of  1851  brought 
the  later  tactics  of  the  Opposition  Leader  to 
their  climax.  In  the  interval  since  the  disso¬ 
lution,  he  had  addressed  some  public  meet¬ 
ings,  and  impressed  on  the  agriculturists  the 
broad  features  of  bis  party  policy  ;  he  had 
made  them  understand,  that  as  they  could 
not  ask  for  a  return  to  “  protection,”  they 
might  at  least  demand  such  a  diminution  of 
their  local  burthens  as  would  enable  them  to 
produce  more  cheaply.  In  his  speech  on 
the  11th  February,  re-enforcing  his  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  last  two  sessions,  he  distinctly 
declared  that  he  bad  no  idea  of  bringing  back 
protection.  He  demanded  that  no  gentleman 
would  support  him  under  the  idea  that  his 


motive  was  an  attempt  to  bring  back  protec¬ 
tion  in  disguise,  h  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  he  had  already 
declared  that  “  in  that  Parliament”  he  would 
make  no  attempt  to  bring  back  “  the  abroga¬ 
ted”  system  of  protection.  These  assurances, 
together  with  the  doubtful  position  of  the 
ministry  on  other  grounds,  procured  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  267  votes  against  281  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  side ;  so  that  ministers  were  left  in  a 
majority  of  only  14.  In  1849,  they  had  de¬ 
feated  their  new  antagonist  by  a  majority  of 
140. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  matters  could 
not  go  on  thus.  Yet,  with  an  obliquity  of 
purpose  which  can  rarely  be  imputed  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  minister  declined  to  admit 
that  he  had  sustained  a  legitimate  defeat,  in 
a  fair  contest,  upon  an  intelligible  proposi¬ 
tion,  The  sole  claim  of  the  Whigs  being 
that  they  were  a  Freetrade  ministry,  to  have 
admitted  that  they  were  defeated  by  the 
party  to  whose  blind  hatred  to  Sir  liobert 
j  Peel  they  had  been  indebted  for  office,  would 
have  been  very  seriously  to  complicate  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  ;  more  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  Great  Exhibition  demanded  as  much 
tranquillity  as  possible.  Ministers  had  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  14  against  “justice  to  agriculture,” 
but  the  insignificant  fact  made  no  impression 
on  their  minds  ;  they  had  a  majority  of  near 
400  on  the  Eccle.siastical  Titles  Bill,  but  found 
it  so  inadequate,  that  they  resigned.  Even 
John  Bull,  although  carefully  plied  with  fic¬ 
tions  and  fallacies  by  his  deputy-thinkers, 
could  not  help  seeing  “  which  way  the  cat 
jumped.”  He  perceived  that  the  Whig  min- 
sitry  had  been  ignominiously  defeated  by  the 
Tory  champion ;  and  the  “  great  fact”  thence¬ 
forth  settled  in  his  mind. 

Emboldened  by  these  events,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  late  recess,  push¬ 
ed  his  outposts  a  little  further.  He  felt  that 
he  could  now  appeal  with  more  confidence 
to  the  agriculturists  than  when  he  was  only 
sketching  a  policy,  or  “  letting  down”  a  party. 
He  seemed  to  know  that  the  duty  of  an  Op¬ 
position  Leader  is  to  pull  down,  but  only  that 
he  may  hereafter  build  up  ;  that  party  tac¬ 
tics  may  do  very  well  for  the  a.s8ault,  but 
that  there  must  always  be  a  positive  policy 
in  reserve.  With  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
this  policy  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  much 
with  its  coherency  and  with  its  relation  to  its 
antecedents.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  formerly  ab¬ 
jured  “  protection”  as  usually  understood ;  but 
he  had  a  sort  of  “  little  go”  of  his  own,  cal¬ 
culated  to  re-assure  the  agricultural  mind. 
The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
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course  of  the  past  session,  limiting  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Income-tax  to  one  year,  furnished 
him  with  the  groundwork  of  his  scheme.  He 
told  the  farmers  that  the  question  was  not 
one  of  “  protection,’’  but  of  revenue,  that  the 
country  would  not  go  on  paying  Income-tax, 
unless  it  felt  sure  that  the  indirect  taxation 
of  the  country  would  help  to  pay  the  nation¬ 
al  expenses, — that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
claim  such  a  reduction  of  burthens  on  land 
as  would  affect  the  revenue,  and  then  the 
country  would  be  compelled  to  assent  to  a 
low  fixed  duty  on  imports,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  This,  he  told  his  audi¬ 
ences,  would  be  a  natural  and  legitimate 
“  protection”  to  agriculture,  without  the  odium 
attending  a  demand  for  dear  bread.  The 
most  significant  fact  in  connection  with  this 
new  scheme  was,  that  several  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Tory  county  members 
voluntarily  offered  their  adhesion  to  the  new 
policy,  in  speeches  addressed  to  their  consti¬ 
tuents.  With  this  we  close  our  slight  his¬ 
torical  retrospect  of  the  later  doings  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Now  a  few  words  on  the  questions 
asked  in  our  opening  sentences. 

In  an  ordinary  case,  those  questions  would 
admit  of  an  easy  and  immediate  answer.  It 
would  be  said,  that  on  the  death  of  Lord 
George  Hentinck,  the  leadership  of  the  then 
disjointed,  dispirited,  and  despised  “  country 
party”  devolved  naturally  on  Mr.  Disraeli, 
as  the  chief  adviser,  coadjutor,  and  agent  of 
that  noble  Lord  in  his  arduous  task.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Disraeli  outlived, 
not  merely  the  legitimate  opposition  of  an¬ 
tagonists,  but  the  more  dangerous  rivalry  of 
friends.  He  long  struggled  against  the 
damaging  pretensions  of  enemies  in  his  own 
camp,  till,  at  one  time,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Tory  party  was  to  present  the  absurd 
spectacle  of  a  body  with  three  heads, — that, 
for  the  purpose  of  better  attaining  confusion 
and  disunion,  there  were  to  be  three  leaders, 
with  scarcely  concealed  differences  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  tactics.  At  length,  hi.s  admitted 
parliamentary  talents,  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  mass  of  his  followers,  enabled  him  to 
overcome  these  domestic  difficulties.  After 
a  long  period  of  doubtful  ascendency,  during 
which  he  was  the  butt  of  all  the  spare  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  free-trade  journalists,  his  leader¬ 
ship  was  admitted  even  by  the  malcontents, 
and  from  that  time  forth,  the  fortunes  of  his 
party  began  steadily  to  prosper. 

The  question  of  how  Mr.  Disraeli  came  to 
be  the  chief  of  his  party  in  the  Lower  House 
may  safely  be  left  to  be  decided  between  him 
and  them :  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 


the  proofs  of  bis  position  are  to  be  found  in 
its  official  recognition  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  in  the  acquiescence  of  the  whole  Tory 
party,  officers  and  rank  and  file,  who  followed 
Mr.  Disraeli  into  the  lobby,  to  the  number 
of  267,  in  February,  1851.  That  among  a 
portion  of  the  party  there  exists  a  jealousy — 
taking  the  form  of  a  supercilious  patronage 
— of  a  man  who  can  be  stigmatized  by  po¬ 
litical  enemies  as  an  adventurer  or  a  parvenu, 
is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  such  feelings  are 
often  found  in  the  breasts  of  those  who, 
being  incapable  and  incompetent  themselves, 
are  forced  to  call  to  their  aid  men  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  ability.  Such  jealousy  is  the  less 
noxious,  because  a  natural  instinct  teaches 
its  concealment,  lest  it  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  a  base  ingratitude.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
may  regard  the  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
assured  to  him,  by  a  right  not  often  wielded 
in  these  days  of  nepotism  and  family  com¬ 
pact — the  right  of  conquest.  For  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  fought  his  way  to  the 
chief  command  in  desperation,  every  inch  of 
the  ground  he  had  to  occupy  disputed,  that 
man  is  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  1 837,  hooted  down 
as  a  bombastic  enthusiast,  nay,  as  almost  a 
madman! — in  1851,  elevated  by  his  own 
perseverance  and  parliamentary  ability,  to 
the  chieftainship  of  the  most  wealthy,  pow¬ 
erful,  and  compact  section  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  forcing  the  ministry  of  the  day  to  re¬ 
sign  ! — to  resign,  after  having  been  beaten  in 
fair  warfare  on  the  intelligible  proposition, 
that  great  injury  having  been  inflicted  on  a 
class  for  the  general  good,  the  claims  of  that 
class  to  compensation  and  consideration 
should  be  entertained ;  the  means  of  repara¬ 
tion  to  be  supplied  by  a  fair  and  full  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  same  principles  which  had 
brought  about  tbe  original  deprivation. 
Putting  party  feeling  on  one  side,  and  look¬ 
ing  as  impartial  Englishmen  on  these  facts, 
it  seems  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  some 
systematic  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  if  men  who  have  done  little  or 
nothing  are  steadily  exalted  in  the  public  es¬ 
timation,  while  a  man  who  has  achieved  so 
much  has  his  pretensions  pertinaciously  ridi¬ 
culed  or  gravely  denied. 

Then  comes  the  question,  by  what  right, 
beyond  de  facto  possession,  does  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  hold  the  position  he  has  attained  ?  A 
retrospect  of  the  facts  in  the  foregoing  pages 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  claims  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  most  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  He  found  bis  party  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  popular  odium,  as  tbe  selfish 
claimants  of  special  class  privileges  to  tbe 
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detriment  of  tbe  general  interests.  Fanatical 
rirals  fostered  deep-rooted  prejudices  and 
strengthened  6xed  ideas  among  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  so  that  to  all  his  protestations  of  more 
enlightened  riews,  was  opposed  the  fact  that 
his  party  professed  the  old  creed.  If  we 
look  back  to  the  history  of  the  Tory  Oppo¬ 
sition,  from  1832  to  1834,  and  again  from 
1835  to  1841,  we  shall  see  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  the  same  main  difficulty  to  contend 
against — a  blind  instinct  of  reaction  ;  that  he 
conquered  it,  as  far  as  the  question  of  Reform 
was  concerned,  but  was  compelled  to  yield 
obedience  to  its  moving  spirit  in  all  that 
related  to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  tactics 
would  seem  to  be,  that  he  has  softened  the 
obstinacy  of  these  fixed  ideas  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  mind,  by  pointing  out  other  channels 
than  a  return  to  “  protection”  for  the  sense 
of  suffering  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  exists 
there.  The  most  determined  supporters  of 
the  existing  system  admit  the  letming 
fairness  of  a  proposition  based  upon  an  ob¬ 
vious  principle  of  justice  ;  whether  the  griev¬ 
ances  on  which  it  rests  are  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary,  whether  “justice  to  agriculture”  is  a 
mere  party  rallying-cry,  or  a  great  obligation 
which  will  some  day  have  to  be  discharged, 
are  questions  into  which  we  do  not  enter,  our 
sole  object  being  to  determine  whether,  in 
adopting  that  general  principle,  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  or  has  not  taken  a  ground  on  which  he 
must  have  many  supporters,  and  on  which 
opponents  will  fight  at  a  disadvantage  ;  and 
therefore  whether  his  tactics  entitle  him  to 
praise  as  a  Party  Leader.  Of  this,  the  reader 
will  have  been  able  to  judge. 

Now,  as  to  the  “  positive  policy  in  reserve.” 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  the  secrets  of 
the  party,  and  therefore  we  do  not  know 
what  are  to  be  the  hustings’  cries.  One 
point,  however,  is  quite  clear,  that  as  far  as 
the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Disraeli  stands  pledged  to  try  the  great 
question  mooted  by  his  party,  in  the  finan¬ 
cial,  rather  than  the  political  arena.  Dis¬ 
claiming  all  desire  for  protection,  he  demands 
that  when  the  great  question  of  taxation 
comes  to  be  decided,  the  claims  of  the  land 
to  a  release  from  undue  burthens  shall  be 
considered.  This,  and  the  possible  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Income-tax,  he  contends,  will 
reduce  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  its  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  when,  in  place  of  a  surplus, 
there  will  appear  a  deficiency.  To  meet  that 
deficiency,  low  fixed  duties  must  be  imposed 
on  articles  coming  from  countries  that  have 
•not  met  our  magnanimous  policy  of  1846  in 


a  spirit  of  reciprocity  more  or  less  complete. 
Here  is  a  distinct  and  specific  proposition : 
we  do  not  know  that  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  from  a  Party  Leader  an  enunciation 
of  views  and  principles  on  questions  not  yet 
mooted  before  the  public. 

As  a  parliamentaiT  man,  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  much  advanced,  ^o  improve  upon  the 
sarcastic  power  with  which  he  assailed  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  have  been  impossible,  but 
to  have  abstained  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  use  of  that  disagreeable  weapon  is  itself 
a  sign  of  improvement.  The  responsibilities 
of  his  position  have  solidified  the  character 
of  this  once  nebulous  and  comet- like  crusader 
against  the  real,  the  prosaic,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical.  Without  knowing  the  fact,  we  should 
infer  that  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  studied 
hard  in  branches  of  political  knowledge  the 
least  inviting  to  a  man  of  his  soaring  and 
imaginative  spirit.  At  all  events,  he  carries 
more  ballast  than  heretofore,  and  the  most 
accomplished  of  debaters,  tbe  most  trained 
of  statists  and  publicists,  find  him  a  doughty 
antagonist,  even  on  their  own  chosen  ground. 
It  is  astonishing  with  what  aptitude  tbe 
Vivian  Grey  of  1828  has  developed  into  tbe 
sedate  and  somewhat  formal  statesman  of 
1852.  At  first,  with  the  memory  of  his  ear¬ 
lier,  even  of  recent,  follies  still  active,  tbe 
notion  of  the  author  of  Alroy  and  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Epic  being  the  Leader  of  the  Op¬ 
position  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and 
exercising  a  direct  control  over  debates  and 
the  fate  of  parties,  seemed  absurd  enough. 
But  so  did  the  ascendency  of  other  men  of 
:  the  day  at  their  outset,  though  now  it  be 
acquiesced  in  with  a  religious  respect.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  shown  himself  a  tactician  in  more 
senses  than  one.  His  personal  demeanor 
has  been  as  well  calculated  as  his  political 
manceuvring ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  not 
vfithin  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  any  doubt  is  entertained  of  his  ability — 
ay,  or  even  of  bis  soundness.  One  only 
doubts  whether  the  advance  he  has  made 
has  not  been  too  rapid  to  be  real ;  whether 
to  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  accidents  must 
not  be  attributed  his  parliamentary  successes. 
That  is  a  question  into  which  we  do  not  desire 
to  enter ;  but,  in  justice  to  this  very  remark¬ 
able  man,  we  feel  bound  to  declare  that  bis 
mental  and  moral  development  has  kept  pace 
with  his  political  advancement ;  that  he  has 
matured  the  crudities  and  thrown  off  the 
vicious  excrescences  which  formerly  weak¬ 
ened  and  defaced  bis  character ;  that  his 
speeches  are  skilful  amalgamations  of  ths 
useful  practical  matter  needed  in  parliamen- 
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Ury  debates,  with  the  ornamental  and  grace- 
fnl  adjuncts  which  relieve  discussion  from 
dullness  and  d  rearioess ;  that  personal  display 
is  subordinated  to  political  duty ;  that  pomp¬ 
ous  extravagances  of  imagery  have  vanished 
from  his  diction,  and  impossible  party  com¬ 
binations  from  his  politick  theories;  that  he 
DO  longer  comes  down  on  his  contemporaries 
in  the  panoply  of  the  middle  ages  with  lance 
in  rest,  and  some  forgotten  ensign  for  his 
war-cry,  but  is  in  the  Commons  and  of  the 
Commons,  a  steady-going,  arithmetical,  prac¬ 
tical  middle-aged  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  working  statesman,  and,  with  all 
his  brilliancy,  at  times  a  little  prosaic.  In 
fact,  he  is  so  thoroughly  changed  in  these 
respects,  that  the  old  familiar  style  seems  to 
have  become  utterly  strange  to  him.  He 
has  paid  such  devotions  at  the  altar  of  the 
practical,  that  his  flighls  of  rhetorical  elo¬ 


quence,  although  undoubtedly  6ner  than 
those  of  any  contemporary  in  the  House, 
have  in  them  something  of  the  untrue.  All 
that  used  to  be  bombast  is  so  completely 
surrendered  to  the  practical,  that  passages, 
instinct  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  truth,  almost 
seem  bombastic.  In  this  way  he  makes  in¬ 
voluntary  atonement  for  the  literary  and 
political  sins  of  his  earlier  career.  If  in  this 
brief  retrospect  we  have  suggested  consid¬ 
erations  tending  to  throw  the  light  of  truth 
on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  real  character  and  career, 
we  shall  not  only  have  done  an  act  of  justice 
to  an  individual,  but  also  have  conferred  a 
benefit  on  the  public,  by  leading  them  to 
form  a  more  correct  judgment  than  that 
suggested  by  sneering  and  jealous  rivals,  of 
a  man  whose  antecedents  and  present  posi¬ 
tion  point  him  out  as  likely  hereafter  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 
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Turnsr  will  not  be  duly  estimated  nor  take 
the  rank  he  merits  under  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  He  was  too  original,  and  ventured  to 
think  and  act  too  independently  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  level  in  art.  To  live  in  a  mode  foreign 
to  the  conventional  ideas  of  the  mass  in  any 
profession  is  heterodoxy  to  its  brotherhood. 
His  reserve,  retiring  habits,  plain  person,  and 
absorption  in  the  great  pursuit  of  his  life, 
made  him  the  theme  of  many  an  ungenerous 
remark,  and  frequently  subjected  him  to  a 
sneer  for  closeness  in  money  matters,  with 
which  envy  was  not  always  unmingled. 
While  his  eminence  was  partially  admitted, 
his  later  attempts  in  art,  far  from  being 
placed  to  the  account  of  a  great  genius  nobly 
endeavoring,  became  the  burthen  of  attacks 
from  raw  newspaper  critics  and  the  petty  fry 
of  affected  connoisseurs.  Most  of  these 
gentry  had  been  bom  since  Turner  executed 
his  finest  works,  and  had  probably  never 
beheld  one  of  them.  In  proportion  as  this 
great  artist  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
who,  above  their  contemporaries,  built  up  a 
name  for  posterity  and  were  less  understood 


by  the  multitude  that  surrounded  them,  was 
he  less  comprehended  by  every-day  people 
and  mediocre  art-tasters. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  merely  to 
commit  to  paper  a  few  faint  recollections  of 
one  whose  works  will  do  more  to  extend  the 
fame  of  English  art  than  those  of  any  other 
artist  have  yet  done.  I  became  acquainted 
with  Turner  in  1812.  In  the  following  year 
he  made  a  tour  into  Devonshire,  where  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be.  He  was  received  with  great 
attention  by  several  discriminating  friends  of 
the  fine  arts.  He  wished  to  explore  the 
scenery  of  the  southwest  of  the  county,  and 
everything  in  the  way  of  accommodation  was 
afforded  him.  He  was  accompanied  in  hU 
excursions  by  one  or  more  friends  at  whose 
houses  he  had  been  hospitably  received. 
Boats  and  conveyances  were  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Many  years  afterwards  be  spoke 
to  me  in  London  of  the  reception  he  met  with 
on  this  tour,  in  a  strain  that  exhibited  his 
possession  of  a  mind  not  unsusceptible  or 
forgetful  of  kindnesses.  Among  his  enter¬ 
tainers  some  preceded  him  to  the  narrow 
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house,  and  foremost  among  them  the  late  that  he  executed  them  by  some  magical  pro* 
John  Collier,  then  resident  at  Mount  Tamar,  cess.  His  views  about  Plymouth,  seen  in  the 
and  subsequently  member  of  Parliament  for  engraving  from  his  pictures,  with  the  minu* 
Plymouth.  tise  of  which  1  am  well  acquainted,  perfectly 

As  the  birthplace  of  Turner  has  recently  astounded  me  from  their  fidelity  of  detail,  to 
appeared  to  some  persons  a  matter  of  doubt,  say  nothing  of  their  wonderful  effect ;  yet 
1  may  here  observe  that  he  was  bom  at  his  sketches  showed  but  little  of  the  work. 
Barnstaple,  and  neither  in  Maiden-lane  nor  His  observation  of  nature  was  so  accurate, 
at  South  Molton,  if  his  own  words  go  for  and  he  was  so  capable  of  reading  its  details 
anything.  The  latter  place,  it  is  true,  is  but  and  bearing  them  in  memory,  that  it  seemed 
twelve  miles  from  Barnstaple.  We  were  a  mental  gift  belonging  to  himself  alone, 
sailing  together  in  a  boat  on  the  St.  Germains  One  day,  an  invitation  was  given  me  bv 
river,  near  Ince  Castle.  I  recollect  it  as  well  two  friends  to  run  along  the  coast  to  Borough 
as  if  it  occurred  yesterday.  Turner,  Collier,  or  Bur  Island,  in  the  corner  of  Bigbury  Bay, 
and  myself  were  the  only  persons  present  within  the  Bolt-head.  There  was  to  be  a 
except  the  boatmen.  I  was  remarking  what  winding  up,  for  the  season,  of  a  fishing  ac- 
a  number  of  artists  the  west  of  England  bad  count.  The  invitation  was  to  a  regale  of  hot 
produced,  particularly  Devon  and  Cornwall,  lobsters ;  the  fish,  just  taken  from  the  sea, 
I  enumerated  all  I  could  remember,  from  were  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and  thus 
Reynolds  to  Prout.  When  I  had  done,  dressed  served  up.  Turner  was  invited  to 
Turner  said,  “  You  may  add  me  to  the  list;  be  of  the  party.  The  coast  scenery  was  just 
1  am  a  Devonshire  man.”  I  demanded  from  to  his  taste ;  he  was  an  excellent  sailor, 
what  part  of  the  county,  and  he  replied.  Captain  Nicols,  a  fine  old  weather-beaten 
“  Barnstaple.’’  I  have  many  times  since  tar — long  gone  to  his  account — owned  a 
repeated  the  incident  to  others  who  would  Dutch  l^at,  a  famous  sea-going  craft,  with 
insist  that  the  artist  was  a  Londoner.  His  the  usual  outriggers.  Turner,  and  an  artist, 
father  was  of  the  same  trade  as  the  parent  named  Deroaria,  Captmn  Nicols  and  a  mili- 
of  the  distinguished  equity  lawyer,  Sugden,  tary  officer  in  a  new  suit  of  scarlet,  made 
and  came  to  London  when  iSimer  was  young:  four  of  the  party,  which  numbered  six  in  all. 
I  remember  the  little,  plain,  but  not  ill- made  There  was  also  a  stout  sailor  boy  to  assist  in 
old  man  letting  me  into  Turner’s  house,  or  managing  the  boat.  The  morning  did  not 
rather  gallery,  in  Queen  Anne  street  more  look  very  propitious;  there  was  a  heavy 
than  once.  He  was  not  as  stout  nor  as  bluff-  swell  rolling  into  the  sound,  and  the  wind 

. .  rising.  The  sea  had  that  dirty,  perturbed 

appearance  which  is  sometimes  the  forerunner 
as  well  as  the  follower  of  a  gale.  We  worked 
out  into  the  sound,  where  the  breakwater 
had  been  just  commenced,  keeping  towards 
Penlee  and  Rame-head,  to  obtain  an  offing. 
As  soon  as  we  saw  we  were  clear  of  the 
nearer  headlands  on  the  east,  we  got  well  off 
the  land,  and  while  still  running  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  the  sea  rose  higher.  Off  Stoke’s  point 
it  became  very  boisterous ;  but  our  boat 
mounted  the  ridges  bravely.  The  seas  in 
that  part  of  the  Channel,  not  broken  so  much 
as  farther  up,  are  generally  a  succession  of 
regular  furrows  from  the  Atlantic.  We  had 
to  run  about  fifteen  miles.  Turner  looked  on 
with  most  artistic  watchfulness.  When  we 
were  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  he  now  and  then 
articulated  to  myself — for  we  were  sitting 
side  by  side — “  That’s  fine ! — fine !”  Dema¬ 
ria  was  very  ill,  and  art  driven  out  of  his 
head  ;  the  soldier  was  groaning  and  spoiling 
his  scarlet  coat,  extended  upon  the  rusty 
ballast  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Indeed 
he  wanted  to  fling  himself  overboard,  and 
I  would  have  done  so,  had  he  not  been  with- 


looking  as  bis  son,  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  years.  The  son  was  rough,  reserved,  and 
austere  in  manner  at  the  time  to  which  I 
allude.  In  personal  appearance  he  some¬ 
what  resembled  the  master  of  a  merchant¬ 
man.  But  the  gold  lay  beneath  the  rough 
soil.  The  unprepossessing  exterior,  the  nat¬ 
ural  reserve,  the  paucity  of  language,  existed 
in  combination  with  a  powerful  intellect,  a 
reflective  mind  that  lived  within  itself,  and  a 
faculty  of  vision  that  penetrated  to  the  sources 
of  nature’s  ever-varying  aspects,  and  stored 
them  in  memory  to  a  most  extraordinary 
degree.  His  glance  seemed  to  command  in 
a  moment  all  that  was  novel  in  scenery,  how¬ 
ever  extensive,  which  he  had  never  before 
encountered.  He  would  only  make  a  few 
outlines  upon  paper,  scarcely  intelligible  to 
others.  The  next  day  or  days  after  he  would 
have  the  sketch  filled  up  in  oil  upon  mill- 
board,  not  much  larger  than  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper,  still  confused  to  the  unpractised  eye. 


paper,  still  connised  to  tne  unpractised  eye. 
Vet  in  his  finished  pictures  the  details  were 
given  in  a  manner  truly  wonderful,  so  that  it 
might  be  imagined  be  must  have  made  other 
sketches,  which  was  not  the  case,  or  else 
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held.  Turner  sat  watching  the  waves  and 
the  headlands,  “like  Atlas,  unremoved.” 
When  we  were  off  the  island,  and  saw  the 
sea  breaking  upon  it,  there  seemed  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  landing,  the  line  of  white  surf 
being  connected  and  unbroken.  There  was 
a  river  called  the  Avon  within  the  island, 
running  up  the  main ;  we  made  towards  it, 
and  getting  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  landed 
without  much  difficulty,  with  a  little  wetting. 
All  this  time  I  could  see  Turner  silently 
glancing  over  the  boisterous  scene.  The 
little  island  and  solitary  house  or  hut  upon 
it,  the  bay  in  the  bight  of  which  they  lay, 
and  the  Bolthead  stretching  darkly  to  sea¬ 
ward,  against  the  precipitous  rocky  shore  of 
which  the  sea  broke  furiously-^all  formed  a 
striking  scene,  and  Turner  thought  so.  While 
the  unfortunate  shell-fish  were  preparing  to 
be  seethed,  I  missed  Turner,  and  found  him, 
with  a  pencil  and  small  book,  near  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  island.  I  observed,  too,  he  was 
writing  rather  than  drawing.  The  tumul¬ 
tuous  waves  boiling  below  were  seen  to  great 
advantage  from  thence.  I  imagined  he  had 
observ’ed  something  novel  in  their  appear¬ 
ance,  but  this,  whatever  it  might  be,  I  did 
not  comprehend.  We  soon  sat  down  to  our 
repast,  to  which  the  artist  did  ample  justice. 
He  was  much  attached  to  vulgar  porter,  and 
discarded  wine,  at  least  with  dinner,  although 
afterwards  he  would  take  his  glass  freely,  as 
was  much  more  the  custom  in  those  days 
than  at  present. 

Evening  approached,  and  Captain  Nicols 
proposed  to  return.  The  sea  had  not  gone 
down,  and  there  was  not  much  inclination 
shown  by  the  landsmen  to  tempt  the  passage 
back,  which  we  knew  must  go  far  into  the 
night.  It  would  be  necessary  to  work  out 
into  a  stormy  sea,  in  order  to  get  an  offing  to 
make  the  sound.  I  proposed  to  Turner  that 
we  should  walk  to  Kingsbridge  and  sleep, 
returning  how  we  could,  if  the  boat  would 
not  stay,  there  being  something  to  be  seen 
in  that  vicinity.  The  whole  party  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  but  the  gallant  old  tar, 
with  whom  we  offered  to  return  the  next 
day  if  he  would  pursue  the  same  plan,  would 
not  listen  to  it.  We  separated,  which  I 
thought  we  ought  not,  from  good  fellowship, 
to  have  done.  The  boat  left  without  us,  and 
was  obliged  to  stretch  out  nearly  to  the  Ed- 
dystone.  It  did  not  get  into  Plymouth  until 
between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  through 
a  sea  so  bad  that  some  of  the  men-of-war  in 
the  sound  dragged  their  anchors  and  fired 
guns  in  consequence.  When  I  mentioned 
this  afterwards  to  Turner,  and  my  regret  at 


leaving  the  gallant  old  Captain,  he  replied, 

“  We  had  the  best  of  it ;  I  would  have  gone, 
if  it  had  been  daylight.”  He  did  not  enter 
into  my  ideas  about  our  deficiency  in  good 
fellowship. 

We  rose  at  seven  the  next  morning  in 
Kingsbridge,  and  went  before  breakfast  to 
see  the  house,  at  Dodbrook,  in  which  Dr. 
Walcot  (Peter  Pindar)  was  born.  The  artist 
made  a  sketch  of  it  and  of  another  house,  a 
picturesque  place  not  far  distant.  We  had 
now  more  than  twenty  miles  to  travel  home. 
A  vehicle  was  provide,  but  we  walked  much 
of  the  way,  for  Turner  was  a  good  pedestrian, 
capable  of  roughing  it  in  any  mode  the  occa¬ 
sion  might  demand.  When  we  came  to  the 
Lara  passage,  we  met  Lord  Boringdon, 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Morley,)  who  invited 
Turner,  Demaria,  and  myself  to  Saltram,  to 
dine  and  sleep,  the  following  day.  We  went 
accordingly.  In  the  morning  we  ascended 
the  high  ground  in  the  park,  whence  there 
is  a  fine  view.  There  is  also  some  fine  scen¬ 
ery  near  the  eastern  entrance,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Plym,  and  Turner  made  some  sketches 
here. 

Among  the  guests  at  Saltram  was  Madame 
Catalani,  who  sang  some  of  her  favorite  airs. 
Zuccarelli's  best  paintings  adorn  this  hospita¬ 
ble  mansion,  but  I  could  not  extract  from 
Turner  any  opinion  regarding  them.  In  the 
billiard-room  was  Stubb’s  fine  picture  of 
“  Phaeton  and  the  horses  of  the  sun,”  with 
which  I  remember  the  artist  was  much 
pleased,  as,  indeed,  everybody  must  be;  but 
it  elicited  no  further  remark  than  the  mono¬ 
syllable  “  fine.”  Turner  on  retiring  to  rest 
had  to  pass  my  bedroom  door,  and  I  re¬ 
marked  to  him  that  its  walls  were  covered 
with  paintings  by  Angelica  Kauffman — 
nymphs,  and  men  like  nymphs,  as  effeminate 
as  possible.  I  directed  his  attention  to  them, 
and  he  wished  me  “Good  night  in  your 
seraglio.”  There  were  very  fine  pictures  in 
Saltram  by  the  old  ma-sters,  but  they  seemed 
to  attract  little  of  bis  attention,  though  they 
might  have  drawn  more  than  I  imagined,  for 
it  was  not  easy  to  judge  from  his  manner 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

On  looking  at  some  of  the  wonderful 
fancy-works  of  this  artist  painted  a  little 
subsequently,  I  perceived  that  several  were 
composed  of  bits  of  scenery  we  had  visited 
in  company.  He  told  me  afterwards  in 
London,  that  if  I  would  look  into  his  gallery, 
I  should  see  a  picture  some  of  the  features 
of  which  I  could  not  fail  to  recognize.  1 
went  accordingly,  and  traced  three  distinct 
snatches  of  scenery  on  the  river  Tamar.  It 
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was  a  beautiful  work.  Though  1  cannot 
recollect  what  name  he  gave  it,  I  recognized 
a  scene  on  that  river  which  he  told  me  on 
the  spot  he  had  never  observed  in  nature 
before.  I  know  that  the  headlands  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Sound  closed  the  distance  twelve 
miles  off,  and  that  the  intervening  objects 
were  those  to  which  he  alluded.  In  his 
gallery  at  that  time  I  first  saw,  too,  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  “  Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps.” 
Another  picture,  which  was  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  he  told  me  was  the  fruit  of  our  expedi¬ 
tions.  1  speak  of  his  fancy  compositions,  for 
his  pictures  of  existing  scenery  in  the  west 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  so  faithful  are  they»  so 
true  to  nature,  and  so  deeply  imbued  with 
the  magic  of  his  genius.  1  was  with  Turner 
when  he  sketched  Plymouth  Sound,  with 
part  of  Mount  Edgecumbe ;  when  he  visited 
Trematon  Castle,  Saltash,  the  Wear  Head, 
Calstock — in  fact,  all  the  views  he  made  on 
the  banks  of  that  picturesque  river,  which 
have  been  since  engraved. 

We  had  one  day  reached  the  Wear  Head 
of  the  Tamar,  no  great  way  below  the  Duke 
of  Bedford’s  cottage  at  Elndsleigh,  when 
night  came  on.  Turner  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  bridge  above  the  Wear, 
which  he  declared  altogether  Italian.  Our 
party  consisted  of  four.  To  ^o  down  the 
river  in  the  night  was  impracticable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  chance  of  getting  on  shore  upon 
the  mud  banks.  There  was  an  inn  hard  by 
at  which  beds  could  not  be  obtained ;  and 
some  course  must  be  resolved  upon.  We 
might  walk  to  Tavistock,  three  or  four  miles 
off,  but  a  vehicle  which  had  come  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  that  day  with  two  of  our  party,  could 
do  no  more  than  carry  two  to  the  town.  | 
Turner  said  he  would  rather  stay  until  the 
morning  on  the  spot  where  we  were  debating 
the  subject.  He  did  not  mind  sitting  up — 
would  any  oue  volunteer  with  him?  The 
horse  would  come  over  fresh  in  the  morning 
with  those  who  might  then  leave :  I  volun¬ 
teered.  Our  friends  drove  off,  and  the  paint¬ 
er  and  myself  soon  adjourned  to  the  misera¬ 
ble  little  inn.  I  proposed  to  “  plank  it.”  in 
the  sailors*  phrase — that  is,  to  go  to  sleep  on 
the  door ;  but  some  part  of  it  was  damp,  and 
the  whole  well  sand^,  so  that  it  was  not  a 
practicable  couch,  however  hard.  Turner 
said,  before  he  considered  any  other  matter, 
he  must  have  some  bread,  cheese,  and  porter. 
Very  good  bread  and  cheese  were  produced, 
and  the  home-brewed  suited  Turner,  who 
expatiated  upon  his  success  with  a  degree  of 
excitement,  which,  with  his  usnal  dry,  short 
mode  of  expressing  his  feelings,  could  hardly 


be  supposed.  1  pleased  him  further  by 
inquiring  whether  bacon  and  eggs  could  be 
obtained ;  and  getting  an  affirmative  reply, 
we  supped  in  clover,  and  sat  until  midnight 
in  conversation.  I  found  the  artist  could, 
when  he  pleased,  make  sound,  pithy,  though 
sometimes  caustic  remarks  upon  men  and 
things  with  a  fluency  rarely  heard  from  him. 
We  talked  much  of  the  Acadeiny,  and  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  all  which  it  might 
be  made  in  regard  to  art.  The  “clock  that 
ticked  against  the  wall”  sounded  twelve ;  I 
proposed  to  go  to  sleep.  Turner  leaned  his 
elbow  upon  the  table,  and  putting  his  feet 
upon  a  second  chair,  took  a  position  suffi¬ 
ciently  easy,  and  fell  asleep.  I  laid  myself 
at  full  length  across  three  or  four  chairs,  and 
soon  followed  his  example. 

Before  six  in  the  morning  we  rose,  and 
went  down  towards  the  bridge.  The  air  was 
balmy ;  the  strong  light  between  the  hills, 
the  dark  umbrage,  and  the  flashing  water 
presented  a  beautiful  early  scene.  Turner 
sketched  the  bridge,  but  appeared,  from 
changing  his  position  several  times,  as  if  be 
had  tried  more  than  one  sketch,  or  could  not 
please  himself  as  to  the  best  point.  I  saw 
that  bridge  and  part  of  the  scenery  after¬ 
wards  in  a  painting  in  his  gallery.  He  had 
made  several  additions  to  the  scenery  near 
the  bridge  from  his  own  imagination.  The 
picture  was  poetical ;  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  he  had  introduced  into  it  some  of 
the  fictitious  characters  of  the  heathen  my¬ 
thology.  He  had  bathed  it  in  the  gorgeous 
glories  of  the  southern  sun,  clothed  it  “in 
barbaric  pearl  and  gold,”  in  fact,  enriched  it 
with  that  indefinable  attraction  which  true 
genius  confers  on  all  its  works.  In  delineat¬ 
ing  ocean  storm  or  calm,  the  effulgence  of 
southern  glory,  or  the  chaste  and  highly 
decorated,  but  soberer  scenery  of  his  native 
land.  Turner  seemed  to  me  then,  as  still, 
without  a  compeer.  His  sea-pieoes  far  excel 
those  of  the  higher  Dutch  masters.  His 
pictures  of  Italya  sunny  clime,  her  melan¬ 
choly  ruins,  and  the  unsullied  azure  of  her 
blue  heaven,  have  received  from  Turner  a 
charm  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  painter.  He  was  truly  the  poet 
painting. 

Turner  said  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
many  natural  beauties  in  so  limited  an  extent 
of  country  as  he  saw  in  the  vicinity  of  Ply¬ 
mouth.  ^me  of  the  scenes  hardly  appear^ 
to  belong  to  this  island.  Mount  Edgecumbe 
particularly  delighted  him ;  and  he  visited  it 
three  or  four  times.  I  have  now  in  my  pos¬ 
session  a  pencil-sketch,  of  the  roughest  kind. 
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which  he  drew.  It  is  from  the  side  of  that 
fairy  spot  which  looks  into  Cawsand  Bay. 
There  is  the  end  of  the  seat,  over  which  pro¬ 
jects  a  thatched  roof,  the  table,  the  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  full  length  of  myself  in  the  fore¬ 
round — not  the  most  flattering  of  bis  little- 
attering  impersonations.  In  the  bay  are 
several  line-of-battle-ships  at  anchor.  This, 
a  mere  scrawl,  is  as  full  a  representation  as 
he  took  of  many  scenes  of  which  he  made 
some  of  his  finest  pictures.  His  slender  | 
graphic  memoranda  induce  me  to  think  that 
he  possessed  the  most  extraordinary  memory 
for  treasuring  up  the  det^uls  of  what  he  saw 
in  nature  of  any  individual  that  ever  existed, 
and  that  such  outlines  were  to  him  what  the 
few  heads  of  a  discourse  would  be  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  carried  them  away  with  a  good 
memory.  Some  have  said  that  he  was  not 
conscious  of  his  own  superiority.  I  believe 
that  he  was ;  and  enjoyed  the  reflection  as 
much  as  a  nature  would  permit  that  did  not 
participate  in  common  susceptibilities,  nor 
build  its  satisfaction  upon  such  pleasures  as 
the  common  mind  most  esteems.  His  habits 
were  of  the  simplest  character ;  he  had  no 
relish  for  the  tawdry  displays  that  obtain  so 
much  conventional  estimation,  A  splendid 
house  and  large  establishment  would  have 
been  an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  luxury 
to  Turner.  His  mind  was  set  on  higher 
objects.  If  he  desired  what  every-day  people 
estimate  highest,  it  was  at  his  command.  He 
was  called  close  and  niggardly  ;  but  he  had 
no  desire  to  live  and  enjoy  beyond  the  style 
of  living  and  enjoying  to  which  he  was  habit¬ 
uated.  His  mind  lived  in  his  art ;  he  did 
not  wish  to  appear  other  than  he  was.  His 
wealth  he  had  long  determined  to  devote  to 
a  better  purpose  than  giving  dilettanti  dinners, 
or  assembling  in  a  drawing-room  the  custom¬ 
ary  bevy  of  visitors  that  come  and  go  to 
no  good  purpose,  either  as  regards  others  or 
themselves.  He  was  rather  content  to  follow 
the  path  of  most  great  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  a  pursuit  to  which  they  have 
given  their  wliole  hearts.  He  did  not  fawn, 
as  artists  continually  do,  in  the  crowded 
rooms  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune  for  inter¬ 
ested  ends,  while  he  did  not  shun  an  occa¬ 
sional  intermixture  in  good  society.  His  own 
time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  as  too 
many  waste  theirs.  Turner  felt  that  he  bore, 
and  desired  still  to  bear,  no  surreptitious 
name  in  coteries,  but  to  leave  behind  endur¬ 
ing  renown  as  an  artist.  Concealed  beneath 
his  homely  exterior  there  was  much  that  was 
good  and  aspiring.  Who  with  such  ideas, 
humbly  bom  as  he  was,  so  pre-eminent  in 


art,  destitute  of  fluency  in  language,  though 
always  speaking  to  the  point — who  with  such 
ideas  has  ever  existed  without  being  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  attack  from  some  quarter  or  other ! 

He  was  charged  with  being  close  in  money 
matters.  If  he  satisfied  his  simple  personal 
wants,  who  has  a  right  to  call  him  niggardly 
when  he  preserved  his  wealth  for  a  noble  pur¬ 
pose?  I  denied  to  several  artists  who  told 
stories  of  his  love  of  money  that  his  character 
was  as  they  represented  it.  The  most  miser¬ 
able  of  wretches  is  he  who  makes  life  a  bur¬ 
then  in  order  to  move  in  the  track  of  other 
people’s  ideas.  When  I  was  out  with  Turner 
in  Devonshire  he  paid  his  quota  at  the  inns 
with  cheerfulness ;  and  some  of  our  bills  were 
rather  higher  in  amount  than  bread  and  cheese 
would  have  incurred.  Turner  accommodated 
himself  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  saw  to  the 
position  of  the  moment. 

1  chanced  to  relate  to  one  of  his  brother 
Academicians  that  I  was  of  a  party  to  whom 
Turner  had  given  a  pic-nic  in  Devonshire,  but 
I  was  scarcely  credited — it  was  impossible, 
and  so  on.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  There 
were  eight  or  nine  of  the  party,  including 
some  ladies.  We  repaired  to  the  heights  of 
Mount  Edgecumbe  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Turner,  with  an  ample  supply  of  cold  meats, 
shell-fish,  and  wines,  was  there  before  us.  In 
that  delightful  spot  we  spent  the  best  part  of 
a  beautiful  summer’s  day.  Never  was  there 
more  social  pleasure  partaken  by  any  party 
in  that  English  Eden.  Turner  was  exceed- 
ingly  agreeable  for  one  whose  language  was 
more  epigrammatic  and  terse  than  compli¬ 
mentary  upon  most  occasions.  He  had  come 
two  or  three  miles  with  the  man  who  bore 
his  store  of  good  things,  and  had  been  at 
work  before  our  arrival.  He  showed  the 
ladies  some  of  his  sketches  in  oil,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  perhaps  to  verify  them. 
The  wine  circulated  freely,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  was  not  obliterated  from  Turner’s  mind 
long  years  afterwards.  My  opinion  is,  that 
this  great  artist  always  understood  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it  as  any  other 
I  individual  would  do.  At  home  he  led  the  life 
he  preferred  ;  he  was  not  calculated  for  any 
but  his  own  pursuit,  and  in  that  he  shone — 
he  knew  and  felt  it.  When  I  see  a  deviation 
from  the  common  track  in  such  a  man,  I  feel 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  preference 
or  inclination  that  should  be  respected. 

He  had  a  great  regard  for  his  own  fame. 
If  he  was  a  close  and  silent  man.  he  had  his 
predilections  and  biases.  Persons  of  such  a 
close  temperament  can  only  be  well  under¬ 
stood  by  collateral  acts  or  accidental  develop- 
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ments  of  their  true  character.  Within  two 
years  of  the  decease  of  Campbell  the  poet,  I 
met  him  in  Cavendish-square.  “  I  am  com¬ 
ing,”  said  he,  “  from  your  quondam  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Turner.  I  have  just  played  him  a  trick.” 
“What  do  you  mean?”  “Why,”  observed 
Campbell,  “  I  had  gone  to  a  great  expense 
for  Turner’s  drawings  to  be  engraved  for  my 
illustrated  poems.”  (I  forget  the  number  he 
said,  for  each  of  which  he  had  paid  twenty- 
five  guineas.)  “  I  was  also  told  not  to  mind 
the  expense,  the  drawings  would  sell,  being 
Turner’s,  for  what  I  had  paid  for  them,  as 
soon  as  the  engravings  were  finished.  They 
could  not  be  disposed  of  at  anything  like  the 
price.  It  was  said  they  were  not  in  his  best 
style, — in  short,  I  thought  I  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  them.  One  day  I  saw  Turner, 
and  told  him  what  had  occurred,  and  that  I 
had  hoped  to  make  something  of  them.  I  add¬ 
ed,  in  joke,  that  I  believed  I  should  put  them  up 
to  auction.  Turner  said,  feeling  annoyed,  I 
suppose,  at  my  remark,  “  Don’t  do  that ;  let 
me  have  them.”  I  sent  them  to  him  accord- 
ingly,”  said  the  poet,  “  and  hehas  just  paid  me 
for  them.”  I  think  Campbell  said  twenty  guin¬ 
eas  each,  but  1  am  not  sure  of  the  sum,  my 
recollection  failing  me  about  the  precise 
amount.  I  could  not  help  saying,  “  Turner 
does  this  because  he  is  tender  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  he  will  not  have  them  in  the  market.” 
Campbell  had  just  before  been  censured  for 
lending  his  name  to  books  written  by  other 
people,  which  struck  me  when  1  m^e  the 
the  remark,  ’fhe  poet,  however,  was  too  joy¬ 
ous  about  his  bargain  to  apply  the  remark  to 
himself.  1  have  since  thought  whether  Tur¬ 
ner  did  not  do  this  with  a  desire  to  befriend 
Campbell.  He  was  just  the  character  to  do 
such  an  act  silently  and  bluntly.  If  those  who 
accuse  thegreat  artist  of  an  over-love  of  money 
object  upon  that  score,  I  could  recite  instances 
of  more  extraordinary  sacrifices  from  mere 
money-grubbers.  If  it  was  from  a  regard  to 
bis  own  fame,  it  establishes  my  position.  The 
love  of  fame  in  these  days  is  no  longer  what 
it  was ;  as  a  motive  it  is  little  understood,  be- 
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ing  supplanted  by  that  lust  of  gain  which 
keeps  art  in  a  state  of  tame  mediocrity,  'fhe 
Augustan  age  of  literature  or  art  is  not  that 
of  merchandise. 

There  was  a  manly  vigor  about  Turner,  or 
what  some  would  call  a  decision  of  character, 
which  stood  pre-eminent.  He  showed  nothing 
of  what  the  world  calls  nervous  feeling.  His 
touches  on  the  canvas  were  firm,  and  never 
laid  on  doubtingly.  We  were  standing  outside 
the  works  on  the  lines  at  Plymouth,  close  un¬ 
der  a  battery  of  twenty-four  pounders,  which 
opened  only  three  or  four  feet  above  our  heads. 
I  was  startled  with  the  shock,  but  Turner  was 
unmoved.  We  were  neither  prepared  for  the 
concussion,  but  he  showed  none  of  the  surprise 
which  I  betrayed,  being  as  unmoved  at  the 
sudden  noise  and  involvement  in  the  smoke 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

We  visited  Cothele  together,  where  the 
furniture  is  of  the  date  of  the  reigns  of  Henry 
y  II.  and  YIII.  Turner  did  not  seem  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  building ;  but  with  the  woods 
and  the  views  from  some  of  the  head-lands 
round  which  the  river  winds  he  was  so  much 
taken,  that,  following  him  with  a  gig,  we 
could  not  return,  and  were  obliged  to  take 
out  the  horse,  and  lift  the  vehicle  over  a 
hedge  by  main  strength.  In  doing  this,  and 
getting  upon  the  hedge,  there  burst  upon  the 
view  a  noble  expanse  of  scenery,  which  we  had 
not  anticipated.  Here  the  artist  became  busy  at 
once,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  He  had 
taken  all  down  that  he  desired  in  ten  minutes. 
“  Now,”  said  he,  “  we  shall  see  nothing  finer 
than  this  if  we  stay  till  sun-down  ;  because 
we  can’t,  let  us  go  home.”  It  was  the  last 
visit  we  paid  to  the  scenery  of  the  Tamar  to¬ 
gether.  We  subsequently  had  a  pic-nic  on  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  Plym,  and  visited  the 
crags  and  precipices  of  Sheep’s  Tor  together. 
This  visit  closed  nearly  three  weeks,  for  the 
most  part  spent  in  similar  rambles.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  these  that  I  imbibed  higher  ideas,  not  only 
of  the  artist,  but  of  the  man,  than  I  bad  pre¬ 
viously  held,  and  still  hold,  now  death  has 
closed  bis  shining  career.  Cyrus  Redding. 
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BT  PROFESSOR  CRKA8T. 

To  jxiv  yAf  n^foc  ug  otv  i  5ai'(KJv  jSouX'ij^^  rdvruv  yiyvsrar  i)  Si  Ilpoaipsifi;  aurn  niv  fou 
(TuftSouXov  iiavoiov  dtiXoF. — Demosthkwes,  2>«  Corona, 


Careat  aucceasibos  opto 
Qaisqaia  ab  erentu  facta  notanda  potat. 

Oyid.  Htroid. 


COLIGNI. 

“The  item  opirit  of  Coligni,  eyer  the  greateet 
after  reveroea,  ara  unconquerable  aave  by  the  dark- 
eat  treachery.” — Haixax. 

A  sTRiKiNo  observation  is  made  by  M. 
Michelet,  in  his  “  Precis  d’Histoire  Moderne,” 
on  the  coincidence  between  the  great  ethno¬ 
logical  and  the  great  theological  divisions  of 
modem  Europe.*  Generally  speaking,  we 
6nd  that  the  nations  of  Slavonic  race,  such 
as  the  Russian  and  modern  Greek,  adhere  to 
the  Greek  church  ;  and  that  the  populations 
in  which  the  Germanic  element  predominates 
(as  it  does  in  our  own,  in  the  Swedish,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Danish,  and  the  nations  of  North 
Germany)  have  embraced  the  reformed  doc¬ 
trines  ;  while  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  has 
retained  its  ascendency  in  the  countries  which 
are  principally  inhabited  by  descendants  of 
the  tribes  that  were  fused  together  under 
Imperial  Rome  (for  example,  in  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  Southern  Germany,)  and  also 
in  Celtic  countries,  such  as  Ireland,  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  empire  of  the  ancient 
Caesars. 

This  classiBcation  is  not  without  excep¬ 
tions.  The  Poles,  for  instance,  are  Slavonic 
in  race,  but  Roman  Catholic  in  creed  ;  while 
Celtic  Wales  is  pre-eminently  Protestant. 
Still  the  ciassiBcation  is  to  a  great  extent 
correct,  and  it  is  eminently  suggestive ;  and, 
in  a  treatise  of  different  description  to  that 


*  “L’Enrope  s’est  troav4e,  depuis  la  R^forme 
divis^a  d’une  maniire  qui  coincide  avec  la  diviskm 
•  dea  races.  Lea  peuplee  d«  race  Romaine  soot  resist 
Gatholiques.  Le  I^teataotinne  domine  ches  ceux 
de  la  race  Oermanique,  I'^gliae  Oreeque  ches  lea 
peoples  Slaves.” — Vol.  ii  p.  162. 


of  these  biographical  sketches,  it  might  be 
worked  out  with  interest  and  advantage. 

There  was,  however,  a  time,  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  seemed  destined 
to  achieve  far  ampler  conquests  over  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Papal  Rome  than  they  have  ulti¬ 
mately  realized.  France,  in  particular,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  appeared  to  be  almost 
won  over  to  Protestantism.  The  Huguenots 
(as  the  followers  of  the  Reformed  I^ith  in 
that  country  were  termed)  formed  the  most 
influential,  if  not  the  largest  part  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  many  of  the  principal  provnces, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  provincial  capitals ; 
they  were  numerous  in  Paris ;  nor  was  there 
a  single  district  or  town  in  France,  in  which 
they  had  not  obtained  converts  and  power, 
before  the  war  of  1562.  Had  Protestantism 
continued  thus  to  advance,  or  even  if  it  had 
but  maintained  the  ground  which  it  had  won 
among  the  French,  we  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  same  effects  would  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  constitutional  position  and  career 
of  that  nation,  which  the  success  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  caused  in  other  European  states. 
The  progress  of  civil  liberty  would  have  been 
simultaneous  and  coequal  with  enfranchise¬ 
ment  from  spiritual  thraldom.  No  despotism, 
either  royal  or  sacerdotal,  could  have  been 
effected ;  and  no  revolutionary  reactions, 
either  of  anarchy  or  of  infidelity,  would  have 
followed.  France,  after  three  centuries  of 
religious  freedom,  would,  both  socially  and 
politically,  be  in  a  condition  far  different  to 
that  which  we  now  contemplate  with  anxiety 
and  regret. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
is  a  mournful  one ;  but  it  presents  names  to 
our  notice  which  every  good  heart  must 
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delight  to  honor;  and  foremost  of  these  is 
the  name  of  Gaspard  de  Coligni,  the  states¬ 
man,  the  soldier,  and  the  saint ;  who  long 
was  the  stoutest  champion  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  finally  became  the  most  glorious 
of  its  many  martyrs.  Unlike  his  comrade 
Conde,  he  was  proof  against  the  vicious 
blandishments  of  the  enemy’s  court,  as  well 
as  against  the  terrors  of  their  camps.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  defeat,  he  never  learned  despair. 
Hallam  has  well  compared  his  indomitable 
energy  to  the 

“  Atrocem  animam  Catonis 

but  the  Huguenot  chief,  while  fully  equal  to 
the  ancient  Roman  in  probity,  in  self-reliance, 
and  in  unflinching  fortitude,  was  far  superior 
to  him  in  comprehensiveness  of  judgment, 
and  in  fertility  of  resources;  and,  moreover, 
the  aflTectioaate  gentleness  which  marked  the 
private  life  of  Coligni,  contrasts  favorably  j 
with  the  stoic  coarseness  by  which  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Cato  was  deformed. 

The  father  of  Coligni  was  head  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  house,  and  was  the  sei¬ 
gneur  of  Ch&tillon-sur-Loin.  At  his  death,  in 
1522,  he  left  three  sons,  then  of  tender  years, 
all  of  whom  became  eminent  in  French  his¬ 
tory,  and  all  of  whom  embraced  the  Protes¬ 
tant  doctrines,  though  trained  up  in  the 
Romish  church.  The  elder  brother,  who  is 
known  as  the  Cardinal  de  Cbatillon,  was 
raised  to  that  high  ecclesiastical  dignity  by 
Clement  VII.,  in  1533.  Chiefly  through  the 
influence  which  his  younger  brother  exerted 
over  him,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Reformers  in  his  middle  age,  and  took 
part  in  the  early  scenes  of  the  civil  wars. 
After  the  reverse  which  his  party  sustained 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Denys,  he  fled  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  died  in  1571.  The  younger 
brother,  Dandelot,  was  the  first  of  the  three 
who  became  a  Protestant.  He  was  a  skilful 
and  gallant  soldier;  and  signalized  himself 
repeatedly  by  his  enterprise,  bis  inexhaustible 
resources,  and  undaunted  spirit,  as  a  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Huguenot  forces  from  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  religious  wars  until  bis  death 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Jamac,  in  1569. 
Gaspard,  the  great  Coligni,  or  the  Admiral, 
(as  he  is  often  termed,  from  having  held  the 
titular  oflSce  of  Admiral  of  France,)  was  the 
middle  one  of  the  three  brothers,  and  was 
bom  at  Cbatillon-sur-Loin,  on  the  16th  of  i 
February,  1517.  He  served  with  distinction  | 
in  the  later  wars  of  Francis  1.  against  Spain ; 
and  with  his  brother  Dandelot  received  knight¬ 
hood  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Cerisoles.  He 


[April, 

was  afterwards  raised  to  the  important  post 
of  colonel  general  of  the  French  infantry, 
and  in  1552  was  nominated  by  Henry  II. 
Admiral  of  France.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  St.  Quentin  by  the  Spaniards,  and  under¬ 
went  a  long  captivity  in  Spain  before  he 
regained  his  liberty  by  payment  of  a  heavy 
ransom. 

During  the  long  hours  of  solitude  and 
compulsory  inaction  which  he  passed  in  his 
Spanish  prison,  he  meditated  deeply  and 
earnestly  on  religious  subjects ;  and  after  his 
return  to  France,  the  conversation  of  his 
brother  Dandelot,  who  had  already  joined 
the  Huguenots,  confirmed  the  bias  to  the 
Protestant  doctrines  which  his  own  stuJies 
and  deliberations  bad  created.  Coligni  now 
resigned  all  his  appointments  and  prefer¬ 
ments,  except  the  nominal  rank  of  Admiral, 
and  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  passed 
his  time  in  fervent  devotion,  and  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  calm  happiness  of  domestic  life. 
But  the  cry  of  suffering  which  rose  from  his 
fellow-Protestants,  against  whom  the  perni¬ 
cious  influence  of  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  in 
the  French  court  kindled  the  fires  of  perse¬ 
cution  throughout  France,  soon  drew  him 
from  bis  blameless  and  cherished  repose.  He 
at  first  sought  to  provide  for  them  a  refuge 
from  oppression,  by  founding  colonies  of 
French  Protestants  in  America  ;  but  his  pro¬ 
jects  proved  unsuccessful :  and  ns  the  tyranny 
of  the  violent  party  among  the  French  Cath¬ 
olics  grew  more  and  more  alarming,  Coligni 
deemed  that  both  honor  and  conscience  re¬ 
quired  him  to  stand  openly  forward  in  behalf 
of  his  co-religionists. 

No  class  of  men  ever  were  more  long- 
suffering,  or  showed  more  unwillingness  to  rise 
in  arms  against  their  domestic  tyrants,  than 
the  much  calumniated  Huguenots  of  France. 
When  we  read  the  hideous  edicts*  that  were 
promulgated  against  them,  and  which  were 
not  mere  empty  threats,  but  were  carried  into 
execution  throughout  the  land  with  unrelent¬ 
ing  and  strenuous  ferocity^  we  feel  that  if 
ever  the  right  of  self-defence  can  make  an 
appeal  to  arms  justifiable,  it  was  so  in  their 
instance.  Extermination  or  apostasy  formed 
the  only  choice  that  their  rulers  offered  them. 
Mackintosh,  in  his  History  of  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688,”  has  truly  termed  the 
question  of  when  subjects  are  justified  in 
making  war  on  their  sovereign,  “  a  tremen¬ 
dous  problem.”  But  the  same  admirable 
writer  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  full  and  lumin- 

*  See  in  partiouUr  the  Edict  cited  in  Marsh’s 
excellent  “  History  of  the  Reformation  in  France,” 
toL  L  p.  105. 
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0U8  code  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  immu¬ 
table  morality,  by  which  this  awful  issue  must 
be  tried,*  and  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
these  principles  can  hesitate  in  pronouncing 
that  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  French  Hu¬ 
guenots  was  lawful  and  laudable  before  God 
and  man. 

Coligni  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  heavy 
imputation,  which  insurrectionary  leaders 
incur,  however  great  their  provocation,  who 
introduce  the  Appeal  of  Battle  in  civil  con¬ 
troversy,  and  (to  use  the  emphatic  language 
of  Milton)  “  let  loose  the  sword  of  intestine 
war,  soaking  the  land  in  her  own  gore,” 
before  every  other  possible  mode  of  obtaining 
protection  from  further  enormous  wrong  has 
been  attempted,  and  attempted  in  vain.  He 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  enterprise 
(known  in  French  history  as  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise)  by  which  some  of  the  Protestant 
chiefs  designed  to  withdraw  the  young  king, 
Francis  11.,  forcibly  from  the  influence  of  the 
Guises,  and  which  may  be  considered  the 
first  overt  act  of  insurrection.  Not  that 
Cond6  is  to  be  condemned  for  that  effort,  but 
the  admiral’s  exceeding  loyalty  is  proved  by 
his  having  kept  aloof  from  it.  Coligni  con¬ 
tinued  to  seek  security  for  his  co-religionists 
by  peaceable  means,  for  two  years  after  that 
unsuccessful  enterprise,  from  the  savage 
reprisals  of  the  Court  upon  its  authors.  He 
seemed  at  one  time  to  be  successful  in  his 
blameless  exertions ;  and  in  the  Assembly  of 
Notables,  held  in  January  1562,  an  edict 
was  issued,  called  the  “  Edict  of  Pacification,” 
giving  a  partial  toleration  of  the  Protestant 
creed,  and  suspending  all  penal  proceedings 
on  the  ground  of  religion. 

This  was  all  that  Coligni  strove  for.  He 
said  at  the  time  to  some  of  his  adherents: 
“  If  we  have  our  religion,  what  do  we  want 
more  ?”  But,  those  who  had  made  this  conces¬ 
sion,  were  treacherous  as  they  were  cruel, 
and  the  fair  promise  which  France  seemed  to 
have  acquir^  of  tranquility  was  destined  to 
be  soon  destroyed. 

Two  powerful  parties  were  arrayed  against 
the  Huguenots,  one  of  which  consisted  of 
their  avowed  and  implacable  enemies.  This 
was  headed  by  the  Guises,  with  whom  the 
Constable  Montmorenci,  and  the  Marechal 
St.  Andrd  had  been  induced  to  enter  into 
league.  These  men  breathed  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Inquisition  against  Protestantism  in 

*  See  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  MackiDtosh’i  work. 
That  chapter  is  its  authors  masterpiece.  It  ought 
to  be  seperately  published ;  and  become  a  manual 
of  every  historical  student,  and  every  practical  poli¬ 
tician. 


any  form ;  and  were  eager  to  play  the  part 
in  France  which  Philip  II.  and  his  general, 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  performing  in  the 
dominions  of  Spain.  Less  fanatically  violent, 
but  far  more  formidable,  through  its  false 
show  of  moderation  and  favor,  was  the  party 
of  the  Queen-mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis. 
Catherine  dreaded  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Guise ;  and  was  often  glad  to  avail  herself  of 
the  Protestant  interest  as  a  counterpoise 
against  them.  But  though  the  jealousy 
which  animated  herself  and  her  sons  against 
the  Princes  of  Lorraine  was  great,  their 
hatred  of  the  Huguenots  was  greater;  and 
their  occasional  simulation  of  friendship  en¬ 
abled  them  to  wreak  it  more  malignantly  and 
more  completely. 

They  had  sided  with  Coligni  and  Condd 
and  the  other  Prosestant  chiefs  in  enacting 
the  edict  of  pacification,  and  had  thereby 
given  a  check  to  the  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  his  confederates.  But  when  their 
temporary  purpose  was  served,  the  wise  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  edict  were  set  at  nought ;  the 
Protestants  were  again  exposed  to  outrage 
and  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  their  foes,  nor 
could  any  redress  be  obtained  from  the  royal 
tribunals.  At  length  occurred  the  massacre 
of  Vassi,  where  the  armed  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  attacked  a  defenceless  body 
of  Protestants,  while  engaged  in  the  services 
of  their  church,  and  slaughtered  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  under  the  eye  of  Guise,  if  not 
by  his  orders.  Keeking  from  this  carnage, 
the  bands  of  the  Lorraines  entered  Paris, 
where  they  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  fanatic  populace,  which  was  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  cause. 

Condp  now  left  the  capital,  and  summoned 
the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  to  rally 
round  him  in  defence  of  their  Hves  and  their 
creed.  Coligni  long  delayed  joining  him, 
and  evinced  a  hesitation  and  a  reluctance  to 
embark  in  civil  war,  which  emphatically  attest 
the  goodness,  while  they  in  no  degree  detract 
from  the  greatness  of  his  character.  His 
wife,  who  naturally  thought  that  anxiety  on 
her  account  aided  in  restraining  him,  exhorted 
him  in  words  of  more  than  Roman  magna¬ 
nimity  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  thousand  des¬ 
tined  victims  of  Papist  cruelty,  who  looked 
up  to  him  for  guidance  and  protection.  Co¬ 
ligni  urged  on  her  and  on  the  friends  who 
throng^  round  him,  the  fearful  risks  of  the 
enterprise,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  wait  in 
patience  for  better  times,  and  rest  upon  the 
ublic  faith  rather  than  justify  persecution 
y  having  recourse  to  violence.  Unconvinced 
and  undaunted,  the  herobe  renewed  her  en- 
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treaties  to  the  lingering  hero.  She  told  him 
that  such  prudence  was  not  wisdom  towards 
God.  D’Aubignh  professes  to  report  this 
remarkable  conversation  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  were  present;  and  he  states  that 
she  proceeded  to  urge  on  him  these 
words  : — 

“  God  has  bestowed  on  you  the  genius  of 
a  great  captain — will  you  refuse  the  use  of 
it  to  his  children  ?  You  have  confessed  to 
the  justice  of  their  cause — is  not  the  knightly 
sword  you  bear  pledged  to  the  defence  of 
the  oppressed  ?  Sir,  my  heart  bleeds  for  our 
slaughtered  brethren — and  their  blood  cries 
out  to  God  and  Heaven  against  you  as  the 
murderer  of  those  whom  you  might  have 
saved.” 

“  Since,”  replied  the  Admiral,  “  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  1  have  this  evening  alleged 
against  an  ineffectual  resistance,  have  made 
so  little  impression  upon  your  mind,  lay  your 
band  upon  your  heart  and  answer  me  this 
question.  Could  you,  without  murmuring 
against  Providence  and  the  husband  to  whom 
Heaven  has  united  you,  receive  the  news  of 
a  general  defeat  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  en¬ 
dure  the  opprobrium  of  your  enemies — the 
reproaches  of  your  friends — the  treachery  of 
partisans — the  curses  of  the  people — conhs- 
cation,  flight,  exile — the  insolence  of  the 
English,  the  quarrels  of  the  Germans — shame, 
nakedness,  hunger — and,  what  is  worse,  to 
suffer  all  this  in  your  children  ?  Are  you 
prepared  to  see  your  husband  branded  as  a 
rebel  and  dragged  to  a  scaffold  ;  while  your 
children,  disgraced  and  ruined,  are  begging 
their  bread  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ?  1 
give  you  eight  days  to  reflect  upon  it,  and 
when  you  shall  be  well  prepared  for  such  re¬ 
verses,  I  will  be  ready  to  set  forward,  and 
perish  with  you  and  our  mutual  friends.” 

“  The  eight  days  are  already  expired  1” 
she  cried.  “  Go,  sir,  where  your  duty  calls 
you.  Heaven  will  not  give  the  victory  to 
our  enemies.  In  the  name  of  God,  I  call 
upon  you  to  resist  no  longer,  but  to  save  our 
brethren,  or  die  in  the  attempt.” 

On  the  next  morning  Coligni  was  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  all  his  retainers  round  him:  and, 
with  a  heavy  heart  but  a  clear  conscience,  be 
rode  on  bis  way  to  join  Cond6  at  Meaux' 
which  was  now,  in  the  early  spring  of  1562, 
the  headquarters  of  the  insurgent  Hugue¬ 
nots. 

The  high  rank  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  as 
well  as  his  brilliant  abilities  and  chivalrous 
courage,  caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  as 
chief  of  the  Protestant  party ;  but  Coligni  was 
looked  on  by  friends  and  foes  as  the  main 
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pillar  of  their  cause  ,*  and  it  was  he  that  gave 
organization  to  the  volunteers  who  flocked 
around  himself  and  the  Prince,  first  at  Meaux, 
and  afterwards  in  greater  numbers  at  Orleans, 
when  towards  the  end  of  March  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  occupying  that  important  city,  and 
making  it  a  centre  of  operations  for  the 
Huguenot  confederacy.  Like  Cromwell  in 
after  times,  Coligni  relied  on  the  religious 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  the  natural  bravery  of 
his  troops.  He  exercised  them  by  preaching 
and  prtr}'er  as  well  as  by  drilling  and  ma- 
nceuvring.  He  inspired  them  with  his  own 
spirit  of  austere  devotion  to  their  cause  ;  and 
the  Huguenot  army  was  in  its  first  campaigns 
as  conspicuous  for  good  order  and  morality 
as  for  valor ;  though  by  degrees  it  became 
tainted  with  the  tendency  to  marauding  and 
to  brutal  violence,  which  has  ever  character¬ 
ized  the  French  even  beyond  the  soldiery  of 
other  nations.* 

The  Roman  Catholic  party  now  sought 
support  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Emperor  and  other  for¬ 
eign  princes  of  their  creed  ;  and  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  to  the  deep  regret  of  Coligni,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  strengthen  themselves  by  similar 
negotiations.  The  English  Queen  Elizabeth 
promised  succours  in  men  and  money,  on 
condition  of  Havre  (which  city,  like  most  of 
the  other  strong  places  in  Normandy,  was 
devoted  to  the  Protestant  cause)  being  placed 
in  her  power  as  a  security  for  repayment 
The  German  Lutheran  princes  permitted  a 
large  auxiliary  force  of  lansquenets  and 
heavy-armed  cavalry  to  be  raised  among  their 
subjects  in  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants ; 
and  D’Andelot  was  dispatched  into  Germany 
to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  lead  them 
across  the  Rhine  ;  a  difficult  operation,  which 
he  accomplished  with  great  skill,  and  joined 
his  brothers  and  Conde  at  Pluviers,  near 
Orleans,  late  in  the  year,  and  at  a  crisis  when 
the  fortunes  of  Protestant  party  appeared 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  as  in  the  interval 


*  Coligni  himself  foresaw  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  national  character  of  his  countrymen  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  long  oontinnance  of  the  saintly  dis¬ 
cipline  which  he  had  introdoced.  One  of  bis  cap¬ 
tains,  La  None,  tells  us,  after  describing  the  conduct 
of  the  Huguenot  troops  at  the  beginnii^  of  the  war, 
“Many  were  astonished  at  this  fine  order;  and  I 
remember  my  brother,  M.  de  Teligny  and  myseR 
discoursing  with  M.  I’Admiral,  applauded  it  much. 
“  It  is  a  fine  thing,”  said  be,  “  tnoyennani  qu'Me  thtre, 
bnt  1  fear  this  people  will  soon  be  tired  of  tbeir  vir¬ 
tue,  dt  jewM  JurmiU,  stsaa  dimbU.  I  know  the 
French  infan^  well,  and  if  the  proverb  fail,  aetM 
feront  la  croup  &  la  cAsminfs.”  Vve  laughed  then, 
but  experience  showed  he  waa  prophetic.” 
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which  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  though  there  had  been  no  en- 

ggement  between  the  main  armies,  the 
>Tali8ts  had  gained  numerous  advantages, 
and  had  captured  many  towns,  both  in  the 
South  and  in  Normandy,  which  had  orig¬ 
inally  declared  for  the  insurgents.  - 

Coligni  and  Condd  with  their  own  troops 
and  their  German  allies  now  (December 
1562)  marched  npon  Paris;  but  finding  it 
hopeless  to  attempt  the  storm  or  siege  of  the 
capital,  they  led  their  army  towards  Norman¬ 
dy,  desiring  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  troops  at  Havre.  The  Royal  forces  com¬ 
manded  nominally  by  the  Constable  Mont- 
morenci  and  the  Mardchal  de  St.  Andre,  but 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  also  present, 
marched  for  some  days  on  their  flank,  till  the 
two  armies  came  into  collision  on  the  19th  of 
December  at  Dreux,  where  the  first  battle  of 
the  civil  wars  was  fought.  In  this  action, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  Duke 
of  Guise  secured  the  victory  for  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  Cond6  was  taken  prisoner. 
Coligni  led  the  remains  of  the  Protestant 
army  back  to  Orleans  ;  whither  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  at  the  head  of  a  largely  recruited 
army,  flushed  by  their  recent  victory,  soon 
advanced,  with  the  intention  of  crushing  in¬ 
surrection  and  Protestantism,  by  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  their  stronghold. 

Coligni’s  situation  now  seemed  desperate. 
His  German  mercenaries  in  arrear  of  pay, 
threatened  to  desert  him ;  the  funds  which 
he  bad  been  able  to  collect  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  were  exhausted  ;  and  he  was  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  encounter  the  numerous  and 
well-appointed  forces  of  Guise.  In  this 
emergency  he  formed  the  bold  plan  of  leav¬ 
ing  his  brother,  D’Andelot,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  infantry  to  defend  Orleans,  while  he  him¬ 
self  led  the  cavalry  and  a  few  companies  of 
foot  again  to  Normandy,  and  again  attempted 
to  avail  himself  of  the  English  supplies  of 
money  and  troops.  In  spite  of  the  mutinous 
murmurings  of  the  German  reisters,  in  spite 
of  the  attempts  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
commanders  made  to  intercept  him,  Coligni 
executed  his  daring  scheme.  Havre  was 
reached.  The  English  subsidies  were  secured, 
and  the  rich  and  powerful  city  of  Caen  vol¬ 
untarily  placed  Itself  in  Coligni’s  power. 
Meanwhile  Orleans  had  been  well  defended 
by  D’Andelot ;  and  the  great  chief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  had 
died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  implicate  Coligni  in 
the  guilt  of  this  murder,  but  the  Admiral  in¬ 
dignantly  denied  the  charge ;  nor  is  there 
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any  ground  for  believing  him  to  have  had 
the  least  cognizance  of  Poltrot’s  crime. 

The  death  of  Guise  made  a  temporary  pa¬ 
cification  easy;  and  the  edict  of  Amboise  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1563,  by  which  a  narrow 
and  restricted  permission  for  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion  was  allowed,  closed 
the  first  war. 

This  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists  was 
only  a  hollow  and  a  treacherous  truce.  Fresh 
communications  with  Philip  II.  were  opened ; 
and  an  interview  took  place  in  1564  at  Ba¬ 
yonne,  between  Catherine,  her  son  Charles 
IX.,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  most  worthy 
representative  of  the  gloomy  bigot  who  filled 
the  Spanish  throne.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  at  that  meeting  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestants  by  craft  or  by  force  was 
concerted.  The  treaty  of  Amboise  was  now 
openly  and  repeatedly  violated  by  the  fanatic 

Earty  of  the  French  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the 
[uguenots  were  again  driven  to  take  up  arms 
in  self-defence.  Conde  and  Coligni  advanced 
upon  Paris,  and  fought  on  the  10th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1567,  the  sanguinary  battle  of  St.  Denys 
against  the  royalist  forces.  The  Huguenots 
were  beaten,  but  Coligni  rallied  them,  and 
marching  towards  the  Meuse,  effected  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  fresh  bands  of  German  auxiliaries. 
The  war  now  raged  with  redoubled  horror  in 
every  district  of  France.  Alarmed  at  the 
strength  of  the  Huguenot  army,  Catherine 
tried  and  successfully  exerted  her  power  of 
persuasion  and  deceit  over  Cond^,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  faithless  peace,  called  the  treaty  of  Long- 
jumeau,  was  concluded;  but  when  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  forces  were  disbanded,  and  their 
German  auxiliaries  dismissed,  the  royalists 
renewed  the  war. 

In  1569,  the  indiscreet  spirit  of  Conde 
brought  the  Protestants  into  action  at  Jamac, 
under  heavy  disadvantages  against  the  flower 
of  the  Catholic  army.  Cond6  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  a  large  part  of  his  forces  rout¬ 
ed  with  heavy  slaughter ;  but  Coligni  was  again 
the  Ajax  of  the  cause,  covered  the  retreat,  and 
reorganized  the  fugitives  for  fresh  exertions. 
But  the  waves  of  cmamity  were  not  yet  spent. 
The  hostile  armies  met  again  at  Moncontour, 
and  the  Protestants  sustained  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  murderous  overthrow,  that  had  been 
dealt  to  them  throughout  the  war.  Coligni’s 
brother,  the  gallant  D’Andelot,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  this  disastrous  field;  many  of  his 
staunchest  friends  had  fallen;  many  aban¬ 
doned  him ;  and  be  found  himself  a  fugitive, 
with  only  a  few  bands  of  mutineers  around 
him,  the  wreck  of  that  gallant  army  that  he 
had  lately  led. 
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Bnt  it  was  in  this  depth  of  gloom  that  the 
true  heroic  lustre  of  his  soul  was  seen.  Fear¬ 
less  himself  of  what  man  could  do  unto  him, 
he  calmed  the  panic  of  his  followers,  and  in¬ 
spired  them  with  his  own  energy.  He  who  has 
innate  strength  to  stand  amid  the  storm,  will 
soon  find  others  flock  around,  and  fortify  him 
while  they  seek  support  for  themselves.  When 
it  was  known  that  Coligni’s  banner  still  was 
flying,  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Eastern 
Germany,  who  at  first  had  been  stunned  by 
the  report  of  Montcontour,  thronged  to  him 
as  to  a  strong  tower  in  the  midst  of  trouble. 
While  the  Royalists  were  exulting  at  the  fan¬ 
cied  annihilation  of  their  foe,  they  suddenly 
learnt  that  Coligni  was  approaching  the  cap¬ 
ital,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  that  the 
Huguenots  had  yet  sent  into  the  field.  Again 
the  device  of  a  treacherous  pacification  was 
attempted,  and  again  it  prevailed.  Coligni 
was  warned  of  the  personal  danger  that  he 
incurred,  by  trusting  the  faith  of  a  Medici 
and  a  GuiM ;  bnt  he  replied  that  be  would 
rather  lay  down  his  life,  than  see  France  con¬ 
tinue  the  victim  of  the  woes  of  civil  war. 

The  treaty  of  St.  Germans  was  signed  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1570 ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1572,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  attested  with  what  worse  than  Punic 
faith  the  crowned  conspirators  of  the  French 
Court  had  planned  it.  In  the  interval,  the 
most  detestable  and  elaborate  hypocrisy  was 
employed  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  Hugue¬ 
not  chiefs,  and  to  bring  them  defenceless  into 
the  power  of  their  enemies.  At  last  in  the 
summer  of  1572,  they  were  collected  in  Paris, 
under  the  pretence  of  being  the  honored 
guests  of  the  French  king,  at  the  nuptials 
of  his  sister  with  Henry  of  Navarre.  An 
attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  Coligni  by 
an  assassin,  in  which  the  Admiral  was  severe¬ 
ly  wounded.  The  king  and  his  courtiers  af¬ 
fected  this  utmost  indignation  at  this  crime, 
and  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
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veteran.  But  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  day 
appointed  for  the  most  un-Chrislian  carnage 
that  ever  defiled  the  earth,  a  party  of  mur¬ 
derers,  headed  by  the  young  Duke  of  Guise 
himself,  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  house 
where  Coligni  lay,  and  Besme,  one  of  the 
Duke’s  domestics,  entered  with  a  drawn 
sword,  into  the  room  where  the  Admiral  was 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair. 

“Young  man,”  said  he  undisturbed,  “you 
ought  to  respect  my  grey  hairs ;  but  do  as 
you  plea-oe,  you  can  only  shorten  my  life  a 
few  days.” 

Besme  thrust  him  through  in  many  places, 
and  then  threw  his  body,  still  breathing,  out 
of  the  window  into  the  court,  where  it  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  minions 
of  the  Louvre,  and  the  slaves  of  the  Vatican 
and  Escurial  flocked  around  in  hideous  glee, 
to  insult  the  lifeless  form  of  him,  before  whom 
they  had  so  long  quailed  and  trembled.  They 
gibbeted  their  own  infamy  in  vainly  seeking 
to  dishonor  the  illustrious  dead.  His  mem¬ 
ory  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  shame  of 
France ;  and  the  very  land  of  the  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  is,  to’some  extent,  hallowed  in  Protest¬ 
ant  eyes,  by  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
Coligni,  and  the  scene  of  his  heroic  career. 

1  do  not  pause  to  describe  the  tardy  hom¬ 
age  which  his  countrymen  afterwards  paid  to 
name  and  relics  of  the  fallen  great.  Those 
obsequies  and  panegyrics  may  be  looked  on 
as  some  small  expiation  for  the  national  guilt 
of  France;  but  Coligni  needed  them  not — 
’Av6puy  ydp  irufavuv  neoitfa  yij  ra^og,  xou  ou 
tfvriXuv  fMvov  fv  olxsla.  ffrjfUiivei  i*iypa^ii}, 
dXXd  xcu  iv  |jii)  ‘rpo^rixoCffri  ciypeupog  |av^|uit) 
9rap  §xd(fru  rijg  ‘yvufurig  fjkdXXov  ^  rou  Ipyou 
Miourdrcu* 

*  From  the  speech  of  Pericles  over  the  Athenian^ 
who  were  killed  in  battle  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War;  reported  in  the  second  book 
*  of  Thucydides,  section  43. 


Thi  Lyttelton  Letters. — A  Correspon¬ 
dent  writes  to  us  as  follows: — “Mr.  Robert 
Cole,  known  to  antiquaries  by  his  “curious” 
collections,  and  his  willingness  to  allow  them 
to  be  seen  for  any  literary  or  anUquarian 
purpose,  informs  me  by  letter  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  a  list  of  Dr.  Combe’s  works  in  Combe’s 
own  handwriting,  and  that  the  Lyttelton 
Letters  are  included  in  his  list.  Combe  was 


a  great  manufacturer  in  his  time ;  being  the 
author  as  well  of  “  Letters  supposed  to  have 
passed  between  Sterne  and  Eliza”  as  of  “  Let¬ 
ters  of  an  Italian  Nim  to  an  English  Gentle¬ 
man.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Lyttelton  Letters  were  the  work  of  Combe, — 
though  Combe’s  veracity  has  been  called  in 
question  by  those  who  knew  him.” — Athe- 
naum. 
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Amidst  all  that  deluge  of  blue  books  which 
the  Parliamentary  press  is  continually  pour¬ 
ing  forth,  to  the  great  horror  of  Colonel 
Sibthorp  and  his  friends,  there  has  seldom 
appeared  one  possessing  such  claims  to  public 
notice  as  the  Report  from  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Newspapers,  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  evidence,  small  as  the  acceptance  of  these 
documents  has  been  among  the  daily  papers. 
The  committee,  as  will  be  remembered,  was 
appointed  last  April,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  “  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  and  operation  of  the  law  relating  to 
newspaper  stamps,  and  also  into  the  law  and 
regulations  relative  to  the  transmission  of 
newspaper  and  other  publications  by  ‘  post.” 
It  consisted  of  the  following  members ; — Sir 
William  Molesworth,  Sir  Thomas  Frankland 
Lewis,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  Colonel  Mure, 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  j 
Tufthell,  Mr.  Ker  Seymer,  Mr.  Rich,  Mr.  i 
Stafford,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Chiches¬ 
ter  Fonescue,  Mr.  Shalfto  Adair,  and  Mr. 
Sotheron  ;  bat  as  neither  Sir  William  Moles¬ 
worth,  Mr.  Ker  Seymer,  nor  Colonel  Mure, 
appear  to  have  attended  any  of  the  meetings 
of  committee,  their  names  may  as  well  be 
struck  off  the  list.  Those  who  attended 
most  punctually  were — Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
Ewart,  and  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley.  The 
principal  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  Joseph 
^mm,  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Reve¬ 
nue  ;  Mr.  T.  Keogh,  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ;  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  secretary  to  the  Post-master  General ; 
Mr.  R.  Parkhurst,  senior  clerk  in  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  oflBce  of  the  Post  OflSce ;  Mr.  Boken- 
ham,  superintending  president  of  the  Inland 
Post  Office ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Hickson,  late  editor 
of  the  Westminstfr  Review ;  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris,  manager  of  the  Times;  Mr.  F.  K. 
Hunt,  editor  of  the  Daily  News  ;  Mr.  John 

*  The  interesting  facts  of  the^above  article  are 
from  a  long  discussion  on  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
duty,  which  is  of  too  local  a  chanmter  for  an  entire 
insertion.  The  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Edward 
Banes,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury.— En. 


Cassell,  newspaper  publisher  and  proprietor; 
Mr.  Alexander  Russell,  editor  of  the  Scots¬ 
man  ;  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune;  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
newspaper  agent,  London ;  Mr.  Abel  Hey- 
wood,  newspaper ' agent,  Manchester;  Mr. 
Whitty,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Journal;  Mr.  C.  D.  Collett,  secretary 
to  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Society  ; 
Mr.  T.  Hogg,  secretary  to  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institu¬ 
tions  ;  the  Reverend  Thomas  Spencer ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Cole.  Most  of  these  witnesses 
were  exatnined  at  considerable  length,  and 
as  the  greater  number  of  them  were  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  the  newspaper  trade, 
their  evidence  contains  a  large  mass  of  in¬ 
teresting  information  on  the  subject,  from 
which  many  valuable  deductions  may  be 
obtained. 

The  committee  commenced  its  labors  by 
subjecting  the  two  official  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  a  rather 
severe  examination,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
their  opinion  of  what  the  law  for  regulating 
the  publication  of  newspapers  actually  is. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Timm,  solicitor  to  the 
Board,  was  quite  as  explicit  as  any  lawyer 
could  be  upon  so  complicated  a  question. 
First  of  all,  be  stated  that  any  person  who 
prints  a  paper  liable  to  stamp  duty  as  a  news¬ 
paper,  on  unstamped  paper,  incurs  a  penalty 
of  20Z.  for  every  copy  thus  published.  This 
seems  very  plain  at  first  sight,  but  then 
comes  the  puzzling  question  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  liability  to  pay  the  penny  stamp  duty. 
Mr.  Timm  is  utterly  unable  to  see  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  case.  The  pracUce  of  the  Board 
has  always  been  to  consider  “  any  paper  con¬ 
taining  public  news,  intelligence,  or  other 
occurrences,  printed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  be  dispersed  and  made  public, 
as  liable  to  stamp  duty.”  Now,  although 
we  must  admit  that  this  is  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  definition  of  what  is  to  be  considered 
a  newspaper,  it  is  very  far  from  being  precise. 
It  turns  out  also  that  the  Board  has  not  had 
quite  so  much  eonfidenoe  in  the  clause  as  to 
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apply  it  without  discrimination.  Many  pub¬ 
lications  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  news  are  not  deemed  liable  to  the  duty, 
although  published  weekly ;  while  humbler 
periodicals  not  containing  news,  and  published 
only  once  a  month,  have  been  put  down  by 
the  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  Board,  which 
thus  usurps  the  odious  un-EnglUh  character 
of  a  literary  censorship.  The  Alhenceum, 
the  Builder,  the  Legal  Observer,  the  Architect, 
and  some  forty  or  fifty  other  weekly  papers 
of  a  mixed  character,  are  all  at  liberty  to 
publish  without  the  stamp  duty ;  while  cheap 
periodicals,  though  only  published  once  in 
four  weeks,  and  with  much  less  resemblance 
to  newspapers^  have  been  given  up,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  threatened  prosecution  by  the 
Stamp  Office  authorities.  It  is  so  far  satis¬ 
factory,  however,  that,  since  the  Committee 
terminated  its  labors,  the  highest  legal  au¬ 
thority  has  given  its  decision  against  that 
overstrained  interpretation  of  the  law  by 
which  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  has 
attempted  to  put  down  cheap  monthly  pub¬ 
lications.  The  case  of  “  The  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  e.  Bradbury  and  Evans,”  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Household  Narrative,  in  defiance 
of  the  Board,  was  pending  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Timm’s  ezaminaUon  before  the  committee, 
and  various  quesUons  were  put  to  him  regard¬ 
ing  the  strange  delay  which  had  occurred  in 
bringing  it  to  a  decision.  It  appears  that 
the  B^rd,  although  always  exceedingly 
prompt  to  hang  the  terrors  of  the  stamp 
laws  over  the  head  of  any  poor  delinquent 
who  is  not  likely  to  contest  their  usurped 
authority,  was  somewhat  chary  of  meddling 
with  a  respectable  firm.  It  is  now  nearly 
two  years  since  Mr.  Timm  wrote  his  first 
letter  to  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  warn¬ 
ing  them  against  the  continuance  of  the 
Household  Narrative  without  a  stamp ;  and 
yet  the  case,  which  ultimately  went  before 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was  allowed  to 
hang  over,  on  one  excuse  after  another,  till 
the  beginning  of  last  December.  The  impor¬ 
tant  decision  was  given  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  who,  in  delivering  judgment,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  question  was  not  free  from 
doubt,  but  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  was  very 
properly  given  to  the  defendant.  His  opin¬ 
ion  was  summed  up  as  follows —  | 


“  Looking  at  the  whole  course  of  the  statutes  on 
this  subject,  I  think  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
legislature  that  a  certain  infrequency  of  publica¬ 
tion  gives  to  a  publication  the  character  of  a 
chronicle  or  history,  and  not  that  of  a  newspaper; 
and  however  it  may  afford  useful  information,  as 
it  is  not  likely  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
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daily  or  weekly  papers,  it  has  not  been  rendered 
liable  to  the  stamp  duty.  An  interval  of  more 
than  twenty-six  days  is  what  I  think  the  legisla¬ 
ture  has  fixed  as  the  criterion.  If  the  interval  be 
twenty-six  days  or  less,  it  is  a  newspaper,  if  it  is 
more  it  is  a  chronicle  or  history  :  and  the  whole 
question  turns  on  the  distinction  between  news 
and  history.” 

This  decision  settles  the  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  publishing  unstamped  monthly 
papers,  containing  news  and*  interesting 
events,  and  it  may  also  be  considered  as  in¬ 
volving  a  condemnation  of  the  Board  of  In¬ 
land  Revenue,  for  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  they  have  interpreted  the  law  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Cobden  re¬ 
ferred  to  several  monthly  papers  which  had 
been  suppressed  within  that  period  by  a 
threat  of  prosecution. 

“  I  will  mention  the  case  of  Mr.  Bucknall,  of 
Stroud,  who  published  the  Strmd  Free  Press,  of 
which  he  sold  1700  copies  monthly,  and  that  paper, 
was  dropped.  There  was  another  paper,  called 
the  Norwich  Rrformer's  Gazelle,  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  monthly,  under  the  belief  that  as  it  was  at 
so  long  an  interval  it  was  not  a  newspaper.  Yon 
threatened  the  publisher  with  a  prosecution,  and 
he  being  in  a  small  way  of  business  and  in  hum¬ 
ble  circumstances,  discontinued  the  paper  imme¬ 
diately.  There  were  one  or  two  papers  publisbed 
in  Welsh  which  were  discontinued  in  the  same 
way.  A  mere  letter  from  you  frightened  these 
poor  people  into  submission,  and  tliey  dropped 
tlieir  papers,  saying  that  they  had  acted  under  the 
beliet  that  the  newspawr  was  not  a  newspaper  if 
published  monthly.  They  had  purchased  type, 
nad  made  arrangements  for  reporting,  and  adver¬ 
tised  their  newspaper,  and  it  was  stopped  be¬ 
cause  it  was  still  a  newspaper  by  your  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  although  published  monthly.” 

Mr.  Rich,  who,  as  one  of  the  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  insignificant  town,  or  rather 
village,  of  Richmond,  must  naturally  be  in 
favor  of  things  as  they  are,  expresses  himself 
strongly  against  any  change  in  the  law  re¬ 
garding  newspapers.  In  a  draft  report 
which  he  presented  to  the  committee,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  "  generally  the  demand,  unless 
strongly  check^,  governs  the  supply.  In 
the  present  healthy  state  of  the  periodical 
press,  and  of  public  opinion  in  respect  to  it, 
there  are  no  signs  of  an  obstructed  demand. 
The  press  seems  fully  to  supply  the  demand 
which  education  creates  ;  and  there  is  much 
plain  good  sense  in  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Greeley,  the ,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  that  the  schools  create  a  demand 
for  newspapers,  rather  than  that  newspapers 
create  a  demand  for  reading.”  Now  it  up- 
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pens  that  tbe  evidence  of  Mr.  Horace  Oree- 
iej,  so  far  from  bearing  any  snch  meaning  as 
the  one  which  Mr.  l^ch  has  given,  told 
strongly  in  favor  of  cheap  newspapers  as 
tending  to  promote  popular  education.  Mr. 
Greeley,  who  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  most  widely-circulated  journals  in 
America,  gave  some  interesting  evidence  re¬ 
garding  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  we  learn  that,  besides  tbe 
Tribune,  with  an  average  circulation  of 
19,000,  there  are  14  other  daily  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York.  He  estimates  the  entire 
daily  aggregate  issue  of  those  15  papers  at 
130,000,  two-hfthsof  which  are  sent  into  tbe 
country,  leaving  78,000  for  the  town  circu¬ 
lation,  or  rather  more  than  one  copy  to  every 
ten  inhabitants  in  New  York.  What  a  differ¬ 
ence  from  the  state  of  things  in  this  country ! 
From  the  stamp  returns  given  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee, 
it  appears  that  the  ag^egate  issue  of  the  ten 
daily  newspapers  pubTished  in  London,  for  a 
population  of  more  than  three  times  that  of 
New  York,  is  only  about  65,000,  of  which  it 
is  estimated  that  only  one-third  is  retained 
for  the  town  circulation,  giving  rather  less 
than  one  copy  to  every  hundred  inhabitants. 
In  America,  where  tbe  working  classes  are 
all  well  educated,  nearly  every  mechanic 
takes  a  daily  paper.  In  England  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  laboring  classes  cannot  read  ;  and 
of  those  who  can,  it  is  only  a  small  number 
who  can  afford  even  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Mr.  Rich  wished  the  Committee  to  agree  to 
his  proposition,  that  the  limited  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  England,  compared  with  the 
United  States,  is  owing  to  tbe  want  of  edu¬ 
cation  among  the  working  classes  in  this 
country  ;  but  after  hearing  Mr.  Greeley’s 
opinion  on  that  subject,  they  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  stultify  themselves  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  to  embody  such  an  untruth  in  their 
report.  The  following  evidence  of  Mr. 
Greeley  regarding  the  influence  which  cheap 
newspapers  have  in  promoting  a  taste  for 
reading — the  foundation  of  all  intellectual 
progress — will  be  read  with  much  interest  by 
the  friends  of  education : — 

“  Chairman.  Your  extensive  circulation  of  those 
cheap  newspapers  is  based,  to  some  extent,  upon 
the  fact  that  your  whole  population  can  read  ? — 

Mr.  Greeley.  Yes. 

**  Do  not  you  consider  that  newspaper  reading  is 
calculated  to  keep  up  a  habit  of  reading? — I 
think  it  is  worth  all  the  schools  in  the  country. 
I  think  it  creates  a  taste  for  reading  in  every 
child’s  mind,  and  it  increases  his  interest  in  his 
lessons.  He  is  attracted  to  study  from  tbe  habit 


of  always  seeing  a  newspaper,  and  hearing  it 
read. 

**  Supposing  that  yon  bad  your  schools  as  now, 
but  that  your  newspaper  press  were  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  the  press  in  England,  do  not 
you  think  that  the  habit  of  reading  acquired  at 
school  would  be  frequently  laid  same  7 — I  think 
that  the  habit  would  not  be  acquired,  and  that 
reading  would  often  fall  into  disuse* 

“3fr.  Rich.  Does  not  the  habit  of  reading 
create  a  demand  for  newspapers,  rather  than  the 
supply  of  newspapers  create  a  habit  of  reading  ? 
— I  should  rather  say  that  the  capacity  that  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  schools  creates  a  demand  for  news¬ 
papers. 

"  The  greater  number  of  persons  who  read  in 
the  UnitM  States  accounts  for  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  that  are  published,  does  it  not  7 
— There  is  no  class  in  the  Free  States  who  do  not 
know  how  to  read,  except  the  immigrant  class. 

“  But  in  proportion  to  the  numlwr  of  persona 
who  can  read  will  be  tbe  number  of  papers  sup¬ 
plied? — Yes. 

“Chairman.  But  tbe  means  of  obtaining  cheap 
newspapers  enables  people  to  keep  up  their  reaa- 
ing,  does  it  not  7 — Yes. 

“  Mr.  Ewart.  Must  not  the  contents  of  a 
newspaper  have  a  great  eSect  upon  the  character 
of  the  population,  and  give  a  more  practical  turn 
to  their  minds  ? — I  should  think  the  difference 
would  be  very  great  between  a  population,  first  edu¬ 
cated  in  schools  and  then  acquiring  the  habit  of 
reading  journals,  and  an  uneducat^  non-reading 
population. 

“  If  a  man  is  taught  to  read  first,  and  afterwards 
applies  his  mind  to  the  reading  of  newspapers, 
would  not  his  knowledge  assume  a  much  more 
practical  form  than  if  that  man  read  anything  else  ? 
— Every  man  must  be  practical.  I  think  that  the 
capacity  to  invent  or  improve  a  machine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  very  greatly  aided  by  newspaper  reading, 
by  the  education  afforded  by  newspapers.” 


The  whole  of  this  evidence  is  amply  cor- 
robated  by  that  of  other  witnesses,  who,  in 
describing  the  condition  of  our  rural  popola- 
lation,  say  they  have  always  found  that  the 
most  effectual  thing  to  awaken  a  desire  to 
learn  to  read,  and  keep  up  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing,  is  a  local  newspaper.  Mr.  Hickson, 
late  editor  of  the  Westminster  Retxtw,  who 
has  had  excellent  opportunities  of  studying 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  who 
tfas  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
education,  says  he  has  been  frequently  struck 
with  the  effect  of  newspapers  in  reference  to 
the  mere  elementary  art  of  reading.  Boya 
who  have  attended  the  National  and  British 
Schools,  where  they  were  taught  apparently 
to  read,  are  often  found  afterwards  to  have 
lost  all  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  at 
school,  so  as  not  even  to  be  able  to  read. 
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simply  from  having  nothing  within  their  reach  dostry,  and  political  honesty  as  he  himself 
which  could  create  a  taste  for  reading : —  possessed.  When  he  died,  the  copyright  of 
**  All  the  knowledn  acquired  at  school  was  the  Chronicle  was  sold  for  £30,000,  but  the 
just  to  spell  painfully  through  a  chapter  of  purchaser  was  not  one  who  knew  how  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  nothing  had  been  make  a  newspaper  successful.  For  several 
afterwards  put  into  their  hands  that  had  years  it  langiusbed  in  circulation,  having 
sufficient  novelty  to  induce  them  to  keep  up  fallen  at  one  time  to  little  more  than  2,000. 
the  habit  of  reding,  till  they  had  overcome  Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  it 
the  mechanical  difficulty,  and  found  a  plea-  was  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Easthope,  a 
sure  in  the  art.”  How  very  different  this  stock-broker,  for  £17,000 ;  and  a  large  sum 
from  the  state  of  things  in  America,  where,  was  expended  for  several  years,  with  con- 
as  Mr.  Oreeley  remarks,  **  the  child  is  at-  siderable  success,  in  the  attempt  to  raise  it  to 
tracted  to  study  from  the  habit  of  always  its  former  position.  But  the  old  spirit  had 
seeing  a  newspaper,  and  hearing  it  read.”  vanished  from  its  columns.  The  Whigs 
It  is  more  tnan  thirty  years  since  the  were  in  office,  and  the  Chronicle  stuck  to  its 
Timet  first  claimed  for  itself  the  ambitious  old  friends  with  much  more  fidelity  than 
title  of  the  “leading  journal  of  Europe,”  they  deserved,  or  than  its  readers  could 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  violent,  short-  tolerate.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Black  still  con- 
lived  protest,  now  and  then,  against  its  right  tinued  editor,  but  of  what  avail  was  his 
to  any  such  distinction,  the  public  has  long  political  consistency  so  long  as  a  power  be- 
ago  acquiesced  in  its  ambitious  claim.  Of  hind  the  editorial  chair,  greater  than  the 
late  years  the  overwhelming  superiority  it  editor  himself,  was  able  to  give  the  tone  to 
has  gained  in  circulation  over  all  the  other  the  general  politics  of  the  paper  ?  Had  it 
daily  papers,  partly  by  its  advertisements,  been  at  that  time  under  the  management  of 
and,  not  less  probably,  by  its  liberal  expend!-  a  wise  and  liberal  proprietary,  of  men  to 
tore  on  literary  talent  and  news,  has  led  to  whom  the  control  of  a  great  political  organ 
the  belief  that  its  high  position  among  news-  would  have  seemed  a  much  greater  thing 
papers  is  a  thing  of  much  older  date  than  it  than  a  paltry  baronetcy,  or  a  third-rate  go- 
really  is.  As  a  first-class  newspaper,  the  vernment  appointment,  the  Morning  Chroni- 
Morning  Chronicle,  under  Mr.  Perry,  who  cle  might  now  have  been  a  much  more  in- 
held  the  office  of  editor  for  forty  years  of  fiuential  newspaper  than  the  Timet,  and 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  history,  and  little  if  at  all  inferior  even  in  circulation, 
under  Mr.  John  Black,  who  succeeded  him.  During  the  first  two  years  after  the  reduc- 
bore  a  far  higher  character  for  genius  and  tion  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty,  the 
talent  than  the  Timet  has  ever  aone.  But  Chronicle  rapidly  gained  on  its  great  rival, 
Mr.  Black,  although  his  masterly  articles  on  as  will  be  seen  at  once  by  the  following  re¬ 
politics  and  social  life  have  never  been  sur-  turn  of  the  number  of  st^ps  consumed  by 
passed  in  newspaper  literature,  was  unfor-  each : — 
tunately  not  the  proprietor  and  manager  of 

the  paper,  as  his  predecessor  had  been.  Mr.  Timet,  Mning  Chronielt. 

Perry  was  a  man  whose  sound  political  1837,  .  .  3,065,000  .  .  .  1,940,000 

principles,  not  less  than  his  tact  and  talents,  1838,  .  .  3,065,000  .  .  .  2,750,000 

combined  to  give  the  Morning  Chronicle  that 

high  character,  as  the  organ  of  the  liberal  While  the  Timet  was  standing  still,  in  spite 
party,  which  it  preserved  for  so  many  years,  of  the  reduction  in  price,  the  Chronicle  had 
even  after  his  death.  But  the  proprietors  actually  increased  810,000.  Then  was  the 
who  succeeded  him  cared  for  nothing  but  time  to  have  adopted  a  bold  and  liberal 
their  dividends,  or  the  personal  influence  course  in  the  politics  and  management  of  the 
which  the  command  of  so  powerful  an  organ  great  Whig  organ.  But  that  would  not 
of  public  opinion  might  give  them  with  the  have  suited  the  personal  views  of  Mr.  (now 
ministry  of  the  day.  Hence  the  success  ol  Sir  John)  Easthope.  The  golden  opportu- 
Mr.  Walter,  chief  proprietor  and  manager  of  nity  was  lost,  and  the  two  following  years 
the  Timet,  the  great  object  of  whose  long  placed  such  a  distance  between  the  circula- 
life  had  been  to  place  that  journal  at  the  tion  of  the  two  papers,  as  to  leave  all  chance 
head  of  the  metropolitan  press,  a  task  which  of  successful  competition  out  of  the  question, 
he  would  never  have  accomplished  had  Mr.  The  agitation  against  the  new  poor-law,  min- 
Perry  been  succeeded  in  the  proprietorship  gled  with  chartism,  rose  to  its  full  height  in 
and  management  of  the  Chronicle  by  a  man  1839,  and  bore  along  with  it  the  great  de- 
of  such  rare  editorial  talent,  unflagging  m-  nouncer  of  the  “  finality  ”  Whig  nunistry 
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aad  the  “  Three  Tjrante  of  Somerset  Hoose.”  qxtite  correct ;  the  most  remarkable  increase 
The  circnlatioD  of  the  Time*  rose  from  S,~  ^ring  taken  place  since  his  death,  in  toe  be- 
065,000  to  4,300,000  in  that  troublous  year,  ginning  of  1841.  With  the  exception  of 
while  that  of  the  CAroniele  fell  to  2,028,000.  1843,  which  shows  a  slight  decline,  while 

Instead  of  the  distance  between  them  being  the  Post  appears  to  have  gained  a  great,  but 
separated  by  the  trifling  difference  of  315,*  short  lived  increase,  the  prc^pess  of  the 
000  stamps  a  year,  it  bad  leaped  suddenly  Time*  during  the  last  eight  years  has  been 
up  to  the  formidable  height  of  2,272,000.  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  a  year.  In 
Since  that  period  the  rapid  increase  in  the  order  to  show  at  one  glance  the  fluctuations 
circulation  and  advertisements  of  the  Time*  in  the  circulation  of  the  morning  papers  since 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty,  we  have 
histo^  of  the  newspaper  press.  The  author  compiled  the  following  table  from  the  returns 
of  The  Fourth  Estate  ”  says  it  was  during  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Barnes  that  the  Time*  Select  Committee : — 
acquired  its  great  circulation:  This  is  not 


Morning  Morning  Morning  \  Morning  j  Daiiy 

Vkroniru.  Hrrald,  Adetrtiitr.  j  Post,  |  yrtes. 


3,065,000  1,940,000  1,928,000  1,380,000  735,000  ! 

3,065,090  2,750,000  1,925,000  1,565,000  875,000  ; 

4,300,000  2.028,000  1,820,000  1,535,000  1,006,000 

5,060,000  2,075,000  1,956,000  1,550,000  1,125,000 

5,650,000  2,079,000  1,630.000  1,470,000  1,165,000 

6,305.000  1,918,000  1,559,000  1,445,000  1,195,000 

6,250,000  1,784,000  1,516,000  1,534,000  1,900,000 

6,900,000  1,628,000  1,608,000  1,415,000  1,002,000 

8,100,000  1,554,000  2,018,025  1,440,000  1,200,000 

8,950,000  1,356,000  1,752,500  1,480,000  1,450,000  3,520,000 

9,205,230  1,233.000  1,510,000  1,500,000  990,000  j  3,477,000 

11,025,500  1,150,000  1,335,000  ,  o 

11,300,000  937,500  1,147,000 

11,900,000  912,547  1,139,000 

The  most  startling  fact  which  this  inter-  yond  its  present  limits,  by  the  mechanical 
esting  table  presents,  is  the  overwhelming  difilculty  attending  the  production  of  so  large 
superiority  which  the  Time*  has  gained  over  an  impression  within  a  few  hours.  If  the 
all  the  other  morning  papers.  In  1837  the  proprietors  of  the  Time*  could  obtain  a  print- 
aggregate  number  of  stamps  taken  by  the  ing  machine  which  would  throw  off  20,000 
five  morning  papers  then  existing  wa8  9,06ff-  copies  an  hour,  they  would  probably  double 
000,  of  which  rather  more  than  one-third  their  present  circulation  within  a  few  years, 
was  taken  by  the  Time*.  In  1850  the  ag-  Many  people  fancy  that  the  main  check  to 
gregate  circulation  of  the  morning  press  h^  the  circulation  of  **  The  Leading  Journal  ”  is 
nearly  doubled,  having  risen  to  17,840,000;  owing  to  another  cause,  and  as  that  impres- 
but  the  whole  of  that  increase  and  more  has  sion  was  much  strengthened  by  what  took 
been  monopolized  by  the  Time*.  It  has  in-  place  before  the  select  committee,  we  shall 
creased  nearly  9,000,000  during  these  fifteen  take  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  where  the 
years,  while  the  other  papers  have  fallen  off  mistake  lies. 

about  400,000.  How  much  higher  the  cir-  The  extension  of  the  railway  system,  the 
culation  of  the  Times  would  continue  to  rise  improved  means  of  transmitting  foreign  in- 
if  the  proprietors  could  print  them  fast  telligence,  and  various  other  subsidiary  causes, 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  is  more  than  have  had  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  circu- 
any  one  can  pretend  to  say.  With  their  lation  of  the  evening  papers,  most  of  them 
present  machinery  they  are  able  to  produce  having  declined  considerably  since  the  reduc- 
only  10,000  an  hour,  so  that  when  the  de-  tion  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty.  In  1837, 
mand  goes  much  beyond  40,000  they  cannot  the  first  year  after  the  reduction,  the  eve- 
supply  the  additional  number  required  at  so  ning  press  consisted  of  the  following  journ- 
early  an  hour  as  would  suit  the  news-agents  als  : — the  Courier,  quasi-Tory,  and  unprinci- 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  practically,  the  cir>  pled,  with  an  average  circulation  of  1400 ; 
culation  is  kept  from  extending  greatly  be-  the  Globe,  Palmerstonian,  and  rather  unpopu- 
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lar,  on.  account  of  its  dry  political  economy 
of  the  Colonel  Torrens  school,  nearly  8000 
duly ;  the  Standard,  ultra-Tory,  but  never¬ 
theless  much  higher  on  the  list,  having 
reached  an  average  of  4300 ;  the  Sun,  Whig- 
Radical,  pluming  itself  on  its  late  editions, 
with  full  but  in^curate  reports  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  and  other  intelligence,  little  more  than 
2000 ;  and  last  of  all,  the  ^dical  True  Sun, 
which  in  spite  of  the  host  of  clever  writers 
engaged  on  it,  had  a  circulation  of  only  1250 
in  1837,  the  last  year  of  its  existence.  The 
Courier,  after  many  a  desperate  struggle  to 
keep  alive,  expired  in  1842,  a  warning  to  ail 
unprincipled  journals  of  what  their  fate  must 
ultimately  be.  Under  Daniel  Stuart,  who 
contrived  to  make  it  the  ministerial  organ 
during  the  war,  it  ranked  among  the  first 
newspapers  in  point  of  circulation;  higher, 
indeed,  at  one  time,  than  even  the  Times  of 
that  day.  In  1814,  it  was  said  to  be  worth 
12,000f.  per  annum,  but  it  declined  very 
much  soon  after  the  war.  Hazlitt  described 
it  in  1823  as  “a  paper  of  shifts  and  expe¬ 
dients,  of  bare  assertions  and  thoughtless 
impudence,  which  denies  facts  on  the  word 
of  a  minister,  and  dogmatizes  by  authority.” 
No  one  could  regret  the  death  of  such  a 
disreputable  organ.  At  present  there  are 
only  four  evening  newspapers  published  in 
London,  whose  daily  circulation  is  as  fol¬ 
lows — Sun,  2666  ;  Express,  2493 ;  Globe, 
1869;  and  Standard,  1671.  The  aggfregate 
circulation  of  the  evening  press,  instead  of 
advancing  with  the  population  and  intelli¬ 
gence  since  1837,  has  actually  fallen  from 
12,000  to  8599,  or  little  more  than  one-half 
of  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  whole 
of  the  evening  newspapers  put  together  do 
not  circulate  as  many  copies  daily  as  are 
contained  in  a  single  impression  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  or  the  Leeds  Mercury.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  were  the  same  pains 
bestowed  on  the  editing  and  sub-editing  on 
the  London  evening  papers  as  there  is  on  the 
provincial  journals  we  have  named.  Were 
the  stamp  duty  abolished,  we  should  proba¬ 
bly  witness  a  very  ^reat  improvement  in  the 
evening  press,  as  it  would  then  be  worth 
while  to  publish  a  paper  not  much  less  than 
the  Globe  or  Standard,  containing  a  clever 
abridgment  of  all  the  news  of  the  day,  at 
twopence  each,  which,  with  a  halfpenny  for 
postage,  would  still  leave  it  50  per  cent,  below 
the  present  exorbitant  price  of  the  evening 
papers ;  a  sufficient  cause  of  itself  for  their 
very  limited  circulation. 

Among  all  the  disagreeable  and  thankless 
duties  which  the  editor  of  a  widely -circulated 
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provincial  newspaper  must  undertake,  there 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  distracting 
toil  and  trouble  which  arises  from  the  modern 
innovation  of  attempting  to  give.what  is  very 
erroneously  styled  “  a  judicious  summary  of 
all  the  interesting  intelligence  in  each  dis¬ 
trict.”  The  Colonial  Secretary,  snugly  seated 
at  his  desk  in  Downing-street,  where  he  must 
manage  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  affairs 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  various  British  settle¬ 
ments,  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe,  has 
a  hard  enough  task,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not 
half  so  harassing  as  that  of  an  editor  who 
tries  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  thirst  for  news 
of  half  a  hundred  constituencies,  within  the 
limited  space  of  a  single  newspaper.  In 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  the  task  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy,  because  the  surrounding  country 
is  not  so  thickly  studded  with  towns  and 
villages,  all  swarming  with  an  active,  intelli¬ 
gent  population,  and  all  alike  requiring  a  full 
and  accurate  register  of  whatever  events  may 
be  deemed  interesting  in  each  locality.  It  is 
in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire  that  the  evil  of  which  we  speak  is  felt 
most  severely.  Take  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  or  the  Manchester 
Examiner,  for  example :  all  first  class  papers, 
of  the  largest  size  allowed  by  law,  and  all 
giving  four-page  supplements  once  a  week. 
In  spite  of  their  immense  size,  there  is  not 
one  of  those  journals  which  can  give  a  faith¬ 
ful  weekly  record  of  all  that  is  worthy  of 
note  in  the  forty  or  fifty  towns  and  villages 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  through 
which  those  papers  circulate.  An  attempt, 
indeed,  is  made  to  give  as  many  *‘Town 
Council  Meetings,”  “  Board  of  Guardian 
Proceedings,”  “  Temperance  Demonstrations, 
and  “  Meetings  of  Rate-payers,” — with  a  due 
mixture  of  change-ringings,  friendly  anniver¬ 
saries,  elections  of  churchwardens,  elections 
of  town  councillors,  elections  of  guardians, 
offences,  accidents,  and  crimes, — as  can  be 
crammed,  by  rapid  abridgment,  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  columns.  But  after  all  has 
been  done*  in  this  way  that  the  most  skillful 
and  industrial  editor,  aided  by  the  most  inde¬ 
fatigable  sub-editor,  can  accomplish,  or  that 
any  reasonable  newspaper  reader  in  any  of 
the  smaller  towns  could  possibly  require, 
there  still  remtuns  a  great  number  of  equally 
important  events,  which  are  necessarily  left 
unnoticed  altogether  by  the  mammoth  jour¬ 
nal,  for  sheer  want  of  space,  or  given  in  a 
form  so  much  abridged  as  to  render  them  of 
little  or  no  value.  The  people  of  Oldham 
are  perhaps  waiting  with  intense  anxiety  for 
a  long  and  amusing  account  of  the  “  Extraor- 
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dinarv  Scene”  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board  of  poor-law  guardians ;  or  those  of 
Ashton  are  looking  forward  with  equal  interest 
to  Saturday’s  paper,  for  a  report  of  the  ani¬ 
mated  debate  in  the  town  council  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  of  two  policemen  for  that  bo¬ 
rough.  With  the  exception  of  the  Illustrated 
London  ATetrs,  which  owes  its  enormous  weekly 
sale  of  66,673  copies  chiefly  to  the  profusion  of 
wood  engravings  with  which  it  is  embellished, 
the  most  widely  circulated  weekly  papers 
are  all  low  priced.  The  News  of  the  World, 
56,274;  Lloyd's  Weekly  Nev!n,i9,2\\',  and 
the  Weekly  Times,  39,186  are  all  threepenny 
papers,  while  the  older  and  far  more  cele¬ 
brated,  but  high-priced  Weekly  Dispatch, 
though  well  adapted  to  the  popular  taste, 
has  fallen  from  62,000  to  37,500 ;  and  Bell's 
Life  in  London,  another  sixpenny  paper,  in 
spite  of  its  universal  popularity  in  bar-par¬ 
lors  and  tap- rooms  as  “  the  highest  sporting 
authority  in  the  world,”  has  fallen  from 
30,000  to  24,721  since  1845.  Among  papers 
of  a  higher  class,  we  find  that  even  the  Spec¬ 
tator  and  Examiner,  after  having  long  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  weekly  press,  have  been 
gradually  losing  ground  during  the  last  few 
years,  under  the  combined  influence  of  dear¬ 
ness  and  increased  competition.  At  present 
the  weekly  circulation  of  the  Spectator  is 
only  2932,  not  one  third  of  what  several  pro¬ 
vincial  journals  can  boast.  The  number  of 
stamps  issued  to  the  Examiner  last  year 
gives  a  weekly  average  of  4389,  a  very  great 
decline  from  what  it  was  six  or  eight  years 
ago;  while  the  Leader — which  in  point  of 
boldness,  talent,  and  heterodoxy,  appears  to 
occupy  pretty  much  the  same  advanced 
position  among  its  contemporaries  as  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  did  some  forty  years  ago,  under 
Leigh  Hunt — stands  midway  between  the 
two  respectable  journals  we  have  named, 
having  already  attained  a  circulation  of  3152. 

One  very  striking  fact,  ascertained  from 
an  examination  of  the  stamp  returns  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  is  the  very  limited  circula¬ 
tion  of  Conservative  newspapers  compared 
with  that  of  papers  which  advocate  commer¬ 
cial  and  political  reform.  Out  of  London 


there  is  only  one  Tory  journal  circulating 
more  than  4000  copies  weekly,  and  only  two 
besides  it  which  can  boast  of  a  circulation 
above  3000.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
no  less  than  eighteen  Liberal  newspapers 
circulating  upwards  of  3000  copies  each,  and 
of  these  there  are  nine  with  a  circulation 
above  5000  each,  six  with  a  circulation  above 
6000,  three  above  8000,  two  above  9000, 
and  one  circulating  upwards  of  1 1,000  copies 
weekly.  If  this  comparison  of  the  respective 
circulation  of  first-class  Liberal  and  Conser¬ 
vative  newspapers  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  comparative  political  intelli¬ 
gence  and  activity  of  the  two  great  parties, 
the  facts  we  have  stated  are  well  worth  the 
serious  attention  of  statesmen.  From  that 
comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Liberal  to  Conservative  papers  of  the 
class  mentioned  is  as  six  to  one,  while  the 
diflerence  becomes  still  more  striking  if  we 
take  into  account  the  small  aggregate  con¬ 
sumption  of  stamps  among  the  Protectionists, 
compared  with  the  large  number  required  by 
the  friends  of  progress.  It  appears,  for 
example,  that  the  number  of  stamps  taken  in 
1850  by  two  free-trade  journals  in  Lanca¬ 
shire — the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the 
Manchester  Examiner — was  equal  to  the 
whole  of  the  stamps  consumed  by  the  entire 
Conservative  press  of  the  following  fifteen 
counties — Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge, 
Cornwall,  Cheshire,  Devon,  Dorset,  Eissex, 
Herts,  Kent,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Wilts,  and 
Warwick.  Not  less  significant  is  the  fact, 
that,  while  nearly  all  the  thirty-three  Pro¬ 
tectionist  papers  in  those  fifteen  counties 
have  either  remained  stationary  or  decreased 
in  circulation,  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
agitation  for  and  against  free- trade,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stamps  taken  by  the  free-trade  news¬ 
papers  of  Manchester  and  other  large  towns 
has  nearly  doubled  within  that  peric^.  This 
broad  fact,  while  it  shows  how  strongly  the 
current  of  public  opinion  is  flowing  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  and  bow  worthless  the  boast  of  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  free  trade, may  well  encourage  min¬ 
isters  to  proceed  boldly  with  their  proposed 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform. 
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FETE  DAYS  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS.  BY  JANE  STRICKLAND. 


New  Year’s-dit  and  the  Benediction  of 
the  Waters  provide  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Petersburg  with  two  great  national  festivals, 
in  which  all  classes  share  in  the  pleasures 
and  devotion  of  the  sovereign.  The  hrst  is 
an  imperial  f^te,  the  second  an  imposing  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony. 

On  New  Years-day,  in  virtue  of  an  old  and 
touching  custom  by  which  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Russia  are  desiraated  by  their 
poorest  subjects  Father  and  Mother,  these 
potentates  at  the  commencement  of  the  jear 
receive  their  children  as  their  own  invited 

fuests.  Their  family  being  too  vast  to  invite 
y  name,  they  adopt  the  simple  but  effacious 
plan  of  scattering  about  the  streets  of  their 
capital  twenty-five  thousand  cards  of  invita¬ 
tion  indicative  that  they  will  be  at  home  to 
such  a  number  of  their  children.  These 
cards  bear  no  address,  but  they  give  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  bearers  to  the  splendid  saloons  of 
the  Winter  Palace  without  the  slightest  dis¬ 
tinction  of  rank  or  wealth. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
according  to  custom,  kept  the  first  day  of 
the  year  1825,  the  last  he  was  ever  destined 
to  see.  The  rumor  of  the  conspiracy  that 
embittered  the  closing  months  of  his  life  and 
reign,  though  it  bad  reached  his  ears  and 
troubled  his  repose,  did  not  appear  to  him 
any  reason  for  depriving  his  subjects  of  their 
annual  visit  to  their  sovereign.  From  these 
unknown  guests  the  Russian  Autocrat  felt 
assured  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  With  them 
he  was  not  only  popular  but  adored.  He 
therefore  directed  the  Master  of  the  Police 
to  order  no  alteration  in  the  usual  costume 
of  the  male  part  of  the  company,  whom  he 
was  to  admit  in  masks  according  to  custom 
on  these  occasions.  In  the  darkest  annals  of 
barbarism,  despotic  sovereigns  dreaded  and 
often  found  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  in  the 
hands  of  some  member  of  their  own  family. 
Civilization,  however  limited,  changes  the 
objects  of  suspicion  to  the  aristocracy,  who 


are  always,  under  these  unfortunate  consti¬ 
tutions,  of  the  military  profession.  Now  the 
wantof  the  counterpoise  of  the  middle  classes 
creates  this  secret  but  perpetual  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  absolute  monarch  and  nobility — 
the  nobility  who  in  free  countries  are  the 
natural  bulwark  of  the  throne.  In  Russia 
the  Autocrat  is  never  afraid  of  the  multitude, 
with  whom  he  holds  a  two-fold  claim  to  their 
veneration,  as  supreme  pontiff,  or  head  of 
the  Church,  and  Czar. 

The  cards  of  invitaUon,  being  transferable, 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  purchasable ;  and 
among  his  masked  guests  who  were  priv¬ 
ileged  to  shake  hands  with  Alexander,  some 
cowardly  assassin  might  take  that  opportu¬ 
nity  to  murder  the  sovereign ;  yet  he,  with  a 
firm  but  touching  reliance  on  Ood,  ordered 
at  seven  o’clock  on  the  New  Year’s  evening, 
the  g^tes  of  the  Winter  Palace  to  be  thrown 
open  as  usual,  to  his  motley  company. 

No  extra  precautions  were  taken  by  the 
police  ;  the  sentinels  were  on  duty,  according 
to  custom,  at  the  palace  gates,  but  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  without  any  guards  in  the  interior 
of  the  imperial  residence,  vast  as  the  Tuileries. 
In  the  absence  of  all  precaution  or  even 
regulations  for  the  behavior  of  an  undis¬ 
ciplined  crowd,  it  was  surprising  what  natu¬ 
ral  politeness  effected.  Veneration  for  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  was  alone  sufficient 
to  produce  good  breeding ;  there  was  no 
pushing,  nor  striving,  nor  clamor,  and  the 
entrance  was  made  with  as  little  noise  as  if 
gratitude  for  the  favor  accorded  to  the  guests 
had  induced  each  to  give  a  precautionary  ad¬ 
monition  to  his  neighbor. 

While  the  thronging  thousands  weru  gain¬ 
ing  admission  to  nis  palace,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  seated  by  the  Empress  in  the 
Hall  of  St.  George  in  the  midst  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family,  when  the  door  was  opened  to 
the  sound  of  music,  for  the  saloons  were  filled 
with  his  visitors,  and  a  grand  coup  d’ceil  of 
grandees,  peasants,  princesses,  and  grisettes 
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was  discerned.  At  this  moment  the  Em¬ 
peror  advanced  and  gave  bis  hand  to  the 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Austrian 
ambassadors,  the  representatives  of  their 
several  sovereigns.  He  then  moved  alone  to 
the  door,  that  the  guests  might  behold  in 
their  sovereign  and  host  the  father  of  bis 
people.  It  was  a  moment  anarchy  was  said 
to  have  dedicated  to  his  assasination,  and  that 
parricidal  and  regicidal  act  could  have  been 
easily  effected  at  such  a  juncture  had  it  really 
been  in  contemplation.  Alexander  was  no 
longer  in  appearance  a  melancholy  and  suffer¬ 
ing  invalid,  he  looked  happy  and  smiling ;  and 
if  his  smile  was  counterfeited,  he  wore  t^  mask 
ably  and  well.  The  instant  the  Autocrat 
appeared,  the  motley  group  made  a  forward 
movement,  and  then  a  pecipitate  retreat. 
The  danger  vanished  with  them.  The 
Emperor  regarded  the  retiring  waves  of  this 
human  sea  with  imperturbable  serenity,  a  re¬ 
markable  feature  in  his  character,  a  moral  re¬ 
action,  which  a  courageous  mind  can  alone  be¬ 
stow,  and  which  be  had  shown  on  several  trying 
occasions.  One  of  these  was  at  a  ball  given 
by  M.  Caulincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  the 
French  Ambassador;  the  other  was  at  afdte 
at  Zakret,  near  Wilna. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height,  when  the  am¬ 
bassador  was  informed  that  the  house 
was  on  fire ;  fearful  that  the  news  of 
the  conflagration  might  occasion  more  ill-con¬ 
sequences  than  the  fire  itself,  he  posted  an 
aide-de-camp  at  every  door,  and  o^ered  his 
people  to  keep  the  misfortune  a  profound 
secret,  after  which  be  communicated  the 
accident  in  a  low  voice  to  the  Emperor,  and 
assured  him  that  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  till  be  and  the  imperial  family 
were  in  perfect  safety  ; — he  was  going  to  see 
the  fire  extinguished,  and  he  hoped  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  to  ^t  it  under  would  be  success¬ 
ful  ;  adding,  ^at  even  if  a  report  should 
circulate  in  the  saloons  as  to  this  startling 
fact,  no  one  would  credit  it  while  they  saw 
the  Emperor  and  his  family  still  there. 

“Very  well,  then,  I  will  remain,”  coolly 
remarked  the  Emperor ;  and  when  Caulin¬ 
court  returned  some  time  after  to  announce 
the  extinction  of  the  fire,  he  found  the 
Russian  Autocrat  dancing  a  polonaise. 

The  guests  of  the  amba^dor  heard  on 
the  morrow  that  their  festivities  had  been 
kept  over  the  mouth  of  a  volcano. 

At  the  f^te  held  at  Zakret  not  only  the 
life  but  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  at 
stake.  In  the  middle  of  the  dance  he  was 
applied  that  the  advanced  guard  of  a  guest 
he  bad  forgotten  to  invite  had  passed  the 


Niemen.  This  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
his  old  host  at  Erfurth,  who  might  moment¬ 
arily  be  expected  to  enter  the  ball,  followed 
by  six  hundred  thousand  dancers.  Alex¬ 
ander  gave  his  orders  with  great  coolness, 
chatting  while  he  issued  them  with  his  aid- 
de-camps.  He  walked  about,  praised  the 
manner  in  which  the  saloons  were  lighted, 
which  he  declared  was  only  second  to  the 
beautiful  moonlight,  supped,  and  remained 
till  dawn.  His  gay  manner  and  the  serenity 
of  bis  countenance  prevented  the  guests 
from  even  suspecting  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
munication  he  had  received,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  French  into  the  city  was  the  first  in¬ 
timation  the  inhabitants  had  received  of  their 
approach. 

lie  was  in  imminent  peril  in  this  Polish 
city,  from  which  his  great  self-command  de¬ 
livered  him.  His  retreat  at  early  morning 
was  made  before  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
he  had  hitherto  found  invincible.  Very 
different  might  have  been  the  result  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  campaign  in  Russia,  if  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Wilna  had  known  during  the  fete 
of  Zakret  of  his  vicinity. 

These  incidents  naturally  occurred  to  the 
guests  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  during 
this  New  Year’s-day  festival,  when  they  be¬ 
held  him  approach  alone  to  show  himself  to 
the  multitude,  amongst  whom  he  had  reason 
to  believe  many  conspirators,  or  even  assas¬ 
sins  lurked.  If  such  indeed  were  there,  the 
calm  serenity  of  his  countenance  disarmed 
them,  and  none*  dared  raise  an  arm  against 
the  life  he  fearlessly  trusted,  if  not  to  their 
loyalty  at  least  to  their  honor. 

Indeed  the  suffering  and  melancholy  Em¬ 
peror,  the  last  time  he  received  his  people, 
seemed  to  have  shaken  off  his  lassitude  and 
depression,  and  appeared  full  of  life  and  en¬ 
ergy,  traversing  with  rapidity  the  immense 
saloons  of  the  Winter  Palace.  He  led  off 
the  sort  of  galoppe  peculiar  to  the  Russian 
Court,  which,  however,  terminated  about 
nine  o’clock. 

At  ten,  the  illuminations  of  the  Hermitage 
being  finished,  those  persons  who  had  cards 
for  the  spectacle  went  there.  Twelve  ne¬ 
groes,  superbly  arrayed  in  rich  oriental  cos¬ 
tumes,  kept  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  to  ad¬ 
mit  or  restrain  the  crowd,  and  examine  the 
authenticity  of  the  vouchers  of  the  guests. 
Here  the  admission  was  not  promiscuous,  a 
cert^  number  alone  being  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  banquet. 

Upon  entering  the  theatre,  the  spectators 
found  themselves  in  a  land  of  enchantment — 
a  vast  hall  encircled  with  tubes  of  crystal, 
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bent  in  every  possible  way,  meeting  at  top 
in  order  to  form  the  ceiling,  united  by  silver 
threads  of  imperceptible  fineness,  behind 
which  hung  10,000  colored  lamps,  whose 
light,  reflected  and  refracted  by  these  tran¬ 
sparent  columns,  illuminated  the  gardens, 
groves,  flowers,  cascades,  and  fountains,  like 
an  enchanted  landscape,  which  seen  across 
this  veil  of  light  resembled  the  poetical 
phantasm  of  a  dream.  These  splendid  illu¬ 
minations  cost  twelve  thousand  roubles,  and 
lasted  two  months. 

At  eleven  a  flourish  of  musical  instruments 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  who 
entered  with  the  Empress  and  the  imperial 
family,  the  ambassadors,  the  ambassadresses, 
the  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  ladies 
in  waiting,  who  all  took  their  places  at  the 
middle  supper-table ;  two  other  tables  were 
filled  by  six  hundred  guests,  mostly  composed 
of  the  first-class  nobility.  The  Emperor 
alone  remained  standing,  moving  about  the 
tables,  conversing  by  turns  with  his  nume¬ 
rous  guests. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificent 
effect  produced  by  the  banquet,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  court ;  the  sovereign  and  his 
officers  and  nobility  covered  with  gold  and 
embroidery,  the  Empress  and  her  ladies 
glittering  with  diamonds  and  splendid  vel¬ 
vets,  tissues  and  satins.  No  other  f£te  in 
Europe  could  produce  such  a  grand  coup 
d'ceil  as  the  New  Year’s  file  at  the  Hermit¬ 
age.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  the 
Court  returned  to  the  Saloon  of  St.  Geor^, 
where  the  music  struck  up  a  polonaise,  which 
was  led  off  by  the  Emperor.  This  dance 
was  his  farewell  to  his  guests,  for  as  soon  as 
it  was  finished  he  withdrew.  The  departure 
of  their  sovereign  gave  pleasure  to  those 
loyal  subjects  who  trembled  for  his  personal 
saifety  ;  but  the  courageous  and  ever  paternal 
confidence  reposed  in  his  subjects  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  turned  away  from  him  every  murder¬ 
ous  weapon.  No  one  could  resolve  to  as¬ 
sassinate  a  kind  father  in  the  midst  of  his 
children,  for  as  such  the  Emperor  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  numerous  guests. 

The  second  annual  fdte  was  of  a  religious 
character.  “  The  Benedictioo  of  the  Waters,” 
to  which  the  recent  disastrous  calamity  of 
the  most  terrible  inundation  on  record  in 
Russia,  the  preceding  year,  had  given  deeper 
Bolemnity.  The  preparations  were  made 
with  an  activity  tempered  by  care,  which 
denoted  the  national  character  to  be  eescn- 
tjally  religious.  Upon  the  Neva  a  great 
pavUion  was  erect^  of  a  circular  Kwin, 
pierced  with  eight  openmgs,  decorated  by 


four  paintings,  crowned  with  a  cross  ;  to  this 
pavilion  access  was  given  by  a  jetty  forming 
the  hermitage.  The  temporary  ^ifice,  on 
the  morning  of  the  ceremony,  was  to  have  its 
pavement  of  ice  cut  through  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Patriarch  to  reach  the  water.  The 
cold  was  already  twenty  degrees  below  zero, 
when  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  whole 
population  of  St.  Petersburg  assembled  them¬ 
selves  on  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Neva,  then 
a  solid  mass  of  crystal.  At  half-past  eleven 
the  Empress  and  Grand- Duchesses  took 
their  places  in  the  glass  balcony  of  the  Her¬ 
mitage,  and  their  appearance  announced  to 
the  crowd  that  the  7e  Deum  was  concluded. 
The  whole  corps  of  the  Imperial  Guards, 
amounting  to  forty  thousand  men,  marched 
to  the  sound  of  martial  music  and  formed 
in  line  of  battle  on  the  river,  from  the  hotel 
of  the  French  embassy  to  the  fortress.  The 
palace  gates  opened  as  soon  as  this  military 
evolution  was  effected,  and  the  banners, 
sacred  pictures,  and  the  choristers  of  the 
chapel,  appeared  preceding  the  Patriarch  and 
his  clergy ;  then  came  the  pages  and  the 
colors  of  the  different  regiments  of  guards, 
borne  by  their  proper  officers ;  then  the  Em¬ 
peror,  supported  by  the  Grand-Dukes  Nicho¬ 
las  and  Michael,  followed  by  the  officers  of 
hU  household,  his  aid-de-camps  and  generals. 
As  soon  as  the  Emperor  reached  the  door  of 
the  pavilion,  which  was  nearly  filled  with 
priests  and  banners,  the  Patriarch  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  sweet  solemn  chant  of  more 
than  a  hundred  voices  rose  to  heaven,  unac¬ 
companied  by  music  indeed,  yet  forming  a 
divine  harmony  hardly  to  be  surpassed  on 
earth.  During  the  prayer,  which  lasted 
twenty  minntes,  the  Emperor  stood  bare¬ 
headed,  dressed  in  bis  uniform,  without  fur 
or  any  defence  from  the  piercing  cold,  run¬ 
ning  more  risk  by  this  disregard  to  climate, 
than  if  be  had  f^ed  the  fire  of  a  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery  in  the  front  of  battle.  The 
spectators,  enveloped  in  fur  mantles  and 
caps,  presented  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
religions  imprudenee  of  their  rash  sovereign, 
who  had  been  bald  from  his  early  youth. 

As  soon  as  the  second  T$  Deum  was  con- 
eluded,  the  Patriarch  took  a  silver  cross  from 
the  hand  of  the  younger  chorister,  and  encir¬ 
cled  by  the  kneelmg  crowd,  plunged  it 
through  the  opening  made  in  the  ice  into 
the  waters  below.  He  then  filled  a  vase  up 
with  the  consecrated  element,  which  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Emperor.  After  this  ceremo¬ 
nial  of  blessing  the  waters,  came  the  bene¬ 
diction  of  the  standards,  which  were  tever- 
ently  inclined  towards  the  Patriarch  for  that 
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)orpose.  A  sky-rocket  was  immediately  let  much  barbarous  magi'.ificence  as  in  those 
>ff  from  the  pavilion,  and  its  silvery  smoke  earlier  times  when  civilization  was  unknown, 
vas  answered  by  a  terrible  explosion,  for  the  The  Carnival  was,  however,  held  during  the 
vhole  artillery  of  the  fortress  gave  from  their  last  century  by  Anna  Ivanovna,  in  a  style 
netallic  throats  a  loud  Tt  Deum,  and  these  surpassing  that  of  her  ancestors.  This  plea- 
lalvos  were  heard  three  times  during  the  sure-loving  princess,  the  daughter  of  the 
benediction  of  the  standards ;  at  the  third,  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  covered 
.he  Emperor  commenced  his  return  to  the  her  usurpation  of  a  throne  she  had  snatched 
palace.  not  only  from  the  descendants  of  her  mighty 

He  was  more  melancholy  than  usual,  for  ancle,  but  also  from  her  own  elder  sister  and 
luring  this  religious  ceremony  he  felt  no  niece,  by  conducing  to  the  popular  amuse- 
lecd  of  courage  or  presence  of  mind  ;  he  was  ments  of  her  people,  who  in  their  turn  forgot 
secured  by  the  natural  veneration  of  a  super-  her  defective  title  to  the  throne.  This  popu- 
ititious  people.  He  knew  it,  and,  therefore,'  lar  female  sovereign  founded  the  largest  bell 
wore  no  mask  in  the  semblance  of  a  joyous  in  the  world,  and  gave  the  most  magnificent 
smile.  Carnival  ever  held  in  Russia.  Thus  she 

On  the  same  day,  this  imposing  ceremo-  maintained  her  sway  by  the  aid  of  pleasure 
Dial  is  used  at  Constantinople,  only  the  win-  and  devotion,  a  twofold  cord  her  subjects 
ter  is  a  mere  name  and  the  water  has  no  ice.  never  broke.  In  1740  Anna  Ivanovna  re- 
The  Patriarch  stands  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  solved  to  surpass  every  preceding  Carnival 
and  drops  his  silver  cross  into  the  calm  blue  by  her  unique  manner  of  providing  her  people 
waves  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  a  skilful  with  amusement  daring  this  merry  season, 
diver  restores  to  him  before  it  reaches  the  It  was  customary  for  the  sovereign  of  Russia 
bottom.  to  be  attended  by  a  dwarf,  who  united  the 

To  these  religious  ceremonies  succeed  privileged  character  of  a  jester  to  the  tiny 
sports  and  pastimes  of  all  kinds.  Booths  I  proportions  of  a  little  child.  This  empress 
and  barracks  are  erected  on  the  frozen  Neva  !  possessed  two  of  these  diminutive  personages, 
from  quay  to  quay,  Russian  mountains,  down  I  and  she  chose  for  her  own  amusement  and 
which  sledges  slide  with  inconceivable  velo-  I  that  of  her  loving  subjects  that  they  should 
dty,  and  the  Carnival  commences  with  as  j  be  married  during  this  Carnival,  and  “whether 
much  zest  as  in  cities  enjoying  a  southern  {  nature  did  this  match  contrive,”  or  it  was 
temperature.  Plays  are  performed  on  the  the  consequence  of  her  own  despotic  will, 
ice,  and  curious  pantomimes,  in  which  a  cannot  be  known  without  a  peep  into  the 
marmot  performs  the  part  of  a  baby  very  jealously  guarded  archives  of  Russia ;  but 
cleverly,  while  the  man  who  shows  him  off  the  nuptials  of  these  sports  of  nature  was  the 
under  the  character  of  the  good  father  of  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  f&te.  This  the  Au- 
family  finds  resemblances  in  this  black-nosed  '  tocrat  gave  on  a  new  and  splendid  scale, 
imp  to  all  his  supposed  human  relatives,  to  She  directed  her  governors  to  send  her  two 
the  infinite  delight  of  the  spectators.  natives  of  the  hundred  districts  they  ruled 

Sleighing  on  the  ice  is,  as  in  Canada,  a  in  her  name,  clothed  in  their  national  eos- 
favorite  diversion  with  the  Russians,  whose  tame,  and  with  the  animals  they  were  aeeus- 
sledges  are  lined  with  fur  and  ornamented  tomed  to  use  on  their  journeys.  The  idea 
with  silver  bells  and  ribbons  of  every  color,  was  certainly  a  brilliant  one,  and  worthy 
Sometimes  a  wind  loaded  with  vapor  puts  an  of  the  sovereign  lady  of  so  many  nations, 
end  to  these  diversions  by  rendering  the  ice  tongues  and  languages, 
unsafe,  in  which  case  they  are  interdicted  by  Anna  Ivanovna  was  punctually  obeyed, 
the  police,  and  the  sports  and  pastimes  of '  and  at  the  appointed  time  a  motley  proces- 
ths  people  are  transferred  to  terra- Jirma  ;  but  .  sion,  mcluding  the  purest  types  of  the  Cauca- 
the  Carnival  is  considered  to  come  to  an  sian  race  and  the  ugliest  of  the  Mongolian, 
abrupt  conclusion  if  this  misfortune  occurs  at  astonished  the  eyes  of  the  Empress,  who  had 
its  commencement,  for  the  Neva  is  to  the  scarcely  known  the  greater  part  of  these 
inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg  what  Vesuvius  distant  tribes  by  name.  There  she  beheld 
is  to  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  absence  of  the  the  Kamtchadale  with  his  sledge  drawn  by 
ice  robs  their  Saturnalia  of  its  greatest  at-  |  dogs,  the  Russian  Laplander  with  his  rein¬ 
traction.  In  countries  where  the  Greek  re-  |  deer,  the  Kalmuck  with  his  cows,  the  Tartar 
ligion  is  the  national  standard  of  faith.  Lent  on  his  horse,  and  the  native  of  Bochara  with 
is  preceded  by  the  same  unbounded  festivity  j  his  camel,  the  Ostiak  on  his  clogs.  Then 
as  in  those  which  are  Roman  Catholic ;  but  I  for  the  first  time,  the  beautiful  Georgian  and 
the  Court  does  not  display  m  these  days  so  !  Circassian,  with  their  dark  ringlets  and  nn- 
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riralled  features,  looked  with  astonishment  | 
upon  the  red  hair  of  the  Finlander.  The 
gigantic  Cossack  of  the  Ukraine  eyed  with 
contempt  the  pigmy  Samoiede — and  in  fact, 
for  the  first  time  were  brought  into  contact 
by  the  will  of  their  sovereign  lady,  who 
classed  each  race  under  one  of  four  banners 
representing  spring,  summer,  autumn  and 
winter ;  and  these  two  hundred  persons, 
during  eight  days,  paraded  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
population,  who  had  never  seen  the  power 
of  the  throne  displayed  in  a  manner  so  agree¬ 
able  to  their  taste  l^fore. 

Upon  the  wedding  day  of  her  dwarfs,  these 
important  personages  had  been  attended  to 
the  altar  by  this  singular  national  procession, 
where  they  plighted  their  faith  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Empress  and  all  her  Court 
after  which  they  heard  Mass,  and  then,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  numerous  escort,  took 
possession  of  the  palace  prepared  for  them 
by  the  direction  of  their  imperial  mistress. 
This  palace  was  not  the  least  fanciful  part  of 
the  f5te.  It  was  entirely  composed  of  ice, 
and  resembled  crystal  in  its  brilliancy  and 
fine  cutting  and  polish.  This  beautiful  fabric 
was  fifty-two  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
width ;  the  roof,  the  floor,  the  furniture, 
chandeliers,  and  even  the  nupUal  bed,  were 
formed  of  the  same  cold,  glittering,  and 
transparent  materials.  The  doors,  the  gal¬ 
leries,  and  the  fortifications, — even  the  six 
pieces  of  cannon  that  guarded  this  magical 
palace,  were  of  ice ;  one  of  these,  charged 
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I  with  a  single  ice-bullet  and  fired  by  the  aid 
of  a  pound  of  powder,  perforated  at  seventy 
paces  a  plank  of  twelve  inches  thickness. 
This  was  done  to  salute  the  bridal  party,  and 
welcome  them  home.  The  most  curious 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  which  pleased  the 
Russians  the  most,  was  a  colossal  elephant, 
mounted  by  an  armed  Persian,  and  led  by 
twelve  slaves.  This  gigantic  beast  threw 
from  his  trunk  a  column  of  water  by  day, 
and  at  night  a  stream  of  fire,  uttering  from 
time  to  time  roars  which  were  heard  from 
one  end  of  St.  Petersburg  to  the  other. 
These  noble  roars  were  proiduced  by  twelve 
Russians  concealed  in  the  body  and  legs  of 
the  phantom  elephant,  whose  costly  housings 
hid  the  men  whose  noise  so  delighted  their 
countrymen.  This  Carnival  of  the  ffete-loving 
female  usurper  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  Russian  sovereign,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  the  assembly  of  her  distant 
subjects,  its  taste  was  barbarous  enough.* 


*  Our  Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Victwia,  were  she 
to  raise  her  sceptre,  might  easily  convoke  a  far 
more  numerous  and  interesting  assembly,  from  lands 
more  distant,  and  climes  of  more  varied  tempera¬ 
ture.  How  many  more  nations  in  the  far  east  and 
west  are  ruled  and  maintained  by  her  lawful  rule, 
than  rendered  unlawful  homage  to  the  Russian 
Empress  I  If  she  were  to  send  for  two  persons  from 
every  tribe,  nation,  or  empire  she  governs,  England 
would  behold  the  grandest  and  most  interesting 
national  spiectacle  her  sun  ever  shone  upon.  Can 
this  idea  ever  be  realized  ? — and  if  it  can  be,  why 
then  should  it  not  be  done  t 


Alkxandrk  Dumas  is  writing  his  Memoirs 
for  the  Pretit,  in  Paris.  A  critic  says  of 
him  : 

Having  mixed  familiarly  with  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  society  from  that  of  crowned  heads 
and  princes  of  the  blood  down  to  strolling 
players — having  been  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  political,  the  literary,  the  theatrical,  the 
artistic,  the  financial,  and  the  trading  world 
— having  risen,  unaided,  from  the  humble 

Ksition  of  subordinate  clerk  in  the  office  of 
ois  Philippe’s  accountant,  to  that  of  the 
most  popular  of  living  romancers  in  all 
Europe — having  found  an  immense  fortune 
in  his  inkstand,  and  squandered  it  like  a  ge¬ 
nius  or  a  fool — having  rioted  in  more  t^n 
princely  luxury,  and  been  reduced  to  the 
sore  strut  of  wondering  where  he  could  get 
credit  for  his  dinner — having  wandered  far 
and  wide,  taking  life  as  it  came — now  dining 
with  a  king,  anon  sleeping  with  a  brigand — 


one  day  killing  lions  in  the  Sahara,  and  the 
next,  (according  to  his  own  account,)  being 
devoured  by  a  bear  in  the  Pyrenees — having 
edited  a  daily  newspaper  and  managed  a 
theatre,  and  failed  in  both — having  built  a 
magnificent  chateau,  and  had  it  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion — having  commanded  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  done  fierce  battles  with  bailiffs 
and  duns — having  been  decorated  by  almost 
every  potentate  in  Europe,  so  that  the  breast 
of  his  coat  is  more  variegated  with  ribbons 
than  the  rainbow  with  color — having  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  any  man  living,  and  per¬ 
haps  than  any  man  dead — having  fought 
duels  innumerable — and  having  been  more 
quizzed,  caricatured,  and  lampooned,  and 
satirized,  and  abused,  and  slandered,  and 
admired,  and  envied,  than  any  human  being 
now  existing — Dumas  must  have  an  immen¬ 
sity  to  tell,  and  we  fear  that  it  will  be  mixed 
up  with  a  vast  deal  of — imagination." 
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THE  POET  OF  HAWTHORNDEN. 


We  have  always  felt  great  interest  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  bdok,  and  in 
tracing  the  feelings  (however  presented  in  an 
uncouth  garb)  which  have  at  every  period 
given  the  charm  to  works  of  genius.  The 
antiquated  guise  in  which  we^sometimes  find 
them,  excites  a  sensation,  in  some  degree 
resembling  that  which  we  experience  in  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  dear  familiar  friend  in  some  foreign 
land ;  or  like  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
contemplate  the  charms  of  the  courtly 
beauties  in  the  stiff  brocades  and  quaint 
fashions,  transmitted  to  the  painter’s  canvas. 
Among  the  books  for  which  we  sought,  we 
looked  for  a  long  time  in  vain  for  "The 
Works  of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthom- 
den,  consisting  of  those  which  were  formerly 
printed,  and  those  which  were  designed  for 
the  press,  published  from  the  author’s  orig¬ 
inal  copies.  Edinburgh,  printed  by  James 
Watson,  in  Craig’s  Close,  1711.  Folio.” 
The  book  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  public 
libraries  in  London,  but  we  were  at  last  fa¬ 
vored  with  a  sight  of  it  in  the  library  of  I 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  contains  his 
poetry  and  prose ;  and  is  not  merely  a  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  his  ability  and  industry,  but 
a  record  of  feelings,  remarkable  for  tender¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  :  his  poetical  effusions  have 
the  great  charm  of  letting  us  into  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  without  entering  into  details,  giving 
the  clue  to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life. 

Sir  John  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  was  a 
man  held  in  great  estimation  and  respect  for 
worth.  His  gifted  son  William,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1585,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  scenery  of  Hawthornden,  with  all  its 
mteresting  traditions,  he  received  his  earliest 
impressions.  The  very  name  of  Hawthorn¬ 
den  sounds  musical  to  our  ears,  and  no  one 
could  visit  the  favored  spot  without  feeling 
at  once  that  it  was  a  "  meet  Nurse  for  a 
poetic  child.”  The  ancient  house,  with  its 
mullioned  windows,  and  clustered  chimneys 
and  gables,  forms  a  picturesque  object, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  stupendous  cliff, 
which  overhangs  the  river  as  it  flows  along. 


separating  it  from  an  opposite  cliff,  clothed 
like  it  with  rich  hanging  woods.  A  preci¬ 
pitous  path  along  the  ledge  of  the  rock  leads 
to  a  cavern  hollowed  in  it ;  this  is  said  to 
have  been  the  poet’s  favorite  haunt :  the  seat 
which  he  occupied,  and  the  table  by  which 
he  sat,  are  still  to  be  seen  there ;  here  he 
would  retire  to  study  and  compose,  and  it  is 
told,  that  it  was  here,  after  a  severe  fit  of  ill¬ 
ness,  that  he  wrote  the  Cypress  Grove,  a 
composition  described  as  "  an  excellent  and 
pious  work.”  Other  nooks  among  the  rocks, 
besides  the  poet’s  haunt,  have  their  interest¬ 
ing  ascociations ;  four  small  rooms,  said  to 
have  been  excavated  before  the  time  of  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Bruce,  are  supposed  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  these  heroic  men  with  a  secure  hiding 
place  in  their  time  of  need ;  two  of  the 
chambers  are  dark,  and  the  others  lit  from  an 
opening  in  the  rocks,  which  looks  outside  as 
if  a  stone  had  been  accidentally  misplaced. 
The  descent  to  the  bank  of  the  river  is  long 
and  steep,  but  when  it  is  reached,  the  scenery 
compensates  for  any  fatigue ;  the  waters  rush 
through  the  rocks,  which  have  fallen  scat¬ 
tered  among  them,  with  an  impetuosity 
which  shows  that  obstructions  but  increase 
their  force ;  and  they  foam,  and  dash,  and 
brawl,  as  if  impatient  of  delay.  From  every 
chink  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  a  variety  of 
wild  plants  and  bushes,  mingling  with  the 
shining  fern  and  purple  heather  force  their 
way  and  glint  among  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
The  love  of  retirement,  which  is  remarkable 
in  the  imaginative,  may  have  been  increased 
in  Drummond  by  his  delicacy  of  constitution ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  from  very  childhood 
he  loved  the  most  secluded  paths  among  the 
rocks  and  glens,  and  would  gladly  have 
passed  bis  days  in  those  solitary  wanderings 
and  lonely  musings ;  but  he  was  destined  for 
more  active  life  by  his  father;  he  received 
his  education  at  the  High  School,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  became  distinguished  for 
great  acquirements.  When  his  education 
was  completed,  he  was  sent  to  France,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years ;  be  studied  law, 
which  was  to  be  his  profession,  and  made 
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great  proficiency  in  the  pursuit.  With  what 
flings  he  had  left  Hawthornden,  we  can 
gather  from  the  following  extract : — 

“  What  sweet  delight  a  quiet  life  affords, 

And  what  it  is  from  bondage  to  be  free, 

Far  from  the  madding  worldling’s  hoarse  dis¬ 
cords. 

Sweet,  flow’ry  place,  I  first  did  ieam  of  thee. 
Ah  !  if  1  were  mine  own,  your  dear  resorts 
I  would  not  change  with  prince’s  stateliest 
courts.” 

After  his  father’s  death  he  gave  up  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  returned  to  Hawthorn- 
den :  when  time  softened  the  affliction  oc¬ 
casioned  by  bis  loss,  his  native  scenery  re¬ 
sumed  its  influence  over  his  feelings,  and  to 
a  mind  so  naturally  reflective,  the  retirement 
in  which  he  indulged  was  the  highest  enjoy¬ 
ment  ; — he  thus  contrasts  its  calm  repose 
with  the  hollow  pleasures  of  the  Court:  — 

“  Thrice  happy  he,  who,  by  some  shady  grove. 
Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  dotli  live  his 
own. 

Though  solitary ;  who  is  not  alone. 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love — 

Oh,  how  more  sweet  is  bird’s  harmonious  moan. 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow’d  dove. 
Than  those  smooth  whisp’ringt  near  a  prince’s 
throne. 

Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve ! 
O!  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr’s  wholesome 
breath. 

And  sighs  embalm’d  with  new-born  flow’rs 
unfold. 

That  that  applause,  vain  honor  doth  bequeath  ! 
How  sweet  are  streams,  to  poison  drunk  in  gold  ! 
The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights ; 
Woods’  harmless  shades  have  only  true  de¬ 
lights.” 

He  was  soon  to  experience  feelings  more 
fervid  than  those  which  the  sweet  solitudes 
of  Hawthornden  could  inspire.  It  fell  one 
day  that  he  saw  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  gentleman,  of  an  ancient  family 
and  great  worth.  (Cunningham  of  Barnes.) 
Captivated  at  once  by  her  charms,  her  image 
took  possession  of  his  imagination;  but  he 
tells  the  story  of  his  changed  feelings  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  could  give  it — so  it  is  fitter  to  let 
him  speak  for  himself : — 

**  Ah  me,  and  am  I  now  the  man  whose  muse 
In  happier  time  was  wont  to  laugh  at  love. 

And  those  who  sufibr’d  that  bliii2  boy  abuse 
Tlie  noble  gifts  were  given  them  from  above — 
What  metamorphose  strange  is  this  I  prove  7 
Myself  now  scarce  myself  1  find  to  be. 

And  think  no  fable  Circe’s  tyranny. 

And  all  the  tales  are  told  of  changM  Jove. 
Virtue  hath  taught,  with  her  phiioso^y, 


My  mind  into  a  better  course  to  move  : 

Reason  may  chide  her  full,  and  oft  reprove 
Affection’s  power :  but  what  is  that  to  me. 
Who  ever  think,  and  never  think  on  anght 
But  that  bright  Cherubim,  which  thraJIs  my 
thought.” 

The  lover’s  imagination  had  not  played  him 
false  in  the  estimate  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
with  which  it  had  adorned  the  fair  girl ;  her 
tastes  and  feelings  were  in  such  accordance 
with  his  own,  that  on  a  nearer  acquaintance 
the  most  perfect  sympathy  lent  its  charms  to 
their  intercourse.  Passionately  in  love,  be 
sang  her  praises  through  the  woods  and 
glens.  His  noble  sentiments  and  varied  ac¬ 
complishments;  his  exquisite  skill  in  music, 
and  his  passi^yiate  devotion,  soon  found  their 
way  to  her  heart,  and  won  its  tenderest  af¬ 
fection.  Then  what  happy  days  were  theirs, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  present  felicity,  and 
in  forming  plans  for  future  happiness.  The 
wedding  day  was  fixed,  but  ere  it  came  she 
fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  on  its  very  eve  she  died. 
An  attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of  one  of  so 
much  sensibility  would  have  been  a  vain  task ; 
but  we  learn  that  as  soon  as  the  stunning  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  blow  had  in  some  measure  passed 
away,  he  felt  that  some  eflbrt  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  scenes,  so  much  loved,  re¬ 
called  but  the  visions  of  departed  happiness, 
mournfully  contrasted  with  blighted  hopes 
and  unavailing  regret ;  so  he  resolved  to 
leave  Hawthornden,  and  to  seek  in  foreign 
travel  to  give  a  new  turn  to  his  distracted 
thoughts.  Poetry  had  been  so  long  the 
natural  outlet  for  bis  feelings,  that  they  again 
found  vent  in  effusions  of  great  pathos,  effu¬ 
sions  which  must  have  constantly  opened  the 
deep  springs  of  sorrow,  but  which  we  may 
hope  soothed  them,  at  the  same  time,  into  a 
gentler  current.  He  travelled  through  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Italy,  visiting,  as  he  went, 
their  most  celebrated  universities.  Years 
passed  on  in  these  wanderings,  before  be 
could  bring  himself  to  return  to  Hawthom- 
den.  The  emotion  with  which  he  found 
himself  there  again  may  be  conceived  but  not 
described :  that  his  early  love  was  ever 
cherished  most  passionately  in  his  remem¬ 
brance  is  evinced  by  his  constantly  recurring 
to  her  in  the  most  affecting,  passages  of  his 
poetry.  The  wild  burst  of  agony  with  which 
he  conjures  her  to  look  from  heaven,  to  which 
abode  be  believes  her  translated,  and  to  have 
pity  on  his  tears,  is  the  true  language  of 
grief :  few  lines  have  ever  fallen  in  our  way 
more  touching  than  his  “  Address  to  Spring 
and  the  “Apostrophe  to  his  Lute,”  with 
which  it  concludes,  awakens  the  sympathy 
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of  all  wlio  know  the  powerful  associations 
which  arc  linked  with  music.  The  airs  which 
we  remember  to  have  heard  in  company  with 
one  we  loved,  those  which  were  the  especial 
favorites,  or  which  may  have  responded  to 
their  touch,  or  been  accompanied  by  their 
voice,  need  not  be  recalled  by  sound,  for  they 
ever  float  upon  the  memory  in  all  their  pa¬ 
thetic  sweetness.  Part  of  the  poem  runs 
thus : 

“  Sweet  spring,  thou  com’st,  but  ah  !  my  pleasant 
hours 

And  liappy  days  with  thee  come  not  again; 

The  sau  memorials  only  of  my  pain 
Do  with  thee  come,  which  turu  my  sweets  to 
sours ; 

Tliou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wert  before, 
Delicious,  lusty,  amiable,  fair ; 

But  she,  whose  breath  embalm’d  thy  wholesome 
air. 

Is  gone :  nor  gold,  nor  gems  can  her  restore.” 

The  first  production  of  Drummond’s,  which 
brought  him  into  notice,  was  his  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  King 
James  the  First ;  it  has  often  been  said,  that 
nobody  could  cead  it  without  being  reminded 
of  “  Lveidas,”  and  it  has  been  olwerved  too, 
that  Milton’s  sonnets  are  remarkable  for  a 
similarity  in  their  flow  and  spirit  to  those  of 
the  poet  of  Hawthornden.  It  is  supposed  that 
Milton  greatly  admired  Drummond’s  writ¬ 
ings,  and  his  sympathies  may  have  been  so 
strongly  excited,  as  to  have  given  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  some  of  his  minor  compositions, 
a  resemblance  at  which  he  had  never  aimed. 
His  nephew  and  pupil.  Philips,  expressed 
himself  in  the  highest  terms  with  regard  to 
Drummond’s  writing8,and  it  has  l>een  thought 
that  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  them 
was  but  a  reflection  of  his  uncle’s  opinion  ; 
“  his  poems,”  says  Philips,  “  are  the  efibrts 
of  a  genius,  the  most  polite  and  verdant  that 
ever  the  Scotch  nations  produced.”  His 
prose  writings  were  much  valued,  and  it  is 
thus  Philips  speaks  of  his  history  of  the  seven 
Jameses.  “  Ilad  there  been  nothing  else  ex¬ 
tant  of  his  writings,  consider  but  the  lan¬ 
guage,  how  florid  and  ornate  it  is, — consider 
^e  order  and  the  prudent  conduct  of  the 
story,  and  you  will  rank  him  in  the  number 
of  the  best  writers.”  The  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Prince  Henry  impressed  Ben  Jonson  so 
strongly  with  an  idea  of  the  author’s  genius, 
that  lie  made  his  way  to  Hawthornden  to 
see  him ;  it  has  been  stated  that  he  accom¬ 
plished  the  journey  on  foot ;  that  he  was  not 
disappointed,  may  be  inferred  from  his  hav¬ 
ing  remained  with  Drummond  for  three 
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weeks.  Seated  on  the  rocks  in  the  midst  of 
the  romantic  scenery,  these  gifted  men  would 
converse  for  hours  together.  Notes  of  their 
conversation  are  found  in  Drummond’s  works, 
and  are  sufflcienlly  curious ;  in  his  confiden¬ 
tial  intercourse,  Jonson  must  have  been 
sensibly  touched  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
poet,  for  he  talked  to  him  on  the  very  sub¬ 
ject  which  interested  him  the  most — the 
early  death  of  his  eldest  son,  a  child  of  great 
promise,  and  inexpressibly  dear  to  him.  He 
detailed  the  remarkable  circumstances  which 
had  occurred  at  the  time  of  his  loss ;  as  the 
plague  had  broken  out  in  London,  and  he 
had  left  the  boy  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
fever,  it  is  not  strange  that  uneasy  dreams 
and  vivid  imaginations  should  represent  what 
he  most  dreaded.  But  he  was  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  what  he  de¬ 
scribed  had  been  no  idle  phantasy  :  he  went 
on  to  tell,  “  that  when  the  king  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  about  the  time  that  the  plague  was  in 
London,  he,  being  in  the  country',  at  Sir 
Robert  Cotton’s  house,  with  old  Cambden, 
saw  in  a  vision  his  eldest  son,  then  a  young 
child,  and  at  London,  appear  unto  him  with 
the  mark  of  blood  upon  his  forehead,  as  if  it 
had  been  with  a  sword,  at  which,  amazed,  he 
prayed  unto  God  ;  and  in  the  morning  he 
came  unto  Mr.  Cambden’s  chamber  to  tell 
him,  who  persuaded  him  it  was  but  an  ap¬ 
prehension,  at  which,  he  should  not  be  de¬ 
jected.  In  the  meantime,  there  came  letters 
from  his  wife  of  the  death  of  that  boy  in  the 
plague;  he  appeared  to  him,  be  said,  of  a 
manly  shape,  and  of  that  growth,  he  thinks, 
he  shall  be  at  the  resurrection.” 

Many  years  had  passed  away,  since  the 
one  he  had  so  much  loved  had  been  laid  iu 
her  grave,  and  Drummond  was  now  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  when  be  chanced  to  see  Mar¬ 
garet  Logan,  (the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Logan.)  Struck  by  her  resemblance  to 
his  early  love,  his  feelings  became  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  and  he  wooed  and  won  her : — there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  soon  loved 
her  for  her  own  sake,  and  that  in  the  calm 
enjoyment  of  domestic  life,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  children,  he  found  a  consolation 
for  the  disappointment  of  his  early  hopes  and 
more  passionate  attachment.  He  scarcely 
could  ever  have  left  home ;  and  indeed  seems 
to  have  had  a  horror  of  a  sea  voyage  ;  for 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  when  speaking 
of  it,  “  A  part  of  Noah’s  judgment,  and  no 
small  misery,  that  us  Islanders  cannot  take 
a  view  of  God’s  earth,  without  crossing  the 
stormy,  breaking,  and  deceitful  sea."  In  tha 
same  letter  he  mentions  the  pleasure  which 
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he  had  in  the  game  of  chess.  From  all  that  is 
incidently  gathered,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  companion  whom  he  had  chosen 
made  his  home  a  happy  one  ;  enthusiastically 
attached  to  King  Charles,  he  espoused  his 
cause  most  warmly,  and  his  thoughts  and  his 
pen  were  constantly  employed  in  its  service  ; 
but  to  his  lasting  honor  it  may  be  said,  that 
Drummond  appeared  alike  divested  of  par¬ 
tiality  and  prejudice,  at  a  time  when  reason 
might  have  been  blinded  by  excitement :  he 
coidd  plainly  see  and  point  out  the  errors  of 
Government,  and  he  could  tolerate  the  opin¬ 
ions  which  differed  from  his  own.  His  writ¬ 
ings  were  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  none  ever  served  his  sovereign 
with  more  devoted  zeal,  or  with  clearer  views 
of  his  true  interest.  The  deep  concern  he 
took  in  the  royal  cause,  exposed  him  to  great 
hostility  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out ;  the 
last  proof  which  he  gave  x>f  bis  affection  for 
Charles  was  indeed  an  affecting  one.  When 
he  found  that  bis  royal  master  was  beheaded, 
he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  ;  he  languish¬ 
ed  but  for  a  few  months,  and  then  died. 
The  last  lines  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
written,  run  thus : — 

*'  Love,  which  is  here  a  care 
That  wit  and  will  doth  mar. 

Uncertain  truce,  and  a  most  certain  war; 

A  shrill  tempestuous  wind 
Which  doth  disturb  the  mind, 

And  like  wild  waves,  all  our  designs  commove. 
— Among  those  powers  above 
Which  see  their  Maker's  face. 

It  a  contentment  is,  a  quiet  peace. 


New  Work  of  Hartlet  Coleridge. — 
Hartley  Coleridge’s  “Lives  of  Northern 
Worthies  ”  has  just  appeared  under  the  edi¬ 
torial  care  of  his  brother,  to  whom  the  public 
owes  the  interesting  and  pathetic  memoir  and 
the  collection  of  poems  and  Marginali,  of  a 
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A  pleasure  void  of  grief,  a  constant  rest. 

Eternal  joy  which  nothing  can  molest !” 

Drummond  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Lasswade,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hawthom- 
dcn.  Lasswade  is  indeed  a  most  fitting  spot 
for  the  last  resting  place  of  the  poet ;  its  quiet 
pastoral  beauty ;  the  river  gliding  gently  on, 
seeming  in  its  flow  to  tell  of  repose  and 
peace ;  and  the  lovely  scenery  by  “  sweet 
len  and  greenwood  tree,”  through  which  it 
ends  its  way,  make  Lasswade,  with  all  its 
pleasant  paths,  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
which  can  be  met  with  anywhere.  Nor  can 
we  forget  that  it  was  here  Scott  spent  some 
of  his  happiest  hours ;  it  was  his  favorite 
haunt  in  boyhood,  and  here  the  first  days  of 
his  married  life,  and  some  succeeding  sum¬ 
mers  were  passed,  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
simple  tastes  which  so  often  mark  minds  of 
the  highest  stamp.  He  loved  to  trim  the 
garden  of  his  cottage,  to  cultivate  its  flowers, 
and  train  its  creeping  plants ;  he  constructed 
a  rustic  archway  as  an  entrance  to  his  hum¬ 
ble  abode.  “  Nor,”  I  have  heard  him  say, 
Lockhart  tells,  “  was  he  prouder  of  any  work 
than  of  this.”  The  romantic  solitudes  by 
the  banks  of  the  Esk,  where  he  delighted  to 
stroll — Roslin  with  its  rocks  and  glen, — and 
sweet  Hawtbomden, 

**  Where  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond's  silent  shade.” 

influenced  his  mind  in  no  common  degree, 
and  first  called  forth  those  powers  which 
were  to  charm  the  world,  in  the  fine  ballads 
which  would  alone  bare  sufficed  to  immortal¬ 
ize  his  name. 


man  whose  brief  career  was  at  once  unevent¬ 
ful  and  tragic.  The  sonnets  of  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  When  will  Messrs.  Ticxnor,  Reed 
Fields,  of  Boston,  issue  their  long-announced 
reprint  of  his  life  and  poems. 
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From  th*  Britiik  Q,iiart«tl7  Raviaw. 

STEPHEN’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE* 


In  reading  Sir  James  Stephen  there  is  | 
much  to  remind  us  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  The 
points  in  which  they  resemble  each  other  are 
sufficiently  observable  to  render  the  points  in 
which  there  is  a  difference  only  the  more  in¬ 
teresting.  We  may  add,  too,  that  something 
besides  the  possession  of  kindred  gifts  has 
contributed  to  place  these  two  names  in  re¬ 
lationship.  The  fathers  of  these  gentlemen 
were  public  men  of  great  worth,  and  fast 
friends ;  and  the  sons  grew  up  in  habits  of 
intimacy  both  at  home  and  at  college.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  with  the  slight  interruption  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  visit  to  India,  has  been  wedded, 
as  the  world  knows,  all  his  life  to  literature. 
Sir  James  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  occupied  until  somewhat  beyond  the 
meridian  of  his  days  in  professional  or  official 
duties.  His  powers  of  labor  are  prodigious. 
As  Under  ^cretary  for  the  Colonies,  his 
mastery  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  state  of  our  colonial  empire  was 
such,  we  suspect,  as  no  second  man  in  the 
*  kingdom  possessed,  and  such  as  scarcely  any 
second  man  could  have  acquired.  An  odd 
kind  of  paradise  to  a  man  of  cultivated  genius 
that  world  of  state-papers  must  have  been  ! 
But  though  divorced  from  literature  com¬ 
paratively  during  a  great  part  of  life,  Sir 
James  has  been  gradually  returning  to  it  for 
some  years  past ;  and  the  productions  which 
have  teen  the  result  may  assist  us  in  judging 
as  to  the  success  with  which  he  would  have 
occupied  this  ground,  had  it  been,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  his  only  ground.  We 
scarcely  need  say  that  Mr.  Macaulay  wrote 
himself  into  fame  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Edinhurah  Review.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Sir  ^mes  Stephen.  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
DOW  withdrawn  from  periodical  literature, 
and  is  employing  his  powers  in  a  walk  of  au¬ 
thorship  more  independent  and  personal.  In 

*  Ltctmnt  on  the  Hietory  of  France.  "Rj  th«  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Jajib  Srpikic,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 
feaeor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Univenity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  2  vols.  8va  London:  Longmaa  1851. 


this  respect,  also,  the  two  friends  have  their 
course  in  common. 

Both  writers  are  remarkable  for  the  extent 
of  their  reading.  The  reading  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
from  his  having  teen  ever  either  reading  or 
writing,  is  probably  more  discursive  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  that  of  his  distinguished  friend. 
But  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Stephen  ex¬ 
hibit  him  as  a  man  whose  tastes  have  been 
always  disposing  him  to  make  excursions  into 
widely  diversified  fields  of  authorship.  In 
literature,  we  find  both  bringing  within  their 
cognizance,  and  under  the  power  of  their 
analysis,  the  well-known  and  the  little  known, 
the  light  and  the  ponderous — works  which 
weak  men  would  overlook  as  insignificant, 
and  works  on  which  even  the  strong  look 
with  dismay,  because  swollen  into  libraries, 
the  ore  that  may  be  in  them  having  its  place 
as  in  the  midst  of  a  continent  of  material  not 
very  pleasant  to  deal  with.  In  the  power  of 
steady  and  laborious  reading  we  are  inclined 
to  give  precedence  to  Sir  James.  Few  would 
have  bad  patience  to  read  as  our  author  must 
have  read,  in  order  to  write  as  he  has  writ¬ 
ten,  on  Lather,  and  Calvin,  and  Baxter ;  on 
St.  Francis  and  Loyola;  on  the  Port-Royal¬ 
ists  and  the  Bolfandists.  Mr.  Macaulay 
would  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  more  rest¬ 
less  literary  activity,  with  a  more  intense  and 
ceaseless  curiosity  about  books,  and  about 
what  may  be  seen  of  humanity  through  the 
spectacles  of  books ;  and  with  a  memory,  if 
report  speaks  truly,  of  more  wonderful 
tenacity  than  can  be  attributed  to  Sir  James 
Stephen.  But  we  are,  we  think,  quite  safe 
in  saying,  that  if  Sir  James  has  read  some¬ 
what  less  than  Mr.  Macaulay,  he  has  re¬ 
flected  more.  If  he  has  not  travelled  so  far 
over  the  surface  of  history  as  his  learned 
friend,  it  is  because  he  has  more  frequently 
descended  beneath  that  surface.  If  he  te 
not  so  fully  versed  in  all  that  men  have  done, 
it  is  because  he  has  felt  prompted  to  concern 
himself  with  a  prior  question — the  question 
as  to  what  men  are.  That  question — the 
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whence  and  why  of  humanity — though  in  it¬ 
self  the  question  of  questions,  is  one  with 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  will  hold  no  parley — 
no,  not  for  a  moment.  No  enchanter  ever 
kept  more  resolutely  within  his  circle  than 
does  Mr.  Macaulay  within  his  boundary-line 
of  the  seen  and  temporal.  His  own  individ¬ 
uality  is  marked — potent;  but  there  is  no 
conscious  subjectivity  in  him.  He  lives  to 
the  outward,  the  inward  is  left  to  care  fbr  it¬ 
self.  His  universe  of  being,  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  universe  of  pic¬ 
tures.  It  is  nearly  all  made  up  of  what  the 
eye  can  see,  the  ear  can  listen  to,  or  the 
hand  can  touch.  His  main  business  is  with 
the  good  or  bad  cctiny  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  world,  not  so  much  with  the  actort. 
The  surface  deed,  and  the  surface  motive, 
are  vividly  before  you ;  but  rarely  does  he 
disclose  to  you  anything  more  latent. 

With  Sir  James  Stephen,  however,  it  is 
not  BO.  He  must  descend  deeper,  and  as 
the  ‘consequence  he  must  ascend  higher. 
The  more  he  sees  of  what  man  has  done,  the 
more  earnest  becomes  his  inquiry  as  to  what 
man  is  ;  and  the  more  he  explores  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  human  spirit,  the  stronger  is  the 
feeling  which  impels  him  to  ascend  to  the 
oracle  of  a  higher  Spirit,  and  to  ask  grave 
questions  there.  In  this  fact  we  have  our 
explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  the  de¬ 
partment  of  reading  and  authorship  on  which 
Sir  James  Stephen  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
attention,  viz.,  the  lives  of  religious  men  as 
such,  is  that  on  which  Mr.  Macaulay  would 
appear  to  have  bestowed  the  least.  Of 
course,  it  is  manifest  enough,  that  the  author 
of  the  memorable  papers  in  the  Edinburgh 
Reciew  on  Ranke’s  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and 
on  Lord  Bacon,  must  have  read  considerably 
both  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  But  it  is  no  less 
clear,  that,  from  some  cause,  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  the  power  of  treating  even  such  themes, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  infusing  into  them  an 
extraordinary  energy,  and  of  throwing  over 
them  an  extraordinary  brilliancy ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  manner  which  leaves  all  the 
vital  questions  that  should  be  suggested  by 
them  wholly  untouched.  The  pictures  which 
pass  before  you  are  pictures  of  things  as 
they  are,  not  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Not  that  this  is  consciously  done.  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  sympathies  are  generous  and 
noble.  In  so  far  as  he  is  at  all  a  teacher, 
his  teaching  is  of  admirable  quality ;  but  his 
bias  is,  we  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
sink  the  instructor  in  the  painter,  the  prophet 
in  the  artist. 


But  all  sins,  even  the  sins  of  omission,  are 
retributive.  The  man  who  contents  himself 
with  being  merely  artistic,  will  not  rise  to 
the  highest  eminence  even  as  an  artist. 
Man  is  not  a  being  of  intellect  only.  He  is  a 
moral  and  religious  being.  This  is  to  be 
remembered  by  those  who  would  discourse 
of  him  with  the  desired  fulness,  or  to  him 
with  the  desired  eflect.  The  artist,  speaking 
to  us  from  the  marble,  the  canvas,  or 
through  human  speech,  must  know  hu¬ 
manity — know  it,  and  have  strong  sympathy 
with  it  in  its  highest  forms  of  spiritual  beauty 
and  sublimity,  if  be  would  depict  it  effect¬ 
ively  in  those  forms.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  degree  in  which  men  of  genius 
have  failed  in  their  aspirations  has  resulted 
more  from  their  want  of  goodness,  than 
from  their  want  of  genius.  If  Milton  had 
not  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  would  never  have  been  given  to  us. 
So  in  a  thousand  instances  beside. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  what  is 
called  Christian  art  and  Pagan  art.  Chris¬ 
tianity  presents  manifestations  of  beauty  and 
greatness  other  than  are  found  elsewhere, 
and  higher  than  are  found  elsewere  ;  and  the 
artist  who  would  depict  them  truly,  must 
have  come  so  far  under  their  influence  as  to 
have  felt  their  attraction,  so  as  to  have  been 
fascinated,  as  it  were,  into  the  study  of  them. 
That  he  should  fail  in  such  attempts  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  be  a  bad  man, — it 
is  enough  that  he  is  not  a  good  man,  and 
that  somewhat  in  the  Christian  sense  of  good¬ 
ness.  This  new  beauty  and  new  greatness, 
which  came  to  humanity  nearly  two  thousand 
^ears  since,  have  never  ceased  to  be  part  of 
It — the  purer,  the  nobler,  the  progressive 
part  of  it. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  our  thought  than 
to  say,  that  men  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  powers 
should  never  give  themselves  to  writing 
without  intending  to  preach.  We  have  no 
such  meaning.  Goethe  is  not  a  person  to  be 
classed  among  saints  ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
had  his  seasons  in  which  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  all  good  along  with  all  evil,  and 
to  have  concentrated  bis  thought'intensely, 
at  intervals,  on  both.  As  the  result,  his 
estimate  of  religion  in  its  relation  to  hu¬ 
manity  was  such  as  to  dispose  him  to  assign 
to  its  subtle,  complex,  and  powerful  in¬ 
fluence,  a  large  space  in  every  development 
of  man.  In  bis  view,  to  ignore  religion  in 
man  was  to  ignore  the  most  potent  and  pro¬ 
ductive  element  of  bis  nature ;  and  to  ignore 
the  Christian  religion,  was  to  ignore  the  re¬ 
ligious  as  diffusing  its  creative  and  its  forma- 
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live  power  over  all  thiogs  human  in  the 
highest  degree. 

In  touching  thus  far  on  the  defective  in 
these  respects,  so  observable  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  we  are  not  influenced  by  a 
shade  of  unfriendly  feeling  towards  him.  We 
simply  regret  that,  with  powers  so  extraordi¬ 
nary,  he  should  content  himself,  in  the  main, 
with  themes  so  ordinary ;  that,  possessing  so 
much  of  the  genius  of  the  artist,  the  art,  after 
all,  should  not  be  of  that  higher  description 
towards  which  such  genius  should  aspire. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  vividness  with  which 
he  depicts  characters  and  manners  within  the 
limits  which  he  has  prescribed  to  himself. 
But  his  success  within  those  limits  appears 
to  have  become  his  snare.  It  seems  to  have 
recluded  him  from  aiming  at  anything 
igher.  His  latest  efforts  are  simply  repeti¬ 
tions  of  his  earliest.  The  material  or  the 
subject  changes,  but  the  handicraft  brought 
to  it  is  everywhere  the  same.  The  manner 
natural  to  him  from  the  first  was  singularly 
adapted  to  startle  and  fascinate,  and  to  the 
present  moment  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
distrustful  of  all  change.  Now  we  admire 
Mr.  Macaulay’s /orce  quite  as  much,  we  think, 
as  our  neighbors,  but  we  do  at  times  feel  the 
want  of  a  little  more  discrimination.  We 
are  as  sensible,  we  think,  as  we  ought  to  be 
to  his  brilliancy,  but  there  are  moments  in 
which  we  feel  obliged  to  suspect  that  the 
patient  scrutiny  has  not  been  such  as  to 
ensure  that  it  is  all  gold  that  glitters.  We 
never  cease  to  be  charmed  with  his  rheto¬ 
ric — with  the  pith  sometimes  concentrated  in 
a  single  word,  with  the  point  given  to  an 
antithesis,  and  with  the  mighty  sweep  of  the 
invective ;  but  the  drawback  lies  in  our  dis¬ 
trust  as  to  the  exact  truth  of  what  is  thrown 
off  in  terms  so  unmitigated,  so  absolute.  It 
is  true,  the  man  who  must  discriminate  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  dull ;  and  the  man  who 
would  be  profound  will  be  sometimes  ob¬ 
scure  ;  while  the  man  who  resolves  that  his 
rhetoric  shall  be  so  curbed  and  attempered  as 
to  become  a  vehicle  fitted  to  convey  all  the 
nicer  shades  of  truth,  is  likely  to  move  at  a 
pace  not  quite  so  swift  as  the  wings  of  the 
wind ; — and  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  to  be  dull, 
to  be  obscure,  to  move  slowly,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  sin  of  all  sins  in  authorship — 
the  sin  never  to  be  forgiven. 

Nevertheless,  discrimination  there  must  be, 
thoroughness  there  must  be,  and  a  cautious 
accuracy  there  must  be,  in  the  historian  who 
aspires  to  be  a  guide  to  the  wise,  an  authority 
to  the  just,  a  model  to  the  truthful.  We  are 


sorry  to  say,  however,  that  history,  as  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
is  not  a  little  wanting  in  these  higher  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is  true,  readers  who  read  little  his¬ 
tory  beside,  will  read  it  as  given  to  them  by 
him  ;  but  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  few  men 
of  the  class  whose  opinions  Mr.  Macaulay 
himself  would  most  value,  ever  think  of  look¬ 
ing  to  his  historical  portraitures  for  anything 
more  than  an  approach  towards  the  exact 
truth.  The  great  outline  may  be  in  the  main 
correct,  and  the  impression  conveyed  by  it  may 
be  in' the  main  a  just  impression  ;  but  to  feel 
that  as  you  descend  from  the  outline  to  the  fill¬ 
ing  up,  your  every  step  becomes  uncertain, 
and  that  as  you  test  the  impression  you  have 
received,  it  proves  to  be  in  great  part  vague 
and  unauthenticated,  because  your  knowledge 
has  been  of  that  nature,  is  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  As  this  process  of  discovery  goes  on, 
sense  of  obligation  to  your  guide  naturally 
diminishes.  You  have  ever  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  from  the  fear  of  becoming  tedious,  he 
rarely  gives  you  the  whole  truth ;  and  that 
from  the  ardor  of  his  sympathy  with  the  bold 
and  the  dramatic,  he  is  always  liable  to  be 
betrayed  into  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Macaulay  predicted,  long  since,  that 
were  the  history  of  England  written  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  written,  people  would  flock  for 
it  to  the  circulating  libraries  as  for  the  last 
new  novel.  History  has  since  been  written 
after  this  conception ;  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 
But  did  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Macaulay  to  ask 
whether  history  be  really  a  subject  which, 
from  its  own  nature,  can  be  successfully 
treated  after  this  manner?  No  doubt  the 
history  of  the  English  bar,  or  of  the  English 
parliament,  would  afford  a  field  for  much 
picturesque  description,  and  much  eloquent 
discourse,  to  any  gifted  man  ;  but  could  the 
history  of  either  1^  made  to  present  the  facts, 
the  discriminations,  the  reasonings,  proper  to 
a  history,  and  be  still  a  book  to  attract 
crowds  to  the  circulating-libraries  ?  W e  need 
not  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  It  is 
very  much  thus  with  the  history  of  England. 
Lectures  or  orations  upon  history  may  be 
made  to  take  with  them  all  the  attraction 
predicted  by  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  we  feel 
bound  to  think  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
history  proper  should  be  made  to  serve  two 
masters  in  the  manner  attempted  by  him. 
History  which  people  crowd  after  as  for  the 
last  new  novel,  cannot  be  history  of  the  kind 
to  be  highly  prized  where  there  is  a  just  per- 
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ception  as  to  the  nature  of  history.  It  may 
"be  rich  in  all  the  effulgence  of  genius — as 
everything  Mr.  Macaulay  does  is  sure  to  be — 
but  to  be  the  popular  affair  which  he  would 
make  it,  the  true  idea  of  history  must  be  re¬ 
linquished,  and  powerful  writing  on  the  more 
salient  or  dramatic  points  of  history  must  be 
substituted  in  its  room. 

Our  strictures  on  Mr.  Macaulay  have 
reached  to  a  greater  length  than  we  had  in¬ 
tended  ;  but  the  reader  will  see  how  this  has 
happened.  It  has  resulted  from  that  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  which  Aristotle  tells  us  is 
equally  affected  by  the  laws  of  resemblance 
and  contrast. 

Sir  James  Stephen,  in  common  with  his 
friend,  is  desirous  of  writing,  not  for  scholars 
merely,  but  for  the  community.  Hence, 
from  his  pen  also,  history  has  hitherto  con¬ 
sisted  not  so  much  of  history  proper,  as  of 
resumes  of  history — of  discourses  upon  it. 
He  has  had  a  similar  dread  of  being  found 
tedious,  or  dull,  and  has  aimed  with  a  similar 
steadiness  of  purpose  to  secure  attention  from 
people  not  largely  endowed  with  that  power, 
by  giving  his  bro^  sketches  of  the  past  more 
in  tne  style  of  the  orator  than  in  that  of  the 
historian,  and  by  throwing  a  pictorial,  a  dra¬ 
matic,  and  sometimes  a  poetic  richness  over 
his  fields  of  thought.  But  with  these  indica¬ 
tions  in  common.  Sir  James’s  narrative,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  ex¬ 
hibits  more  discrimination,  more  fullness,  more 
simplicity,  thinking  much  more  carefully 
wrought  out,  and  feeling  much  riper,  than 
we  find  in  Mr.  Macaulay.  That  he  might 
diffuse  these  qualities  through  his  writings, 
he  has  been  prepared  to  hazard  some  loss  in 
the  way  of  popularity.  In  passionate  mental 
force.  Sir  James  does  not  rival  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay  ;  but  his  mind  is  of  greater  depth,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  of  richer  combinations.  In 
the  volumes  before  us  there  are  passages 
which,  as  examples  of  condensed  power,  and 
of  clearness  and  vigor  in  expression,  could  not 
be  surpassed ;  but  it  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
the  author  to  put  himself  upon  the  strain  for 
effect  in  this  form.  If  he  is  to  be  a  favorite 
with  the  community,  it  must  be,  in  a  good 
degree,  on  his  own  terms.  He  is  not  unwil¬ 
ling  to  be  a  popular  writer,  but  he  must  at 
the  same  time,  be  the  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
the  Christian.  He  has  all  the  humane  feel¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  more  than  all,  but 
it  is  more  quiet,  more  courtly ;  it  is  feeling 
which  prompts  to  caution  more  often  than  to 
boldness.  It  is  in  him,  not  an  occasional 
force,  so  much  as  a  mellowed  habit.  It  has 
disposed  him  to  look  with  a  very  large 
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charity  on  many  who  have  aberrated  the 
most  widely  from  a  wisdom  and  self-govern¬ 
ment  like  his  own.  This  feeling,  indeed,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  love  of  the  artistic,  has  led 
him,  we  think,  in  some  cases,  to  pass  some¬ 
what  lightly  over  evils  that  he  should 
have  branded,  and  to  convey  a  general  im¬ 
pression  in  respect  to  certain  men  and  sys¬ 
tems  greatly  more  favorable  than  truth  would 
warrant.  Some  of  his  ecclesiastical  biogra¬ 
phies  are,  in  our  judgment,  open  to  strong 
exception  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  Roman 
system,  nor  Roman  saints,  are  entitled  to 
anything  like  the  leniency  he  has  shown 
them.  That  system  has  ever  been,  in  the 
main,  a  great,  a  most  corrupting  lie ;  and 
never  more  so  than  at  this  hour.  In  many 
places  it  is  as  sensuous  as  it  ever  was  ;  and 
everywhere  it  is,  in  its  general  development, 
the  ambitious,  pitiless,  denaturalizing,  Jesuiti¬ 
cal  thing  it  has  ever  been. 

Nevertheless,  the  works  of  Sir  James  Ste¬ 
phen  have  a  place  of  their  own  among  us. 
His  ecclesiastical  biographies  do  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  genuine  history  so  nearly 
as  the  chapters  of  Mr.  Hallam.  But  in  the 
lectures  before  us  we  have  a  fullness  and  a 
discrimination  often  reminding  us  of  that  dis- 
tingubhed  writer,  and  this  allied  generally 
with  a  fluency,  a  force,  and  an  eloquence  of 
style  such  as  Mr.  Hallam  rarely  exhibits. 
They  are  in  our  literature  what  the  lectures 
of  Guizot,  and  other  eminent  men,  have  be¬ 
come  in  French  literature.  In  the  manner 
of  those  writers.  Sir  James  Stephen  has  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  general  reference  to 
the  authors  whom  he  has  taken  chiefly  as 
his  guides.  We  regret  this,  because,  though 
the  custom  of  giving  references  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  is  often  overdone  among  our  Ger¬ 
man  neighbors,  and  not  always  honestly  done 
among  ourselves,  it  aS’ords  the  means  of  read¬ 
ily  testing  the  accuracy  of  an  author,  and  in 
history,  is  all  but  indispensable  to  the  man 
who  would  become  himself  an  authority. 

The  first  four  lectures  give  a  masterly 
view  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Romano- 
Gallic  province,  and  of  the  Merovingian  and 
Carlovingian  dynasties.  The  third  lecture  is 
wholly  occupied  with  a  powerful  and  highly 
laudatory  delineation  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  Charlemagne. 

The  chapter  on  the  ancient  municipalities 
of  France,  and  on  their  antagonism  to  the 
feudal  system,  deeply  interesting  as  it  is, 
touches  on  so  many  vexed  questions  in  the 
history  of  that  country,  as  hardly  to  admit 
of  a  satisfactory  treatment  in  the  space  as¬ 
signed  to  it  by  our  author,  still  less  in  the 
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space  which  we  can  give  to  it.  It  is  certain  ’ 
that  in  those  tnunicipia  we  see  some  of  the 
remains  of  Roman  civilization  in  the  Romano- 
Qallic  province.  Through  all  the  revolutions 
of  a  thousand  years — revolutions  often  the 
most  barbaric  and  terrible,  the  vitality  of 
these  civic  organizations  perpetuated  itself. 
Many  changes  came  over  them,  but  their 
substance  lasted  until  the  Roman  power 
came  to  an  end — until  feudalism  came  to  an 
end — and  until  an  absolute  monarchy  absorb¬ 
ed  them,  with  everything  beside,  into  itself. 
Feudalism  was  especially  territorial  and  mil¬ 
itary,  but  these  organizations  were  specially 
civis  and  industrial.  In  their  nature  the  two 
were  antagonistic ;  and  the  comparative  in¬ 
dependence  of  these  municipalities,  whether 
extorted  by  insurgency,  purchased  from  the 
feudal-noble  or  from  the  crown,  or  ceded  by 
those  authorities  for  political  reasons,  is  a 
signiBcunt  fact  in  the  general  history  of 
France  through  those  ages.  During  the 
feudal  times,  the  privileges  of  these  “bourgs,” 
boroughs,  or  cities,  were,  speaking  generally, 
that  they  should  not  be  taxed  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  maximum  without  their  consent;  that 
the  power  of  legislation  and  administration  in 
relation  to  their  own  affairs  should  rest  with 
themselves;  that  they  should  institute  and 
sustain  their  own  police;  and,  in  general, 
that  they  should  possess  the  right  to  fortify 
their  towns,  to  determine  what  coins  should 
he  current  in  their  fairs  and  markets,  to  pos¬ 
sess  an  hotel  de  ville,  a  belfry,  a  town-clerk, 
and  a  common  seal.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  feudalism  of  a  country,  studded  over  with 
such  organizations,  would  be  curbed,  weak¬ 
ened,  and  in  all  probability  destroyed  by 
them.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how, 
having  broken  the  strength  of  a  local  aris¬ 
tocracy,  these  same  municipalities  should 
have  contributed  to  the  strength  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  raonarchs  of 
France  did  in  those  times  in  relation  to  the 
hierarchy  of  the  State,  as  the  popes  were 
ever  doing  in  relaUon  to  the  hierarchy  of  the 
church — they  interposed  between  what  we 
may  call  the  aristcwracy  and  the  democracy 
in  both  cases,  so  as  to  attach  the  latter  to 
themselves,  by  detaching  it  from  the  former. 
As  the  inferior  clergy,  especially  the  religious 
orders,  were  too  often  well  pleased  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  obligation  to  their  immediate 
superiors  by  the  intervention  of  the  pontiff ; 
so  these  communes  of  France  were  willing  to 
be  released  from  obligation  to  the  feudal  lords 
of  their  respective  neighborhoods,  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  crown.  They  did  not  see 


that,  by  contributing  to  place  this  centralized 
power  in  such  ascendency,  they  were  calling 
into  existence  the  monster  which,  in  its  time, 
would  appropriate  their  interests,  in  common 
with  every  interest  beside,  to  its  own  selfish 
purposes. 

The  two  lectures  following  treat  of  the 
Crusades,  both  against  the  Saracens  and  the 
Albigenses.  Here  explanation  is  given  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  those  enterprises 
tended  to  break  down  the  framework  of  feu¬ 
dalism,  and  to  prepare  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  commons  for  opposing  itself  successfully 
to  the  military  spirit  of  the  feudal  chiefs.  It 
is  further  shown  how  those  undertakings 
ser^’ed  to  furnish  to  the  crown  opportunities 
for  encroachment,  of  which  it  was  not  slow 
to  avail  itself,  the  strength  of  the  monarchy 
being  built  up  very  largely  from  the  dissen¬ 
sions  between  what  we  may  call  the  local 
democracies  and  the  local  aristocracies.  The 
disquisition  on  these  topics  is  conducted  with 
great  clearness  and  ability. 

“  Their  fate  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  raise  a  more 
perplexing  problem.  The  natural  regret  that  the 
Rerormation  was  thus  postponed  till  atwr  the  lapse 
of  three  more  centuries  of  mental  darkness,  may 
possibly  not  be  quite  unmixed  with  surprise,  that 
such  should  have  been  the  decree,  or  such  the 
permission,  of  the  Divine  Providence.  But  the 
•*  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world”  has  ever 
contemplated  the  sufferings  of  her  noble  army  of 
martyrs, not  with  repining,  but  with  gratitude  and 
exultation.  In  implicit  faith  she  has  ever  com¬ 
mitted  the  times  and  the  seasons  to  Him  to  whom 
alone  their  maturity  can  be  known.  Yet  even  to 
our  contracted  vision  it  is  evident  that,  without  a 
miraculous  change  in  the  whole  economy  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  entire  system  of  human  life,  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  could  not  have  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Albigenses.  The  mind  of  man  had  not  as  yet 
passM  throi^h  the  indispensable  preliminary 
education.  The  scholastic  philosophy,  extrava¬ 
gant  as  may  have  been  some  of  its  premises  and 
some  of  its  purposes,  had  yet  a  great  task  to 
accomplish ;  the  task  of  training  the  instructors 
of  the  Church  in  the  athletic  use  of  all  their  men¬ 
tal  faculties.  Philology,  and  criticism,  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  antiquity  were  still  uncultivated.  The 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  their  original  tongues,  were 
almost  a  sealed  volume  to  the  scholars  of  the 
West.  The  vernacular  languages  of  Europe 
were  unformed.  The  arts  of  printing  and  of 
paper-making  were  undiscovered.  Such  an  age 
could  neitlier  have  produced  nor  appreciated  a 
Wickliffe  ora  Huss.  Still  less  could  Melancthop, 
or  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Beza,  have  borne  their 
fruit  in  such  tiroes,  if  such  men  had  then  been 
living.  Above  all.  the  world,  as  it  then  was, 
could  no  more  have  fostered  minds  like  those  of 
Cranmer  or  Ridley,  of  Jewell  or  Hooker,  than  it 
could  have  trained  up  chemists  to  rival  Cavendish, 
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or  mechanics  to  anticipate  Watt.  If  the  Albi- 
genses  had  succeeded  in  their  designs, — if  they 
had  reclaimed  the  nations  from  the  errors  of  Rome, 
— they  must  infallibly  have  substituted  for  her 
despotism,  au  anarchy  breaking  loose  from  all 
restraints,  divine  and  human, — an  anarchy  far 
exceeding,  in  presumptuous  ignorance  and  auda¬ 
cious  self-will,  the  wildest  of  the  sects  which  per¬ 
plexed  and  disgraced  the  Reformation  of  the  IGlh 
century. 

“  That  despotism  had  then  reached  its  noontide 
splendor;  and,  bewildered  by  the  infatuation  of 
that  giddy  height,  was  about  to  fulfill  an  immuta¬ 
ble  law  of  human  society,  by  rapidly  falling  from 
it.  The  Papacy  had  risen  to  a  more  than  impe¬ 
rial  power.  It  had  attained  a  dignity  eclipsing 
that  of  the  proudest  of  the  Caisars.  It  enjoyed  a 
wealth  which  could  be  emulated  only  in  the  fabu¬ 
lous  East.  To  avenge  the  as.sas8i  nation  of  her 
legate  Castelnau — to  assert  her  own  insulted 
majesty — and  to  arrest  the  growing  revolt  of  man¬ 
kind  from  her  authority, — she  had  desolated  the 
fairest  regions  of  France  by  every  plague  which 
tyranny  can  inflict,  or  which  the  victims  of  it  can 
undergo.  Blinded  by  revenge,  by  haughtiness, 
and  by  fear,  she  forgot  that,  by  crushing  the  Pro- 
vengaux,8he  was  raising  up  to  herself  an  antago¬ 
nist  with  whom  she  could  neither  live  in  peace, 
nor  contend  on  equal  terms.  Scarcely  had  the 
Church  of  Rome  brought  the  great  province  of 
Ijanguedoc  under  the  allegiance  of  the  King  of 
France,  when  he  promulgated  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  which  established  what  have  ever  since 
been  called  the  “  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.” 
During  the  two  succeeding  centuries  the  bishops 
of  Rome  had  to  sustain,  from  the  successors  of  St. 
Louis,  a  series  of  indignities  fatal  to  their  moral 
influence,  and  a  succession  of  open  hostilities 
which  menaced  the  entire  destruction  of  their 
political  power.  In  the  person  of  Boniface  Vlll. 
the  Papacy  was  compelled,  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  to 
drink  oeeply  of  the  cup  of  humiliation  which  it 
had  so  often  mixed  for  the  secular  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  From  1305  to  13'n  the  Popes  were  little 
more  than  vassals  of  the  French  monarchs  at 
Avignon  ;  and,  from  that  time  till  1417,  the  Papacy 
itself  was  rent  asunder  by  the  great  schism.  The 
edifice  of  their  greatness  then  received  at  Con¬ 
stance,  Basil,  and  Pisa  those  rude  shocks  under 
which  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  found 
it  still  trembling.  From  the  days  of  Hildebrand 
to  the  end  of  the  war  against  the  Albigenses,  the 
dominion  of  the  Papacy  had  been  progres.«ively 
acquiring  consistency  and  strength.  From  the 
end  of  that  war  to  the  days  of  Luther,  it  was  pro¬ 
gressively  losing  its  hold  on  the  affections  and 
reverence  of  the  world.  It  crushed  a  feeble  an¬ 
tagonist  in  Raymond  and  his  house ;  but  it  raised 
up  irresistible  adversaries  in  Louis  IX.  and  his 
successors.  It  exiled  from  Languedoc  all  the 
Waldenses  who  escaped  the  sword;  but  it  drove 
them  to  testify,  through  every  part  of  Christendom, 
against  the  cruelties,  the  superstitions,  and  the 
errors  of  their  persecutors.  It  silenced  the  open 
avowal  of  dissent  from  the  creeds  and  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Rome ;  but  it  sent  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
Enrope  men  whose  hearts  burnt  with  an  unquench¬ 


able  indignation  against  her  falsehoods  and  her 
tyranny.  As  was  her  crime,  such  was  her  pun¬ 
ishment. 

“In  that  crime  the  barons  and  the  commonalty 
of  France  were  the  chief  agents.  But  in  the  per¬ 
petration  of  it,  they  were  also  the  destroyers  of 
their  own  personal,  political,  and  social  privileges. 
The  dominions  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  of 
tlie  King  of  Artagon,  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  were 
added  to  the  French  Crown  immediately  after  the 
conquest  by  Philippe  Auguste  of  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  sons  of  our  Ilenrv  II.  The 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  tlie  Atlantic 
simultaneously  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Capetian  race.  Strong  in  this  great  accession 
of  power  they  rapidly  overthrew  the  Feudal  Con¬ 
federation, at  whose  cost,  and  by  whose  arms,  they 
had  acquired  it.  Tlte  great,  but  now  helpless, 
feudatories  were  subjected  ^  lx)uis  IX.  to  the 
judicial  supremacy  of  the  (Jrown.  Philippe  le 
Bel  imposed  on  them  those  fiscal  burdens  which 
soon  ripened  into  legal  dues.  The  consequent 
sulMtitution  of  hired  armies  for  the  military  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  fuedal  vassals,  completed  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  baronial  power.  The  fall  of  it  com¬ 
menced  with  the  improvident  and  short-sighted 
animosity,  national  and  religious,  which,  thirsting 
for  the  extermination  of  a  rival  people,  elevated 
over  the  conquerors  themselves  an  irresponsible 
domestic  tyranny.  They  were  the  eager  execu¬ 
tioners,  of  the  murderous  decrees  of  Rome  against 
tlie  Albigenses,  and  thus  became  the  suicidal  de¬ 
stroyers  of  their  own  fortunes,  powers,  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  grievously  abused  the  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  them  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world, 
and,  by  his  equitable  retribution,  that  abuse  was 
rendered  the  instrument  of  their  own  ruin.” — pp. 
238—241. 

So  do  the  retributions  of  Providence  come 
round,  and  so  does  that  Hand,  to  which  Sir 
James  Stephen,  in  the  face  of  all  the  God- 
neglecting  philosophies  of  our  time,  attri¬ 
butes  the  real  ordering  of  human  affairs,  ac¬ 
complish  its  benign  purposes.  We  admire 
the  courage,  and  the  admirable  taste,  with 
which  the  author  has  wielded  his  lance  in 
this  conflict  towards  the  close  of  his  seventh 
lecture.  In  the  eighth  lecture,  “  On  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Judicial  on  the  Monarchical 
System  of  France,”  we  find  the  following 
sketch  of  the  great  St.  Louis : — 

“  St.  liOuis  occupies  in  history  a  place  apart 
from  that  of  all  the  other  mortal  heroes  of  our 
race.  It  is  his  peculiar  praise  to  have  combined 
in  his  own  person  the  virtues  which  are  apparent¬ 
ly  the  most  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  state  and  trials  of  a  king.  Seated  on  the 
noblest  of  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  justly  jeal¬ 
ous  of  his  high  prerogatives,  he  was  as  meek  and 
gentle  as  if  he  had  b^n  undistinguished  from  the 
meanest  of  his  brethren  of  mankind.  Endowed 
from  his  boyhood,  by  the  lavish  bounties  of  nature, 
with  rank,  wealth,  power,  health,  and  personal 
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beaatVt  he  wns  as  compassionate  as  if  sorrow  had 
been  his  daily  companion  from  his  youth.  An 
enthusiastic  in  music,  architecture,  and  polite 
learning,  he  applied  himself  to  all  the  details  of 
public  business  with  the  assiduity  of  one  who  had 
no  other  means  of  subsistence.  Though  glowing 
with  all  the  ardor  of  an  Homeric  hero  on  the  Held 
of  battle,  he  purchased  and  maintained  peace  by 
sacriHces  which  might  have  appeared  humiliating 
to  the  faintest  heart  which  ever  throbbed  beneath 
the  diadem.  Surpassed  by  no  monarch  in  modern 
Europe  in  the  munificence  of  his  bounties,  or  in 
the  splendor  of  his  public  works,  those  purest  and 
most  sumptuous  of  the  luxuries  of  royalty  were 
in  no  single  instance  defrayed  from  any  tributes 
levied  from  his  people.  Passionately  attached  to 
his  kindred,  he  never  enriched  or  exalted  one  of 
them  at  the  public  expense.  Regarding  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  the  Crown  by  the  subjection  of 
the  greater  feudatories,  as  a  king  in  all  times,  and 
as  a  patriot  in  his  times,  must  have  regarded  that 
policy,  he  yet  respected  their  legal  rights,  not  only 
with  rigid  justice,  but  even  with  the  most  delicate 
and  generous  courtesy.  The  heir  of  conquests 
and  territorial  acquisitions  of  which  the  responsi¬ 
bility  rested  with  his  grandfather,  the  inestimable 
advantage  with  himself,' he  restored  to  his  rivals 
and  his  adversaries  every  Hef  and  province  which, 
upon  the  strictest  scrutiny,  by  the  most  impartial 
umpires,  appeared  to  have  been  added  to  the  royal 
domain  by  unjust,  or  even  by  questionable,  means. 
With  a  soul  knit  to  the  Church,  and  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  her  real  interests,  he  opposed  a  firmer  re¬ 
sistance  and  a  more  enduring  barrier  to  sacerdo¬ 
tal  rapacity  and  ambition,  than  had  been  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  most  audacious  and  worldly-minded 
of  his  predecessors.” — pp.  264—266. 

The  points  in  this  delineation  are  presented 
with  great  skill.  But  we  have  been  some¬ 
what  amused  by  observing,  that  of  the  ten 
sentences  which  make  up  this  forcible  para¬ 
graph,  the  mechanical  structure  of  nine  is 
precisely  after  the  same  model — each  begins 
by  describing  something  which  St.  Louis  tias, 
and  ends  with  informing  us  of  something 
that  he  did.  Classical  authority  there  is,  no 
doubt,  for  the  sort  of  rule  in  sentence- making 
which  is  here  followed ;  but  we  venture,  with 
much  respect,  to  say,  that  we  account  Sir 
James  Stephen  Much  safer  in  following  the 
guidance  of  his  own  fine  understanding,  and 
exquisite  sense  of  fitness,  than  in  biking  coun¬ 
cil  of  Gibbon,  Tacitus,  or  Cicero.  It  is  by 
keeping  clear  of  these  fashions  of  the  past, 
much  more  than  by  submitting  to  them,  that 
the  author  will  address  himself  with  effect  to 
the  present.  Mannerism,  whatever  be  its 
quality,  can  only  be  a  bit  of  nature — it  is 
never  the  whole.  Commonly,  it  gives  you 
even  that  bit  distorted.  It  is  from  this  cause 
that  mannerism,  however  excellent  in  its  way, 
is  sure  to  pall,  while  nature  never  does. 

The  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine¬ 


teenth  lectures  are  “  On  the  Power  of  the 
Pen  in  France and  to  many  of  our  readers, 
these  will,  no  doubt,  be  tbe  most  interesting 
in  the  series. 

The  first  lecture  is  occupied  with  sketches 
of  the  career  of  Gerbert,  Abelard,  and  St. 
Bernard — minds  which  indicate,  with  marked 
brilliancy,  tbe  science  and  speculation  of  the 
middle  age  in  France.  Gerbert,  afterwards 
Pope  Silvester,  was  the  Roger  Bacon  of 
France  ;  Abelard  represents  the  French 
Nominalists  ;  Bernard,  the  Realists ;  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  former  including  all  the  germs  of 
our  modern  Rationalism — the  writings  of  the 
latter  the  germs  of  our  modern  mysticism 
and  transcendentalism.  Sir  James  Stephen 
insists  that  these  speculations,  airy  or  cloudy 
as  they  may  seem,  supplied  to  the  mind  of 
France  in  those  times  some  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  its  most  practical  affairs  were 
more  or  less  regulated ;  and  maintains,  under 
the  authority  of  Cousin,  that  the  two  great 
schools  of  speculation  in  those  remote  times, 
still  divide  the  thinkers  of  France  between 
them.  On  some  of  the  characteristic  differ¬ 
ences  between  English  and  French  authorship 
Sir  James  Stephen  thus  writes  : — 

“  Every  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the 
great  writers  of  France,  will,  I  believe,  be  prompt 
to  acknowledge  their  sufieriority  to  all  other  Eurt)- 
pean  writers,  and  especially  to  onr  own,  in  the 
art,  or  the  power,  of  perspicuity.  Compare,  for 
example,  the  language  of  Montaigne,  of  Pascal, 
of  Bossuet,  or  of  Montesquieu,  with  the  style  of 
Hooker,  or  Milton,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Claren¬ 
don.  How  limpid  the  flow,  how  clear  and  logical 
the  sequences,  of  the  French, — how  involved,  in¬ 
verted,  parenthetical,  and  obscure,  the  stately 
march  of  the  English  composition.  In  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Polity,  in  the  Areopagitica,  in  the  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,  or  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
how  few  are  the  periods  which  fully  convey  their 
meaning,  until  they  have  been  broken  up  by  the 
student  into  their  elementary  sentences.  In  the 
Essays  of  Montaigne,  or  in  the  Provincial  Letters, 
or  in  the  Histoire  des  Variations,  or  in  the  Esprit 
des  Lois,  how  laboriously  must  the  reader  search 
for  so  much  as  a  single  example  of  involution,  in¬ 
version,  or  parenthesis  ?  I  express  no  opinion  on 
the  comparative  excellence  either  of  the  two 
schools  or  of  their  respective  canons  of  criticism. 
I  confine  myself  to  tbe  remark,  that,  in  this  com¬ 
petition  of  the  giants,  the  palm  of  habitually  ex¬ 
pressing  the  most  profound  thoughts  in  the  most 
simple  and  intelligible  forms  of  speech,  must  be 
awarded,  not  to  England,  bat  to  France. 

**  And  such  as  are  the  giants  in  either  host, 
such  also,  in  their  measure,  are  the  innumerable 
dwarfs  in  each.  In  later  times,  indeed,  the  com¬ 
mon  herd  of  writers  in  both  nations  have  affected 
a  sort  of  chiaroscuro ;  the  convenient  shelter  for 
meagemess  of  thought  and  poverty  of  invention. 

I  For  this  degeneracy  we  however  are,  1  fear,  far 
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more  deeply  responsible  than  onr  neighbors. 
Darkened  as  the  literary  language  of  France  has 
80  often  been  by  the  fumes  of  undigested  meta¬ 
physics,  there  is  no  author,  and  scarcely  any 
reader  there,  who  would  not  stand  aghast  at  the 
introdnetion  into  his  native  tongue  of  that  inor¬ 
ganic  language  which  even  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
rid^  himself  tumbled  out  in  some  of  his  more 
elaborate  speculations,  and  with  which  the  imi¬ 
tators  of  that  great  man  are  at  this  day  distorting 
and  Germanising  the  speech  of  our  progenitors. 

“  Now,  as  we  are  to  infer  from  the  style  pecu¬ 
liar  to  France  some  of  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  national  mind,  what  are  those 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  French  people  which 
have  prescribed  clearness  and  precision  as  the 
tirst  and  fundamental  law  of  all  good  or  tolerable 
composition  among  them;  I  answer,  first,  that,  in 
that  law,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  genial,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  communicative  spirit  which  is  their 
inalienable  birthright.  The  cloud-compeHing 
Jupiter  shrouded  himself  in  darkness,  because  he 
dwelt  in  an  abstracted  and  silent  solitude.  But 
the  god  of  day  rejoiced  in  the  light,  because  he 
w'as  also  the  god  of  eloquence.  Even  so  a  Ger¬ 
man  will  so  often  write  obscurely,  because  his 
pleasure  is  in  secluded  rumination.  A  French¬ 
man  always  writes  clearly,  because  his  happiness 
is  in  social  and  intellectual  intercourse.  The 
first  calls  up  shadowy  dreams  not  less  with  his 
pen  than  with  his  pipe.  The  other  is  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  thought  in  his  study,  not  less 
than  in  the  salon.  And  hence  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  the  French  to  all  other  nations  in 
social  literature.  What  can  be  compared  with 
the  ease,  the  grace,  the  fascinating  flow  of  their 
familiar  letters  7  except,  perhaps,  their  historical 
memoirs,  which  are,  inde^,  but  another  kind  of 
familiar  letters,  addressed  to  society  at  large,  by 
actors  in  the  scene  of  public  life,  who  have  gladly 
escaped  from  its  caution  and  reserve  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  colloquial  intercourse.” — pp.  21 1 — 213. 

There  is,  however,  sonaething  more  to  be 
included,  if  this  comparisou  is  to  make  an 
approach  towards  completeness: — 

“But  such  advantages  are  purchased  at  a 
price.  The  propensity  and  the  power  thus  to 
render  literature  subservient  to  the  embellishment 
of  life,  are  continually  tending  to  a  fatal  abuse, 
recall  the  long  series  of  men  of  genius,  from 
Rabelais  to  Voltaire,  who,  becoming  the  victims 
of  their  own  arts  of  fascination,  have  so  often 
debased  history,  philosophy,  and  religion  itself,  to 
a  frivolous  pastime;  the  idle  resource  of  the 
habitually  idle.  Remember  bow  Bayle  postpones 
everything  else  to  the  amusement  of  bis  readers ; 
how  Montesquieu  strews  the  Esprit  dcs  Lois  with 
epigr^s ;  and  bow  even  the  illustrious  Pascal 
illuminates  the  roost  awful  of  all  discussions  with 
the  charms  of  his  inimitable  irony.  Conjecture 
(for  it  is  hopeless  to  measure)  the  dimensions  of 
those  pyramids  of  contes,  novels,  romances,  fic¬ 
titious  memoirs,  comedies,  and  vaudevilles,  which 
the  pens  of  French  men  and  women  have  piled 
np  with  such  a  prodigality  of  labor  and  of  talent ; 


and  then  confess  that,  if  the  passion  to  captivate, 
and  to  be  captivated,  has  rendered  the  style  of 
France  pellucid,  it  has  also  contributed  not  a 
little  to  render  much  of  her  literature  frivolous.” — 
p.  213. 

Sir  James  greatly  admires — as  every  man 
of  intelligence  must — the  exquisite  perspi¬ 
cuity  of  the  French  written  language,  and 
regards  it  as  indicating  the  predominance  of 
the  reasoning  faculty  in  the  French  mind. 
No  one  acquainted  with  the  best  writers  in 
France  on  metaphysical  subjects  can  have 
been  insensible  to  the  delicacy  and  skill  with 
which  they  express  their  ideas,  and  give  you 
the  finest  shade  of  their  meaning.  We  are 
disposed  to  suspect,  however,  that  their  logic 
is  much  more  acute  than  comprehensive — 
much  more  refined  within  certain  limits,  than 
safe  as  a  whole.  Our  own  Locke  is  singu¬ 
larly  wanting  in  that  ready  and  adroit  struc¬ 
ture  of  sentences,  and  use  of  terms,  in  which 
the  French  are  such  proficients.  But  let 
any  man  become  master  of  the  “  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,”  and  then  read 
Cousin’s  course  of  lectures  upon  it,  and  we 
should  marvel  much  if  he  does  not  admit 
that  the  Englishman,  if  not  the  more  brill¬ 
iant  guide  of  the  two,  is  greatly  the  more 
safe.  He  may  be  less  clever  at  points,  but 
he  has  more  real  perspicacity.  If  he  does 
less  to  startle  and  astonish,  he  does  less  also 
to  throw  you  off  your  guard,  and  to  mislead. 
We  are  aware  that  statements  to  this  effect  are 
not  likely  to  find  favor  at  Cambridge,  where 
even  such  men  as  Whewell  and  Sedgwick 
have  dishonored  themselves  by  speaking 
contemptuously  of  our  great  Englishman. 
That  these  gentlemen  have  so  done  without 
having  taken  the  pains  really  to  understand 
the  author  whom  they  have  so  grossly  mis¬ 
represented,  is  a  point  about  which  we  have 
no  sort  of  doubt.  But  this  by  the  way. 
Even  Sir  James  Stephen,  with  all  his  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  logic-loving  power  of  the 
French,  does  not  conceal  his  impression  that 
it  is  a  power  to  which  we  should  not  sur¬ 
render  ourselves  without  a  good  deal  of  cau¬ 
tion  and  forethought.  Somehow  or  other, 
it  is  found  to  be  marvellously  apt  at  leading 
people  into  mischief. 

“  But  this  logical  structure  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  onr  neighbors,  while  at  once  generating 
their  characteristic  perspicuity  of  style,  and  at¬ 
tested  by  it,  has  also  given  birth  to  that  remorse¬ 
less  Ergoitme  (no  language  but  their  own  could 
have  found  place  for  such  a  word,)  by  which  they 
are  no  less  uistingnished.  The  helpless  slaves  of 
syllogism,  they  advance  with  unflinching  intre¬ 
pidity  to  any  consequence,  however  startling. 
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which  seemi  to  them  legitimately  to  emerge  from 
whatever  they  regard  as  well-established  premi¬ 
ses  ;  while  they  reject,  with  equal  hardihood,  any 
doctrine,  however  invaluable,  which  cannot  be  so 
demonstrated.  They  are  rationalists  in  the  correct 
sense  of  that  much  misused  expression  ;  that  is, 
they  are  more  than  sceptical  of  all  conclusions 
which  unaided  reason  cannot  reach,  even  though 
they  may  be  reached  by  the  aid  of  those  guides, 
of  which  reason  herself  has  taught  the  ne^,  and 
the  authority.  They  condemn,  as  unmeaning  or 
superstitious,  every  opinion  which  cannot  be 
enounced  in  terms  perfectly  unambiguous,  even 
when  such  opinions  are  conversant  with  topics 
beyond  the  range  of  human  observation  and  of 
man’s  experience.  He  who  would  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  such  Pyrrhonism  infects  and  de¬ 
grades  much  of  the  literature  of  France,  must 
pass  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  reading  books,  the 
knowledge  of  which  a  good  man  would  regret, 
and  a  wise  and  humble  man  avoid.” — p.  215. 

We  submit,  there  must  be  something  radi¬ 
cally  defective  in  a  logic  that  does  not  better 
know  where  to  stop.  It  may,  as  we  have 
said,  be  acute,  but  it  must  be  lacking  in  com¬ 
prehensiveness.  A  duly  comprehensive  logic 
not  only  assists  you  to  move,  it  gives  you  the 
requisite  caution  when  you  should  proceed 
no  further.  One  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of 
the  wise  is  to  know  that. 

Even  in  respect  to  clearness  and  freedom 
of  style,  the  distance  between  the  French 
and  the  English  has  been  constantly  dimin¬ 
ishing  since  the  Restoration,  and  especially 
since  the  days  of  Dryden  and  Goldsmith.  It 
may  be  that  talent  of  this  kind  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  even  now,  to  be  more  natural,  upon 
the  average,  to  the  Frenchman  than  to  the 
Englishman.  But  what  we  have  not  so  com¬ 
monly  by  nature,  we  are  daily  realizing  upon 
a  large  scale  by  study  and  practice ;  and  as 
we  say  of  our  logic,  so  we  may  perhaps  say 
of  our  style — that  what  it  wants  in  point  and 
vivacity,  H  more  than  compensates  in  sub¬ 
stance,  and  in  the  sort  of  power  that  produces 
and  sustains  conviction. 

Sir  James  is  fond  of  placing  his  great  char¬ 
acteristic  spirits  in  triads.  First  we  have 
Oerbert,  Abelard,  and  St.  Bernard;  next  we 
have  Joinville,  Froissart,  and  De  Comines; 
and  next  comes  the  same  number,  more 
strangely  assorted :  viz.,  Rabelais,  Calvin,  and 
Montaigne.  The  delineation  of  all  these  mas¬ 
ter-spirits  is  achieved  with  great  truthfulness 
and  power.  We  scarcely  need  say,  that  Ra- 
lais,  Calvin,  and  Montaigne  cannot  be  any 
one  of  them  accepted  as  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  French  people  taken  as  a  whole. 
The  plants  in  this  case  are  so  widely  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  nature,  that  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  alike  found  sustenance  must  have 


been  widely  different.  Had  Montaigne  been 
the  contrast  of  his  times  to  the  degree  alleg¬ 
ed  by  our  author,  the  times  would  have  given 
little  heed  to  his  utterances,  and  the  proofs 
of  his  genius  would  probably  never  have 
reached  us.  He  was  antagonist  to  some  of 
its  developments — in  harmony  with  others. 
In  the  France  of  that  day  the  jovial  sensu¬ 
ousness  of  Rabelais,  the  devout  logic  of  Cal¬ 
vin,  and  the  easy  skepticism  of  Montaigne, 
found  a  htting  auditory.  Religion,  whether 
as  proceeding  from  Rome  or  Geneva,  bad 
come  to  breathe  the  spirit,  and  take  the  form, 
of  a  stem  dogmatism  ;  and  in  the  rising  skep¬ 
ticism — of  which  Montaigne  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative — we  see  the  natural  revolt  against 
that  tendency,  Rabelais  saw  the  weakness 
of  both  these  parties,  but  added  to  this  weak¬ 
ness  a  large  stock  of  his  own.  The  gravity 
of  the  divines  would  have  been  to  him  ns  a 
perpetual  funeral :  and  even  the  comparative 
playfulness  of  Montaigne  would  have  been 
an  insipid  affair,  sadly  wanting  in  the  zest 
and  lustiness  necessary  to  all  real  enjoyment. 
Calvin,  Montaigne,  and  Rabelais,  played  the 
parts  respectively  of  the  Franci-scan,  the 
Courtier,  and  Silenus :  and  as  it  was  with 
these  men,  so  was  it  with  the  French  people. 
Each  had  his  admirers.  The  national  char¬ 
acter  embraced  them  all.  In  some,  all  these 
temperaments  were  largely  blended ;  in  a 
greater  number,  the  one  or  the  other  was 
predominant. 

Rabelais  became  the  father  of  the  mocking 
school  in  French  literature.  From  him  the 
gifted  men  of  that  country  learnt  the  power 
of  ridicule.  It  was  a  perilous  discovery  to 
make.  In  France,  everything  true,  noble, 
and  devout,  has  been  prostrated  lamentably 
by  the  force  of  that  weapon.  Montaigne  did 
not  wield  it  in  the  manner  of  Ibibelais  :  but 
together  they  formed  the  school  of  the 
doubters,  and  their  disciples  having  learned, 
like  themselves,  to  turn  away  from  all  grave 
subjects  with  a  smile  or  a  shrug,  have  sunk 
naturally  into  that  form  of  tolerated  selfshness 
so  common  among  men  of  the  world,  ever 
giving  themselves  to  the  immediate,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  future,  to  the  personal,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  public.  It  is  not  to  this  school, 
however,  that  we  must  look  for  the  persecu¬ 
tors  in  French  history.  These  men  were  not 
sufficiently  men  of  convictions  or  earnestness 
in  anything,  to  give  themselves  to  such 
employment.  It  is  not  in  the  Pyrrhonists, 
whose  history  is  traced  from  the  rationalist 
speculations  of  Abelard,  that  our  author  finds 
the  persecuting  element,  but  rather  in  the 
Ideologists,  whose  history  is  traced  from  St. 
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Bernard.  In  this  latter  school  the  force  of 
logic,  of  quietism,  and  of  mysticism,  all 
strangely  combined  to  form  a  school  so  filled 
with  selNconfidence  and  dogmatism,  as  to  be 
prepared  to  regard  all  departures  from  their 
own  opinions  as  necessarily  sinful,  and  to  re¬ 
gard  the  guilt  so  contracted  as  justly  expos¬ 
ing  the  delinquents  to  punishment.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author,  we  have  a  continuation  of 
this  school  in  our  modem  Spiritualists.  The 
infallible  oracle  with  such  men  is  the  sub¬ 
jective  ;  with  the  Romanist  it  is  also  the  sub¬ 
jective,  but  the  subjective  bearing  witness  to 
the  objective.  In  both  cases  there  is  the 
same  pretence  to  a  scientific  exactness  and 
certainty ;  and  from  this  fact,  the  same  in¬ 
ference  follows  in  favor  of  persecution. 

From  the  period  when  the  French  mon¬ 
archy  became  consolidated  and  ascendant, 
its  great  policy,  as  will  be  supposed,  was  to 
discountenance  all  political  discussion.  Sin¬ 
gularly  destitute,  accordingly,  of  works  of 
that  nature,  is  the  literature  of  France,  from 
the  age  of  F rancis  I.  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  How  it  was  managed,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  great  authors  of  France 
from  touching  on  political  speculations,  but 
to  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  worshippers 
before  the  absolutist  power  of  the  throne,  is 
thus  explained : — 

“  As  Francis,  and  Charles,  and  Leo,  and  Julius, 
and  Lorenzo  had  assigned  science,  and  poetry, 
and  paintitig,  and  architecture,  and  sculpture,  as 
their  appropiate  provinces,  to  those  great  master¬ 
spirits  of  Italy,  to  whom  they  forbade  the  culture 
of  political  philosophy,  so  Louis,  when  he  inter- 
terdicted  to  the  gigantic  intellects  of  his  times 
and  country  all  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth,  summoned  them  to  the  conquest 
of  all  the  other  realms  of  thought  in  which  they 
might  acquire  renown,  either  for  him,  for  France, 
or  for  themselves.  The  theatres,  the  academies, 
the  pulpits,  and  the  monasteries  of  his  kingdom 
rivalled  each  other  in  their  zealous  obedience  to 
that  royal  command,  and  obeyed  it  with  a  success 
from  which  no  competent  and  equitable  judge  can 
withhold  his  highest  admiration.  At  this  day, 
when  ail  the  illusions  of  the  name  of  Louis  are 
exhausted,  and  in  tliis  country,  where  his  Augus¬ 
tan  age  has  seldom  been  regarded  with  much  en¬ 
thusiasm,  who  can  seriously  address  himself  to 
tite  perusal  of  his  great  tragedians,  Corneille  and 
Racine — or  of  his  great  comedians,  Molidre  and 
Rdgnard— or  of  his  great  poets,  Boileau  and  La 
Fontaine— or  of  his  great  wits.  La  Rochefaucauld 
and  La  Bruyere — or  of  his  great  philosophers, 
Des  Cartes  and  Pascal— or  of  his  great  divines, 
Bossuet  and  Amauld — or  of  his  great  scholars, 
Mabillon  and  Montfaocon — or  of  his  great  preach¬ 
ers,  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon — and  not  confess 
that  no  other  monarch  was  ever  surrounded  by  an 
assemblage  of  men  of  genius  so  admirable  for  the 
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extent,  the  variety,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
powers. 

**  And  yet  the  fact  that  such  an  assemblage 
were  clustered  into  a  group,  of  which  so  great  a 
king  was  the  centre,  implies  that  there  must  have 
been  some  characteristic  quality  uniting  them  all 
to  each  other  and  to  him,  and  distinguishing  them 
all  from  the  nobles  of  every  other  literary  com¬ 
monwealth  which  has  existed  amongst  men. 
What,  then,  was  that  quality,  and  what  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  them  ? 

Louis  lived  with  his  courtiers,  not  as  a  despot 
among  his  slaves,  but  as  the  most  accomplished 
of  gentlemen  among  his  associates.  This  social 
equality  was,  however,  always  guarded  from 
abuse  by  the  most  punctilious  observance,  on  their 
side,  of  the  reverence  due  to  his  pre-eminent  rank. 
In  that  enchanted  circle  men  appeared  at  least  to 
obey,  not  from  a  hard  necessity,  but  from  a  wil¬ 
ling  heart.  The  bondage  in  which  they  really 
liv^  was  ennobled  by  that  conventional  code  of 
honor  which  dictated  and  enforced  it.  They  pros¬ 
trated  themselves  before  their  fellow-man  with  no 
sense  of  self-abasement,  and  the  chivalrous  ho¬ 
mage  with  which  they  gratified  him,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  imparting  dignity  to  themselves. 

“  Louis  acknowledged  and  repaid  this  tribute 
of  courtesy,  by  a  condescension  still  more  refined, 
and  by  attentions  yet  more  delicate  than  their 
own.  The  harshness  of  power  was  so  ingeniously 
veiled,  every  shade  of  approbation  was  so  nicely 
marked,  anil  every  gradation  of  favor  so  finely 
discriminated,  that  the  tact  of  good  society — that 
acquired  sense,  which  reveals  to  us  the  impres¬ 
sion  we  make  on  those  with  whom  we  associate 
— became  th^  indispensable  condition  of  existence 
at  Versailles  and  Marly.  The  inmates  of  those 
palaces  lived  under  a  law  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
a  law  most  efiective  for  its  purposes,  though  the 
recompense  it  awarded  to  those  who  pleased  their 
common  master  was  but  his  smile,  and  though 
the  penalty  it  imposed  on  those  who  displeased 
him  was  but  his  frown.” — pp.  286 — 288. 

The  manner  in  which  patronage  of  this 
nature  gave  its  impress  to  the  whole  style  of 
authorship  in  those  times,  is  most  felicitously 
given  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

“  The  men  of  letters,  to  whom  a  place  was  as¬ 
signed  in  the  court  of  Louis,  were  nearly  all  ple¬ 
beians,  but  were  rescued  by  the  king  from  the 
social  degradations  to  which  their  rank  might 
otherwise  have  exposed  them.  The  graces  and 
the  elegance  which  they  witnessed  in  his  circle, 
were  not  only  adopted  in  their  own  personal  ad¬ 
dress  and  manners,  but  were  transferred  into  their 
writings.  To  please,  and  to  rise  by  pleasing, 
became  the  great  ends  of  literary,  as  they  were 
of  fashionable,  existence.  Men  of  genius  sought 
to  please  in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  they  had 
learned  to  please  among  the  aristocratic  com¬ 
panions  of  their  princes.  They  ascended  to 
literary  power  by  the  arts  which,  in  that  age,  con¬ 
ducted  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  power  in  the 
state.  They  aimed  at  creating  a  profound  interest 
by  their  writings,  without  ever  provoking  a  pain¬ 
ful  excitement.  Their  books  were  redolent  of 
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the  same  graceful  ease,  by  which  they  had  them* 
selves  been  charmed  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
privileged  classes.  They  exhibited,  as  authors, 
the  same  gaiety  of  spirit  which  they  had  seeiy  lif- 
fusing,  through  that  elevated  circle,  the  transient 
sense  of  equality,  so  indispensable  to  all  true  so¬ 
cial  enjoyment.  Having  learnt,  in  the  brilliant 
companies  which  thronged  the  royal  salons,  how 
mighty  is  the  force  of  ridicule,  they  assumed,  in 
their  literary  character,  all  the  weapons,  offensive 
and  defensive,  by  which  the  assaults  of  that  great 
aristocratic  power  may  be  either  pointed  or  repel¬ 
led.  Diligent  students  of  the  conventional  code 
of  manners,  they  became  familiar  with  all  tlie 
signals  beneath  which  it  commands  the  polished 
few  to  rally,  and  with  all  the  penalties  which  it 
denounces  against  the  unpolisb^  many,  who  arc 
heedless  or  unconscious  of  that  rallying  cry. 
Minds  born  to  grapple  with  the  loftiest  contempla¬ 
tions  were  thus  too  often  engaged  with  the  most 
trivial.  They  were  but  too  apt  to  study  the  super¬ 
ficial  aspect  of  society,  to  the  disregard  of  its  in¬ 
ward  state  and  of  its  outward  tendencies.  They 
investigated  the  specific  man  more  than  the  gen¬ 
eric  man,  the  French  character  more  than  the 
human  character,  the  empty  vanities  of  the  world 
rather  than  its  true  dignities,  the  fleeting  follies 
of  mankind  more  than  their  inherent  weaknesses 
or  corruptions.  Moliere  himself,  great  as  he  was, 
condescended  to  become  little  else  than  the  lord 
justiciary,  under  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  high  court 
of  Ridicule. 

“  But  while  many  of  the  noble  pursuits  of  lite¬ 
rature  were  thus  at»ndoned,  the  learned  courtiers 
of  Louis  found,  in  their  mental  and  social  allegi¬ 
ance  to  him,  the  fullest  occasion  for  exercising 
and  perfecting  those  qualities  which,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  my  last  lecture,  I  enumerated  as 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  spirit  and  intellect 
of  the  people  of  France.  Their  social  disposition 
and  genial  nature  rendered  it  easy  and  delightful 
to  them  to  reflect  in  their  books,  the  gaiety,  the 
grace,  and  tbe  cordiality  of  the  high-born  asso¬ 
ciates  with  whom  they  mingled.  Their  logical 
acumen  detected  at  a  glance,  and  expelled  re¬ 
morselessly  from  their  writings,  whatever  would 
have  appeared  to  that  fastidious  audience,  either 
vulgar,  or  exaggerated,  or  tedious,  or  obscure. 
They  used  the  most  abstruse  deductions  of  reason, 
as  Cleopatra  used  Iter  pearls,  to  add  an  occasional 
zest  to  a  royal  banquet.  Their  national  eloquence 
shone  forth  with  unwearied  lustre,  though,  ever, 
in  the  pulpit,  tliey  never  wholly  intermitted  the 
homage  so  habitually  rendered  to  their  princely 
idol.  But,  above  all,  the  unmeasured  obedience 
of  the  French  people  to  whatever  was  esteemed 
as  a  legitimate  pow'er  among  them,  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  authors  of  their  Augustan  age  by 
the  moet  indiscriminating  loyalty.  Because  Louis 
was  superstitious  and  intolerant,  not  a  voice  was 
raised  among  them  in  defence  of  spiritual  or  of 
mental  freedom.  Because  he  was  an  abedute 
kin^,  they  breathed  not  a  word  on  behalf  of  their 
national  franchises.  Because  he  was  himself  the 
state,  they  passed  bv  the  affairs  of  tbe  common¬ 
wealth  as  though  the  discussion  of  them  would 
have  been  a  case  of  lize  megeati  against  him.  Be¬ 


cause  success  in  war  was  his  favorite  boast,  they 
incessantly  labored  in  erecting  trophies  to  his 
military  renown.  Because  be  waa  amorous,  thev 
sang  of  love  in  strains  sometimes  impassioned, 
sometimes  artifleial,  but  always  in  harmony  with 
tlie  sentiments  which  rumour  taught  them  to  as¬ 
cribe  to  their  king.  And  because  he  was  the  ad¬ 
mitted  model  of  universal  excellence,  the  greatest 
minds  which  France  has  ever  produced,  drew 
habitually  and  servilely  from  that  model  in  many 
of  their  greatest  works.” — pp.  288 — 291. 

We  sometimes  complain  that  the  literary 
character  among  us  participates  so  little  in 
the  notice  and  favor  of  our  own  ruling 
powers.  That  it  is  so,  however,  is  a  fact,  to 
which  we  owe  no  small  portion  of  the  sound 
political  feeling  that  has  been  hereditary  in 
this  country.  May  the  day  be  far  distant  in 
which  those  who  hold  “the  Power  of  the 
Pen”  in  England  will  be  found  looking  with 
expectancy  to  the  patronage  of  princes  or  of 
ministries  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labors. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  such  a  state  of 
things  that  it  should  last.  Such  an  inversion 
of  the  noble  is  unnatural.  Even  in  France  it 
could  not  be  perpetuated.  When  those  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  interdicted  from  all 
free  discussion  on  either  politics  or  religion, 
had  worked  the  soil  left  to  them  until  it  could 
yield  no  more,  the  time  came  in  which  bolder 
men  seized  on  the  neglected  fields,  and 
wrought  in  them,  after  a  fashion,  and  with 
results,  never  to  be  forgotten !  When  the 
reaction  came  the  glories  of  priesthood  and 
of  monarchy  were  laid  alike  in  the  dust,  and 
amidst  deeds  the  report  of  which  has  been  as 
a  tingling  in  tbe  ear  of  the  nations  to  this 
hour. 

We  have  passed  by  many  beautiful  and  in¬ 
structive  passages  in  these  volumes  which  we 
had  marked  for  insertion.  Much  also  that  it 
was  in  our  mind  to  say  about  the  French 
monarchy  under  Louis  XIV.  we  must  forbear 
to  say.  That  memorable  reign  extends  from 
1C43  to  1715.  It  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  parts — the  years  of  the  king’s 
minority,  which  were  not  without  embarrass¬ 
ments  and  inquietude ;  the  interval  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  majority  of  the  king  to  the  year 
1704,  which  may  be  described  as  the  era  of 
prosperity  and  splendor  ;  and  the  space  from 
1704  to  1715,  which  may  be  described  as 
the  disastrous,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  retributive  portion  of  that  epoch  in 
French  history.  During  the  lifetime  of  that 
one  monarch  in  France,  the  grand  struggle 
between  the  parliamentarians  and  the  royal¬ 
ists  in  England  originated,  and  was  prose¬ 
cuted  to  its  close ;  our  ancient  constitution 
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gave  place  to  a  commonwealth  and  a  protec¬ 
torate  ;  the  House  of  Stuart  was  restored  to 
the  throne,  and  a  second  time  expelled ;  and 
our  country,  amidst  all  the  impediments  of 
war  abroad  and  feud  at  home,  is  found  pur¬ 
suing  an  onward  course  during  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne.  Sir 
James  intimates,  that  he  may  some  day  dis¬ 
course  on  English  history  as  he  has  now  dis¬ 
coursed  on  the  history  of  France.  We  earn¬ 
estly  hope  that  this  purpose  may  be  realized 
— thou^  the  last  lecture  in  this  series,  inti¬ 
tuled  “The  Growth  of  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Monarchies  compared,”  is  to  us  the  least 
satisfactory  of  the  whole.  A  fairly  developed 
view  of  the  history  of  the  two  countries  in 
something  like  comparative  lights,  would  be 
inestimable.  If  we  have  any  fear  about  it, 
as  coming  from  such  a  pen,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  it  is  a  fear  as  to  the  na- 
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tural  influence  of  such  a  position  as  that  filled 
by  Sir  James  Stephen,  even  on  a  mind  of  his 
order  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme.  The 
English  government  is  not  in  relation  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  what  Louis  XIV. 
was  to  his  lierati.  But  in  the  former  case,  as  in 
the  latter,  there  is  danger  of  its  being  tacitly 
understood  that  nothing  is  to  be  said  in  such 
connections  that  may  not  he  expected  to  pass 
muster  as  political  orthodoxy  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  description.  The  ignorance  and 
special  pleading  of  Hume  have  done  their 
work.  His  influence  is  of  the  past.  Retribu¬ 
tion  has  come.  The  lie  does  not  last  for  ever. 

We  close  these  pages  with  a  feeling  of 
sincere  gratitude  to  their  author ;  and  we 
can  honestly  say  that  we  have  no  memory 
of  having  ever  read  two  volumes  more  rich 
in  material,  in  taste,  or  in  wisdom. 


From  Btntlty’i  Miiecllany. 


THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  E.  U.  EDDIS,  ESQ. 


This  celebrated  essayist,  orator,  poet,  and 
historian,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Zachary 
Macaulay,  the  early  and  veteran  laborer  for 
the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery.  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay  was  bom  in  1800.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  home  under  a 
private  tutor,  and  then  read  for  some  years 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston 
at  Shelford,  near  Cambridge. 

In  1818  he  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  acquired  high  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  classical  scholar ;  and  where  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  sUll  higher  reputation  among  his 
contemporaries  for  his  oratory  in  their  debat¬ 
ing  societies,  for  his  ample  acquirements  in 
modem  history  and  literature,  and  for  the 
general  brilliancy  of  his  conversational  pow¬ 
ers.  He  gained  one  of  the  Craven  University 
Scholarships  in  1822,  and  won  a  Fellowship 
of  Trinity  in  1824. 

His  earliest  speech  in  public  was  delivered 
in  that  year.  It  was  on  a  subject,  on  which 
be  may  be  said  to  have  had  an  hereditary 


right  to  shine.  He  first  came  forward  as 
a  supporter  of  one  of  the  resolutions  moved 
at  an  Anti-Slavery  meeting  in  London.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  was  the  first  and  al¬ 
most  the  last  public  speech  which  he  ever 
made  out  of  Parliament,  except  those  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him  on  the  husUngs. 

Some  passages  of  this  his  first  public  ad¬ 
dress  have  been  preserved  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  heard  it,  and  one  passage  may 
be  cited  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
style  of  imagery  by  which  both  bis  oratory 
and  his  writings  have  ever  been  distinguished. 
After  a  fervent  description  of  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves  at  the 
time  when  he  was  speaking,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  future,  and  “  He  anticipated 
the  day  when  the  Negro,  then  crouching  be¬ 
neath  the  lash,  should  walk  with  brow  erect 
from  the  field  which  was  bis  freehold,  to  the 
house  which  was  his  castle.” 

Many  of  the  earliest  productions  of  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  pen  appeared  in  “  Charles  Knight’s 
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Qaarterly.”  There  are  several  historical 
ballads  written  in  youth  by  the  future  author 
of  the  “  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  which 
earned  a  more  enduring  celebrity  than  is 
generally  accorded  to  the  poetry  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  reviewers.  Two  of  these,  “  The 
Armada,”  and  “The  Battle  of  Ivry,”  have 
been  republished  by  the  author,  together  with 
“  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  in  the  later 
editions  of  that  work.  They  well  deserve 
the  honor.  The  description  in  “  The  Arma¬ 
da  ”  of  the  transmission  by  the  beacon  fires 
throughout  England  of  the  news  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  is  full  of  the 
martial  spirit  of  .^schylus ;  and  may  stand 
comparison  with  its  prototype,  the  celebrated 
passage  in  “  The  Agamemnon,”  that  paints 
the  chain  of  fire  signals  from  Mount  Ida  to 
Argos,  which  announced  to  Clytemnestra  the 
fall  of  Troy.  The  prowess  of  the  chivalrous 
Henri  Quaere  is  glowingly  placed  before  us 
in  the  ballad  on  the  Battle  of  Ivry.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  study  of  Lockhart’s  Spanish  Ballads, 
which  appeared  about  the  time  when  he  was 
at  Cambridge,  may  have  done  much  towards 
leading  Macaulay  to  compose  these  much 
admired  stanzas.  Not  that  he  is  a  mere  im¬ 
itator  of  the  Spanish  martial  romances.  He 
adds  elements  that  are  all  his  own.  He  has 
a  power  of  grouping  and  concentrating  im¬ 
ages,  and  of  potraying  masses,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  masses,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Spanish  Komanceros,  who  deal  chiefly  with 
the  passions,  and  the  deeds  of  individuals. 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  fame  as 
a  prose  writer  was  laid  by  his  essay  on  Mil- 
ton,  which  appeared  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view  ”  in  1 826  ;  and  was  followed  by  other 
contributions  to  that  periodical  during  the 
succeeding  twenty-two  years.  When,  in 
1843,  Mr.  Macaulay  published  a  collection 
of  these  papers,  he  spoke  in  the  preface  to  it, 
of  the  criticism  on  Milton,  as  “  written  when 
the  author  was  fresh  from  College,  and  con- 
taing  scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his  ma¬ 
tured  judgment  approved,”  and  as  “  over¬ 
loaded  with  gaudy  and  ungraceful  ornament.” 
Authors  are  seldom  good  judges  of  their  own 
works ;  and  we  totally  except  to  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay’s  condemnation  of  this  long  celebrated 
essay.  Had  it  been  so  faulty  as  he  now 
represents  it  to  be,  it  never  would  have 
pleased  the  taste  of  one  so  classically  cor¬ 
rect  as  Jeffrey,  or  have  been  admitted  into 
the  pages  of  the  Eldinburgh  while  under  the 
management  of  that  great  critic.  We  will 
take  Jeffrey’s  judgment  in  preference  to 
Macaulay’s,  when  Macaulay  himself  is  in 
question,  and  unhesitatingly  profess  our  be¬ 


lief  that  the  paper  on  Milton  stands  deserv¬ 
edly  first  in  the  volumes  of  critical  and  his¬ 
torical  essays  with  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
enriched  our  literature. 

This  collection  of  essays  is  so  well  known, 
both  in  England  and  in  Anglo- America,  that 
any  detailed  comment  on  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  Perhaps  the  single  paper  in  which 
most  originality  and  vigor  of  thought  arc 
displayed,  is  that  on  MachiavellL  The  au¬ 
thor’s  marvellous  power  of  bringing  gorgeous 
groups  of  imagery  together,  and  of  con¬ 
centrating  the  striking  points  of  long  historic 
annals  into  a  single  page,  are  most  remarka¬ 
bly  shown  in  the  essays  on  Clive  and  War¬ 
ren  Hastings,  which  ought  to  be  read  together, 
as  forming  one  magnificent  picture  of  the 
leading  characters  and  decisive  scenes  in 
Anglo-Indian  history,  during  its  most  event¬ 
ful  period.  The  description  of  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  surpasses  any  other  scene 
of  the  kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  literature ;  and  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  artistic  than  the  solemn 
pathos  of  the  conclusion,  where,  after  the 
mind  has  been  excited  by  the  fierce  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  strife  of  statesmen,  we  are  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  majestic  allusion  to  “  that 
temple  of  silence  and  reconciliation,  where 
the  enmities  of  twenty  generations  lie  buried, 
the  great  Abbey,  which  has,  during  so  many 
ages,  afforded  a  quiet  resting-place  to  those 
whose  minds  and  bodies  have  been  shattered 
I  by  the  contentions  of  the  great  Hall.” 

Mr.  Macaulay  has,  himself,  borne  no  mean 
part  among  “  the  chiefs  of  the  eloquent  war.” 
He  entered  Parliament  in  1831,  as  member 
for  Caine,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Ijands- 
downe ;  and  rapidly  signalized  himself  in  the 
debates  that  accompanied  the  introduction 
of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  We  will  quote  a 
portion  of  his  first  speech,  in  which  the 
reader  will  observe  the  same  characteristics 
which  have  marked  his  writings. 

“We  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
— and  in  one  respect,  at  least  they  were  wiser 
than  we.  They  legislated  for  their  own  times. 
They  looked  at  the  England  which  was  before 
them.  They  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  twice  as  many  members  to  York  as 
they  gave  to  London,  because  York  had  been 
the  capital  of  England  in  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantins  Cblorus.  And  they  would  have  been 
amazed  indeed,  if  they  had  foreseen,  that  a  city 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
would  be  left  without  representatives  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  merely  because  it  stood 
on  ground  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
had  been  occupied  by  a  few  huts.  They 
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framed  a  representative  system  which  was 
not,  indeed,  without  defects  and  irregularities, 
hut  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  state  of 
England  in  their  time.  But  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion  took  place.  The  character  of  the  old 
corporations  changed ;  new  forms  of  property 
came  into  existence, — new  portions  of  society 
rose  into  importance.  There  were  in  our 
rural  districts  rich  cultivators  who  were  not 
freeholders.  There  were  in  our  capital  rich 
traders,  who  were  not  liverymen.  Towns 
shrank  into  villages.  Villages  swelled  into 
cities  larger  than  the  London  of  the  Planta- 
genets.  Unhappily,  while  the  natural  growth 
of  society  went  on,  the  artihcial  polity  con¬ 
tinued  unchanged.  The  ancient  form  of 
representation  remained,  and  precisely  be¬ 
cause  the  form  remained,  the  spirit  departed. 
Then  came  that  pressure  almost  to  bursting — 
the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles — the  new  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  old  institutions.  It  is  now  time 
for  us  to  pay  a  decent,  a  rational,  a  manly 
reverence  to  our  ancestors, — not  by  super- 
stiously  adhering  to  what  they,  under  other 
circumstances,  did, — but  by  doing  what  they, 
in  our  circumstances,  would  have  done.  All 
history  is  full  of  revolutions,  produced  by 
causes  similiar  to  those  which  are  now  ope¬ 
rating  in  England.  A  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  which  had  been  of  no  account,  expands 
and  becomes  strong.  It  demands  a  place  in 
the  system,  suited,  not  to  its  former  weakness, 
but  to  its  present  power.  If  this  is  granted, 
all  is  well.  If  this  is  refused,  then  comes  the 
struggle  between  the  young  energy  of  one 
class,  and  the  ancient  privileges  of  another. 
Such  was  the  struggle  between  the  plebians 
and  the  patricians  of  Rome  !  Such  was  the 
struggle  of  the  Italian  allies  for  admission  to 
the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  Such  was 
the  struggle  of  our  North  American  colonists 
against  the  mother  country.  Such  was  the 
struggle  which  the  Tiers  Ktat  of  Franca 
maintained  against  the  arirtocracy  of  birth. 
Such  was  the  struggle  which  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  maintained  against  the  aristocracy  of 
creed.  Such  is  the  struggle  which  the  free 
people  of  color  in  Jamaica  are  now  maintain¬ 
ing  against  the  aristocracy  of  skin.  Such, 
finally,  is  the  struggle  which  the  middle  clas¬ 
ses  in  England  are  maintaining  against  the 
aristocracy  of  mere  locality  ;  against  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  the  principle  of  which  is  to  invest  one 
hundred  drunken  |>ot- wallopers  in  one  place,  or 
the  owner  of  a  ruined  hovel  in  another,  with 
powers  which  are  withheld  from  cities  re¬ 
nowned.  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  earth, 
for  the  marvels  of  their  wealth,  and  of  their 
industry.” 


“  My  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  tells  us,  that  if  we  pass 
this  law  England  will  soon  be  a  republic. 
The  reformed  House  of  Commons  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  before  it  has  sat  ten  years, 
depose  the  king,  and  expel  the  lords  from 
their  house.  Sir,  if  my  hon.  friend  could 
prove  this,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  an  argument  for  democracy,  infinitely 
stronger  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Paine.  His  proposition  is,  in  fact, 
this, — that  our  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
institutions  have  no  bold  on  the  public  mind 
of  England  ;  that  those  institutions  are  re¬ 
garded  with  aversion  by  a  decided  majority 
of  the  middle  class.  This,  sir,  I  say,  is 
plainly  deducible  from  hU  proposition ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  representatives  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  will  inevitably  abolish  royally  and 
nobility  within  ten  years ;  and  there  is  surely 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  representatives  of 
the  middle  class  will  be  more  inclined  to  a 
democratic  res'olution  than  their  constituents. 
Now,  sir,  if  I  were  convinced  that  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  class  in  England  look 
with  aversion  on  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  I 
should  be  forced,  much  against  my  will,  to 
come  to  this  conclusion,  that  monarchical  and 
aristocratical  institutions  are  unsuited  to  this 
country.  Monarchy  and  aristocracy,  valua¬ 
ble  and  useful  as  I  think  them,  are  still  val¬ 
uable  and  useful  as  means,  and  not  as  ends. 
The  end  of  government  is  the  happiness  of 
the  people ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  that,  in  a 
country  like  this,  the  happiness  of  the  people 
can  be  promoted  by  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  middle  classes  place  no  confi¬ 
dence,  and  which  exists  only  because  the 
middle  have  no  organ  by  which  to  make  their 
sentiments  known.” 

He  was  equally  conspicuous  by  the  fear¬ 
lessness  and  brilliancy  of  his  oratory  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  second  Reform  Bill,  in  the  next 
session.  Perhaps  his  sense  of  the  perilous 
excitement  of  that  crisis  can  best  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  quoting  a  passage  from  one  of  his 
essays,  where  he  is  evidently  referring  to  the 
reform  agitation  of  1831-32. 

“There  are  terrible  conjunctures  when  the 
discontents  of  a  nation,  not  light  and  capri¬ 
cious  discontents,  but  discontents  that  have 
been  steadily  increasing  during  a  long  series 
of  years  have  attained  their  full  maturity. 
The  discerning  few  predict  the  approach  of 
these  conjunctures,  but  predict  in  vain.  To 
the  many  the  evil  season  comes  as  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  noon  comes  to  a  people 
of  savages.  Society,  which  but  a  short  time 
before  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  is  on 
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a  sudden  agitated  with  the  most  fearful  against  the  powerful  enemy  that  was  pressing 
convulsions,  and  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  hard  on  the  retreating  Whigs.  In  particular, 
dissolution  ;  and  the  rulers  who,  till  the  mis-  his  speech  on  the  29th  of  January,  1840,  in 
chief  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary  the  debate  on  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
remedies,  had  never  bestowed  one  thought  in  the  Ministry,  was  marked  with  all  his  fire; 
on  its  existence,  stands  bewildered  and  panic-  and  the  passage  of  it  in  which  he  reminded 
stricken,  without  hope  or  resource,  in  the  his  then  adversary.  Sir  James  Graham,  of 
midst  of  the  confusion.  One  such  conjuncture  their  former  joint  triumphs  during  the  reform 
this  generation  has  seen.  God  grant  that  struggle,  is  one  of  the  finest  that  he  ever 


we  may  never  see  another !” 

When  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  Mr. 
Macaulay  shared  in  the  full  harvest  of  popu¬ 
larity  which,  for  a  time,  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Whigs.  He  was  chosen  by  the  populous 


uttered.  After  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  office,  Mr.  Macaulay  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  speakers  on  the  opposition  side 
of  the  House ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  party 
spirit  to  lead  him  into  blind  and  indiscrimi- 


and  important  town  of  Leeds  to  be  one  of  its  ■  nating  animosity  against  the  victorious  rivals 


representatives  in  the  parliament  of  1838,  I  of  his  Whig  friends ;  and  his  conduct  on  one 
but,  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  now  with-  memorable  occasion  during  this  period  is 
drawn  for  a  lime  from  the  great  arena  of  deserving  of  the  highest  honor.  We  allude 
English  politics,  in  consequence  of  his  accept-  to  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  inci 
ing  an  important  appointment  in  India.  j  to  Maynooth,  when  proposed  by 


English  politics,  in  consequence  of  his  accept-  |  to  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  increased  grant 
ing  an  important  appointment  in  India.  j  to  Maynooth,  when  proposed  by  the  Peel  mi- 
By  the  act  which  renewed  the  East  India  nistry  in  1845.  Of  course  we  are  passing  no 
Company’s  charter  in  1833,  a  commission  I  opinion  of  our  own  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  amend  the  1  of  Maynooth  endowments.  We  merely  say 
laws  of  that  country,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  was  j  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  being  conscientiously 
placed  at  its  head.  His  career  in  India  was  :  convinced  that  such  an  endowment  was 
honorably  marked  by  earnest  and  enlightened  proper,  acted  most  honorably  in  supporting 
industry  ;  and  in  particular  be  desen-es  high  !  it ;  though  he  knew  that  the  people  of  Edin- 
cndit  for  the  independence  and  courage  burgh  (which  city  be  then  represented  in  the 
which  he  displayed  respecting  one  of  the  re-  House)  were  fanatically  opposed  to  it,  though 
forms  which  he  introduced.  We  allude  to  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  men  who  had 
the  celebrated  Xlth  Article  of  the  Legisla-  bitterly  reviled  Mr.  Macaulay’s  own  party  for 
live  Council,  which  placed  all  the  subjects  of  favoring  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  though 
the  British  crown  in  India  on  a  fooling  of  there  was  a  tempting  opportunity  for  re¬ 


equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  re¬ 
spect  to  their  being  of  European  or  of  Asiatic 
birth.  The  exasperated  Anglo-Indians  called 
this  the  Black  Act ;  and  loud  and  long  were 
the  protests  and  complaints  transmitted  to 
England  against  this  levelling  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  race  with  the  native  population  in  the 


venge,  by  combining  with  the  ultra-Protest¬ 
ants  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in  the 
house,  so  as  to  leave  the  ministry  in  a  mi¬ 
nority. 

Mr.  Macaulay  took  little  part  in  the  Corn- 
Law  debates.  He  bad  spoken  in  1842,  on 
Mr.  Villiers’  motion  in  favor  of  the  principle 


administration  of  justice.  Mr.  Macaulay  was  of  Free  Trade,  but  against  any  sudden  with- 


unmoved  by  either  clamor  or  obloquy.  And 
he  replied  to  the  attacks  of  his  numerous  foes  ' 
by  a  state  paper,  which  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able  documents 
which  have  appeared  from  Indian  officials. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s  Indian 
appointment  was  a  fortunate  event  for  him  ; 
and  we  meant  to  style  it  so,  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  lucrative  character,  but  because 


drawal  of  the  protection,  which  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  had  so  long  enjoyed.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  countenance  the  agitation  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League;  and  probably  this 
increased  the  disfavor  which  his  Maynooth 
speech  had  already  procured  for  him  with 
his  Edinburgh  constituents. 

He  lost  his  election  m  1846;  an  event 
which,  however  much  we  may  admire  him  as 


it  saved  Mr.  Macaulay  from  sharing  in  the  I  a  statesman,  we  can  hardly  regret,  inasmuch 


decline  and  fall  of  Whig  popularity,  which 
took  place  during  the  five  years  that  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
aulay  only  returned  from  India  in  time  to 


as  it  obtained  for  him  the  leisure  requisite  for 
the  composition  of  bis  Opus  Magnum,  his 
History  of  England. 

Before,  however,  we  speak  of  this  we  must 


participate  in  some  of  the  final  struggles  of  j  remind  our  readers  of  the  glorious  “  Lays  of 
Lord  Melbourne’s  Ministry.  In  1839  be  I  Ancient  Rome,”  which  Mr.  Macaulay  gave 
joined  the  cabinet  as  secretary  at  war,  and  j  the  world  in  1842,  while  still  keenly  ^nt  on 
made  several  vigorous  oratorical  charges  I  his  parliamentary  career.  This  book  interest- 
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ed  the  scholar  by  the  magnificent  illustra¬ 
tion  which  it  gave  of  the  intrinsic  probability 
of  Niebuhr’s  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
current  early  history  of  Rome.  It  gratified 
and  served  the  historian  by  its  admirable  in¬ 
troductory  comments  ;  and  by  its  interspers¬ 
ed  epitomes  of  some  of  the  most  stirring 
crises  in  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Republic. 
But,  above  all,  it  has  delighted  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who  were  neither  scholars  nor 
historians,  by  the  glowing  spirit  of  true 
poetry  which  animates  it  in  every  line. 

These  “  Lays  ”  show  in  meridian  fulness 
the  powers  of  Objectivity,  of  which  the  early 
ballads  of  Mr.  Macaulay  gave  promise.  The 
rush  of  heady  combat, — the  mustering,  the 
march,  the  chivalrous  aspects,  the  pictures¬ 
que  garbs,  and  the  bold  gestures  and  words, 
and  bolder  deeds  of  warriors  are  brought 
with  Homeric  expressiveness  before  us.  The 
descriptions  of  scenery  also,  are  beautifully 
^iven.  But  Mr.  Macaulay  shows  little  Sub¬ 
jective  power.  He  is  comparatively  weak, 
when  he  introduces  single  characters  express¬ 
ing  their  passions  and  feelings  in  the  present 
tense  and  first  person.  This  is  particularly 
apparent  in  the  Third  Lay,  which  tells  of 
Virginius, 

“  Who  wrote  his  daughter’s  honor  in  her  blood,” 

to  adopt  the  noble  line  in  which  Mr.  Warren, 
in  his  Lily  and  Bee,”  sums  up  that  far- 
famed  legend. 

Mr.  Macaulay’s  retirement  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  secured  for  him  those  two  years  of 
lettered  ease,  without  which,  as  he  rightly 
considered,  no  man  can  do  justice  to  himself 


or  the  public  as  a  writer  of  history.*  The 
fitst  fruits  of  that  leisure  were  the,  first  two 
volumes  of  his  “  History  of  Englai^,”  which 
appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  We  trust 
that  many  more  are  destined  to  follow.  It 
would  be  unwarrantable  in  us  to  criticise  the 
portion  we  possess,  with  such  scaa't  space  at 
our  command  as  the  conclusion  of  this  me¬ 
moir  can  afford.  The  public  of  England  and 
America  have  pronounced  a  verdict  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  approbation,  to  which  individual  crit¬ 
ics  could  add  little  weight,  and  from  which 
(even  if  we  were  so  minded)  we  could  detract 
still  less.  If  we  were  to  express  a  wish  as 
to  any  change  in  the  fashion  of  the  work,  it 
would  be  that  passages  of  repose  should  be 
more  frequently  introduced.  A  history  ought 
not  to  be  a  continuous  excitement. 

Upon  Mr.  Macaulay’s  features,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  accompanying  portrait 

“  The  seal  of  Middle  Age 
Hath  scarce  been  set,” 

and  we  hope  that  a  long  career  of  active 
glory  is  still  before  him.  But  even  if  he 
were  doomed  to  rest  upon  his  present  intel¬ 
lectual  achievements,  his  name  would  rank 
among  the  highest  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  works  are  read  and  admired  wherever 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  spread  over  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  and  their  fame  will 
last  as  long  as  the  language  of  that  race  en¬ 
dures. 


*  See  hia  advice  to  Sir  James  Stephen,  cited  in 
the  prefKe  to  that  gentleman’s  “Lecture  on  French 
History.” 


JuGGERNADT. — The  “  establishment”  con¬ 
nected  with  the  temple  of  J uggernaut,  in  India, 
is  immense.  It  includes  thirty-six  different 
kinds  of  office,  some  of  which  are  subdivided 
into  several  more.  About  640  persons  are 
required  to  fill  the  appointments,  a  few  of 
vrluch  are  the  following  :  The  one  who  puts 
Juggernaut  to  bed,  the  one  who  wakes  him, 
the  one  who  gives  him  water  and  a  tooth¬ 


pick,  the  painter  who  paints  his  eyes,  an 
officer  to  give  him  rice,  and  another  to  give 
him  pan,  one  to  wash  his  linen,  one  to  count 
his  robes,  one  to  carry  his  umbrella,  and  one 
to  tell  him  the  hours  of  worship.  Besides 
these,  there  are  4,000  cooks,  120  dancing 
girls,  and  8,000  priests,  many  of  whom  are 
exceedingly  rich. 
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CLAKENDON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 


Conspicuous  amongst  the  public  men  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  is 
Hjde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  His  life  and 
works  have  been  canvassed  with  a  diligence 
and  zeal  extended  to  none  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  and  the  result  of  all  the  criUcism, 
hostile  and  defensive,  that  has  been  applied 
to  him,  conducts  us  to  this  conclusion,  that, 
to  judge  of  him  truly  and  justly,  he  should 
be  regarded  under  two  separate  and  distinct 
aspects.  No  one  man  can  differ  from  an¬ 
other  in  some  respects  more  widely  than 
Clarendon  the  historian  differs  from  Claren¬ 
don  the  chancellor.  He  seems  to  have  had 
two  natures,  two  characters — one  in  his 
hooks,  and  one  in  his  office.  The  contrast 
may,  perhaps,  be  in  some  measure  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  his  outer  life,  his  activity, 
his  passions  were  expended  in  his  official  and 
political  capacity  ;  while  his  books  were  the 
produce  of  retirement  and  leisure,  liberated 
from  the  dangerous  seductions  of  power,  and 
reflecting  the  hived-up  wisdom  and  subdued 
judgment  of  matured  age  looking  out  upon 
the  world  “  through  the  loop-holes  of  re¬ 
treat.” 

There  is  no  name  in  English  historical  lite¬ 
rature  better  known  or  more  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  charm  of  a  fluent  style,  saga¬ 
cious  observation,  great  talent  for  portrait¬ 
ure,  a  singularly  tenacious  memory,  and  a 
position  in  public  affairs  which  brought  him 
into  relation,  more  or  less  direct,  with  the 
leading  men  of  his  age,  combine  to  impart  a 
value  and  an  interest  to  his  writings  which 
no  similar  records  possess  in  our  own,  or 
perh.ips  in  any  other  language.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the 
trust  to  be  reposed  in  his  facts  and  portraits, 
or  rather  in  the  coloring  he  flings  over  them, 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  his  industry 
and  skill  have  laid  the  world  under  weighty 
obligations.  To  the  informaUon  be  collected 


*  JAvtaofth*  Friends  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord 
Ckaneellor  Clarendon,  illnstrative  of  Portraits  in 
his  Oallery.  Bj  Lady  TLereM  liewia  3  vola 
Murray.  1842. 


with  so  much  exactitude  and  assiduity,  and 
to  the  life-like  pictures  he  has  given  us  of  his 
contemporaries,  we  are  all  obliged  to  have 
recourse  whenever  the  subject  of  the  Civil 
Wars  comes  under  consideration.  To  say 
that  he  is  not  chargeable  with  errors  and 
prejudices  would  be  in  so  many  foolish  words 
to  claim  for  him  an  exemption  from  human 
inflrmities.  But  it  may  be  asserted  with  jus¬ 
tice,  on  the  whole,  that,  considering  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  temptations  of  contemporary  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  as  a  prominent  actor  in  the 
scenes  he  describes,  few  men  could  have  ex¬ 
ecuted  such  an  undertaking  with  greater 
moderation,  candor,  and  independence.  And 
this  may  be  honestly  asserted  without  com¬ 
promising  the  exceptions  which  have  been 
taken  in  detail  to  matters  of  fact  and  opinion. 
He  himself  frequently  supplies  the  means  by 
which  his  own  accuracy  and  judgment  may 
be  put  to  the  severest  tests. 

His  personal  reputation  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  No  man’s  public  character  has  been 
more  violently  disputed.  If  it  be  a  proof  of 
thorough  impartiality  in  the  discharge  of  a 
high  office  (as  some  of  his  champions  as¬ 
sume)  to  have  incurred  the  bitterest  hostility 
of  all  parties,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cla¬ 
rendon  must  have  been  the  most  impartial  of 
men.  No  man  was  ever  more  cordially  dis¬ 
liked,  or  industriously  scandalized.  And  the 
fact  is  seized  upon  by  his  panegyrists  as  af¬ 
fording  indisputable  evidence  of  the  integrity 
with  which  he  discharged  his  functions.  We 
confess  we  cannot  subscribe  to  a  doctrine 
which  declares  universal  odium,  or  suspicion, 
or  something  very  like  it,  to  be  an  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  of  official  honesty.  The 
world  knows  how  to  deal  more  discriminately 
with  the  baseness  of  party  than  to  accept  its 
praise  or  censure  as  a  final  criterion  either 
way ;  and  we  believe  that  the  ultimate  ver¬ 
dict  of  opinion  on  the  actions  of  public  men 
redresses  the  balance  with  tolerable  accuracy 
in  the  long  run.  If  we  find,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  grave  doubts  of  the 
purity  of  a  high  functionary  survive  the  in- 
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flaence  of  personal  jealonsies  and  party  de¬ 
traction,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that 
they  must  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 
The  abuse  of  patronage  is  more  likely  to 
generate  unanimous  vituperation  than  the 
exercise  of  a  lofty  and  fearless  impartiality. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  probabilities  on 
that  side  of  the  question,  and  out  of  our 
eagerness  to  vindicate  an  historical  reputa¬ 
tion,  set  down  all  asperities  and  attacks  to 
the  score  of  venal  disappointment,  and  the 
alternate  hatreds  of  opposing  factions  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  turn  to  severe  and  dispassionate  jus¬ 
tice. 

Lady  Theresa  Lewis  has  undertaken  in  the 
introduction  to  her  Lives  of  Clarendon’s 
Friends  and  Contemporaries,  to  rescue  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  from  the  charges 
of  bribery  and  corruption  that  were  bruited 
against  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  which  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  have  never  been  either  satis¬ 
factorily  proved,  or  conclusively  rebutted. 
That  she  should  take  this  view  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  is  natural  enough ;  nor  do  we  object,  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  truth  are  concerned, 
to  see  the  old  discussion  re-opened  in  so 
frank  and  generous  a  spirit.  But  it  appears 
to  us,  that  she  would  have  better  served  the 
reputation  of  her  hero  if  she  bad  left  such 
doubtful  matters  in  abeyance,  seeing  that  it 
was  by  no  means  possible  to  disprove  asser¬ 
tions  which,  although  they  are  sustained 
only  by  a  train  of  circumstantial  conjectures, 
are  yet  justified  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
suspicious  appearances  and  the  absence  of 
exculpatory  evidence. 

The  sum  of  all  we  know  of  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  is  certainly  not  in  favor  of  Lady  There¬ 
sa’s  vindication.  He  was  a  man  of  great  am¬ 
bition,  with  "  a  sharp  and  luxuriant  fancy.” 
These  are  his  own  words.  Originally  of  a 
proud  and  impetuous  temper,  he  learned  to 
subdue  his  humors  in  high  company,  and  by 
the  force  of  the  strict  restraint  he  put  upon 
himself,  became  courteous  and  afiable  to  all 
manner  of  people.  This  is  his  own  account 
of  himself,  and  we  presume  it  may  be  relied 
upon.  Now,  when  an  ambitious  man,  with  a 
passionate  temper,  brings  himself  down  to 
this  universal  affability,  the  inference  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  he  does  so  to  subserve  his  own  as¬ 
piring  ends.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
was  studious  of  his  aggrandizement  and  his 
mode  of  life  ;  and  the  grandeurs  he  collected 
about  him  show  with  what  success  be  culti¬ 
vated  that  object. 

Turning  to  bis  accusers.  Lady  Theresa  sets 
aside  the  testimony  of  Andrew  Marvell’s 
poems  as  not  being  legitimate  historical  evi¬ 


dence.  Why  not?  Andrew  Marvell  was 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  uncompromising 
of  men,  and  making  all  reasonable  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  biliousness  of  satire,  we  know 
of  no  more  trustworthy  witness.  He  was  at 
least  sincere  and  in  earnest,  and  his  satires 
differ  from  mere  political  pasquinades  in  this 
essential  characteristic,  that  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  impress  of  a  deep  and 
thoughtful  conviction.  No  doubt  he  felt 
strongly,  and  judged  harshly  ;  but  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  strife,  and  knew  what  was 
going  forward,  and  entertained  such  a  loath¬ 
ing  of  corruption  in  his  own  person  as  to 
place  his  testimony  above  the  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by  interested  motives. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  little  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  that  Pepys  says  nothing  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  kind  of  negative  de¬ 
fence  is  a  remarkably  slight  reed  to  lean 
upon.  Pepys  visited  Lord  Clarendon’s 
house  in  Piccadilly,  and  is  content  to  tell  us 
that  it  was  a  very  noble  house,  full  of  brave 
pictures — and  no  more.  Pepys,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  a  courtier  in  his  own  way, 
and  a  cautious  and  time-serving  courtier  to 
boot,  and  would  be  much  more  likely,  on  a 
calculation  of  chances,  to  speak  flatteringly 
than  disparagingly  of  so  powerful  a  man  as 
Lord  Clarendon.  It  was  not  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Admiralty  to  let  loose  his  humors 
on  the  Lord  Cbcncellor.  Pepys  had  an  apt 
genius  for  gossip  and  scandal,  but  it  was  not 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  such  men  as 
Clarendon ;  it  flew  at  the  players,  and  the 
idle  hangers-on  of  the  state,  and  the  people 
that  6t(^  in  his  way,  or  that  borrowed 
money  from  him  and  didn’t  return  it,  or  that 
expected  favors  from  him  without  being 
ready  to  pay  for  them.  Of  all  sins,  that  of 
official  corruption  was  about  the  last  that 
Pepys  would  have  found  fault  with.  He 
had  too  much  sympathy  with  itching  palms 
to  affect  a  virtuous  indignation  about  bribes. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  there  is  a  passage  in  bis 
Diary  which  openly  asserts  that  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  “  never  did  nor  never  will  do  any¬ 
thing  but  for  money.”  This  unequivocal 
statement  occurs  in  the  report  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  Pepys  had  with  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  from 
the  structure  of  the  passage  some  doubt 
arises  as  to  which  of  them  is  responsible  for 
it.  Lady  Theresa  is  at  considerable  pains  to 
show,  from  the  general  turn  of  Mr.  Evelyn’s 
opinions  respecting  the  Chancellor,  that  it 
could  not  have  b^n  uttered  by  him,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  Pepys 
himself.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  which  of 
I  them  it  belongs.  If  it  be  simply  a  report  of 
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Evelyn’s  words — which,  taking  the  sentence 
as  it  stands,  is  the  more  probable  interpreta¬ 
tion — then  it  goes  a  great  way  to  stultify  the 
encomiums  which  Evelyn  elsewhere  lavishes 
on  the  Chancellor;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  emanated  from  Pepys  himself,  it  de¬ 
prives  her  ladyship  of  the  advantages  which, 
•  in  another  place,  she  draws  from  his  silence. 
One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  either  Evelyn 
or  Pepys  distinctly  avers  that  Lord  Clarendon 
never  extended  his  patronage  to  any  body 
“  but  for  monejr.”  Whether  the  charge  was 
true  or  not,  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  at 
all  events  it  was  current  at  the  time,  and 
that  there  were  people  of  no  mean  authority 
who  believed  it  to  be  true. 

The  gallery  of  portraits  and  the  luxurious 
property  of  various  kinds  which  Clarendon 
accumulated  at  his  house,  afforded  warrant 
for  these  accusations  of  venality.  It  was 
sufficiently  notorious,  that  in  the  disposal  of 
patronage  he  chiefly  favored  those  who  had 
formerly  been  opposed  to  the  king’s  cause  ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  he  promoted  them  in 
preference  to  the  members  of  liis  own  party 
because  they  had  carried  off  all  the  spoils  of 
war,  and  could  afford  to  purchase  his  protec¬ 
tion,  while  the  cavaliers,  stripped  of  their 

[lossessions,  had  no  bribe  to  offer  but  their 
oyalty.  These  accusations  were  reduced  to 
a  distinct  shape  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  a 
note  on  Burnet’s  History,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Agar  Ellis,  in  bis  Historical  Inquiries.  Lord 
Dartmouth  openly  asserts  that  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  "depressed  every  one’s  merits  to  ad¬ 
vance  bis  own,”  alleges  that  he  resorted  to 
"other  means  than  the  Crown  could  afford 
to  increase  his  fortune,”  and  that  it  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  self-aggrandizing  policy  be 
took  under  his  protection  "  those  who  had 
plundered  and  sequestered  the  others,”  and 
who  were  "  not  wanting  in  their  acknowledg¬ 
ments  in  the  manner  be  expected,  which 
produced  the  great  house  in  the  Piccadilly, 
furnished  chiefly  with  cavaliers’  goods, 
brought  thither  for  peace-offerings,  which 
the  right  owners  durst  not  claim  when  they 
were  m  his  possession.”  Lady  Theresa  ol^ 
serves  upon  this  note,  that  it  is  "  written  in 
a  tone  of  hostility  and  insinuation  that  be¬ 
tokens  rather  personal  enmity  (though  Lord 
Dartmouth  was  born  too  late  for  personal 
acquaintance)  than  honest  reprobation  of 
public  misconduct.”  We  confess,  we  do  not 
read  the  note  in  this  spirit.  We  see  nothing 
in  it  inconsistent  with  the  honest  reprobation 
of  public  corruption  ;  nor  can  it  be  fairly 
charged  with  insinuating  an  accusation  which 
it  enunciates  so  explicitly.  Neither  can  per¬ 


sonal  enmity  be  supposed  to  have  actuated 
its  author,  who  was  only  two  years  old  when 
Clarendon  died.  We  must  look  for  better 
reasons  for  discrediting  this  ugly  little  note. 

The  arguments  rais^  against  its  reception 
by  our  author  are  not  of  much  validity. 
First :  Lord  Dartmouth  was  not  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  must  have 
received  his  information  at  second-hand  ;  and 
as  he  has  not  given  us  the  names  of  his  in¬ 
formants,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  impartiality  or  means  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Now,  it  is  an  admitted  axiom  in  all 
questions  of  historical  evidence,  that  the 
nearer  we  can  get  to  contemporaneous  testi¬ 
mony,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  get  at  the 
truth.  Lord  Dartmouth  lived  near  enough 
to  Clarendon’s  time  to  have  received  his  in¬ 
formation  direct  from  men  who  might  have 
been  personally  cognizant  of  the  facts ;  and 
if  he  has  not  given  us  their  names,  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  what  credit  might  be  reposed 
in  their  veracity,  we  have  the  current  rumors 
of  Lord  Clarendon’s  own  day  in  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  probable  truth  of  their  statements. 
If  Lord  Dartmouth  had  been  the  first  person 
who  made  this  charge,  we  should  be  quite 
willing  to  give  Lord  Clarendon  the  advantage 
of  that  fact ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
(to  say  nothing  of  other  vouchers)  that  the 
cautious  Pepys  or  the  religious  Evelyn  (no 
great  matter  which)  avers  that  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  never  did  anything  "  but  for  money.” 

Second  :  Lord  Dartmouth’s  note  was  not 
published  till  nearly  a  century  after  it  was 
written,  and  therefore  did  not  pass  the  ordeal 
of  contemporary  criticism.  The  greater  the 
reason  for  subjecting  it  to  such  other  tests 
as  we  possess — but  no  reason  whatever  for 
rejecting  it. 

Third  :  It  was  written  from  loose  impres¬ 
sions,  without  any  view  to  publication,  and 
its  grounds  were  not  organized  with  care. 
If  the  fact  of  not  having  been  written  for 
publication  is  to  invalidate  testimonies  of  this 
kind,  we  should  be  compelled  to  surrender 
some  of  the  most  valuable  memorabilia  we 
possess,  and  to  extinguish  the  lights  that 
have  been  thrown  on  our  literary  and  social 
history  by  such  men  as  Henslowe,  Pepys, 
and  Spence,  whose  authority  nobody  thinks 
of  calling  into  quesUon  merely  because  they 
never  intended  to  print  their  pocket-books. 
And  so  far  from  being  written  from  loose 
impressions  without  due  examination.  Lord 
Dartmouth’s  note,  for  whatever  it  may  be 
otherwise  worth,  appears  to  us  to  carry  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  a  fixed  conviction. 

The  suspicious  circumstances  which  at- 
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tach  likelihood  to  the  charges  it  contains, 
are  found  in  that  extraordinary  assemblage 
of  portnuts,  embracing  nearly  all  the  con¬ 
spicuous  families  on  the  king’s  side  in  the 
civil  wars,  which  formed  the  Clarendon  Gal¬ 
lery.  Mr.  Agar  Ellis  wants  to  know  how 
the  Chancellor  came  to  be  possessed  of  such 
a  number  of  portraits  of  distinguished  people, 
with  whom  he  was  unconnected  “  either  by 
relationship,  connexion,  or  even  friendship.” 
He  could  not  have  bought  them,  for  surely, 
adds  Mr.  Ellis,  if  they  had  been  for  sale, 
“the  families  to  which  they  originally  be¬ 
longed  would  have  managed  to  purchase 
them.”  Lady  Theresa’s  answer  to  these  un¬ 
easy  doubts  is,  that  the  Chancellor  did  buy 
some  of  them,  that  others  were  given  to  him, 
and  some  might  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  family  and  personal  connexion. 

The  vindication,  if  it  be  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  is  at  least  plausible  and  ingenious. 
Out  of  a  gallery  containing  an  unpreoedented 
number  of  portraits.  Lady  Theresa  enumer¬ 
ates  some  twenty,  exclusive  of  a  small  batch 
of  the  Hydes,  that  might  be  supposed  to 
have  come  into  Lord  Clarendon’s  hands  as 
presents.  It  was  known  that  be  was  a  col¬ 
lector  of  portraits ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  his  friends,  with  or  without 
personal  objects  to  serve,  might  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  enrich  his  gallery.  A  passage 
from  Evelyn,  which  is  much  relied  upon  in 
Lord  Clarendon’s  defence,  as  showing  that 
he  came  honestly  by  these  presents,  is  never¬ 
theless  open  to  a  damaging  construedon. 
He  says  that,  vast  as  the  Chancellor’s  col¬ 
lection  was,  it  did  not  cost  him  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  expense,  “  because,  when  his  design 
was  once  made  known,  anybody  who  either 
had  them  of  their  own,  or  could  purchase 
them  at  any  price,  $trove  to  make  their  court 
by  theee  presents,  by  which  means  be  got 
many  excellent  pieces  of  Vandyck  and  the 
originals  of  Lely  and  the  best  of  our  modern 
masters’  hands.”  It  is  evident  from  this 
statement  that  the  presents  were  not  always 
made  by  friends,  that  the  Chancellor  was  open 
to  receive  them  from  any  body  who  had  them, 
or  who  could  purchase  them  at  any  price, 
that  be  accepted  them  as  the  offerings  of 
people  who  wanted  to  make  court  to  him,  and 
thus  far  committed  himself  clearly  to  the 
suspicion  of  prostituting  his  influence  for 
bribes.  Lady  'Theresa  Lewis  sees  nothing  to 
blame  in  these  transactions,  except  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  people  who  flattered  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  in  this  servile  manner ;  but  to  suppose, 
she  adds,  that  “  he  misused  his  influence,  or 
was  corrupt  in  the  administration  of  justice, 


in  return  for  such  gifts,  would  be  to  give  an 
interpretation  to  Evelyn’s  words  wholly  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  opinion  which,  in  the  very 
same  letter,  he  expresses  of  the  Chancellor’s 
worth.”  Why,  if  there  be  any  one  circum¬ 
stance  which,  more  than  another,  gives  a  fatal 
weight  to  this  revelation,  it  is  that  it  proceeds 
from  Evelyn  himself,  who  is  known  to  ha>'e 
been  the  panegyrist  of  Clarendon,  and  who 
would  have  been  one  of  the  last  men  in  the 
world  to  breathe  a  gratuitous  slander  against 
his  reputation.  If  we  are  to  ignore  Marvell’s 
testimony  because  he  was  the  enemy  of 
Clarendon,  must  we  deprive  Evelyn’s  of  its 
obvious  meaning  because  he  was  his  friend  ? 

That  some  of  these  pictures  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  collections  thrown  upon  the 
market  by  plunder  and  necessity  is  not  im¬ 
probable.  •  Portraits  by  great  artists  will 
always  sell  on  their  own  merit,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  subject ;  therefore,  when  a  Van¬ 
dyck  or  a  Jansen  turned  up  on  these  occas¬ 
ions,  the  people  employed  by  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  to  buy  for  him  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  on  the  alert.  But  giving  the  fullest 
latitude  to  tbU  supposition,  it  will  not  account 
for  a  great  gallery  of  portraits,  in  which  the 
remarkable  feature  was  not  excellence  in  art, 
but  the  concentration  of  the  family  pictures 
of  the  principal  houses  in  the  kingdom  under 
the  roof  of  the  Chancellor.  How  did  they 
get  there  ?  The  history  of  a  portrait  is  gener¬ 
ally  very  easily  traced ;  here  we  can  trace 
nothing;  and  the  apparent  suppression  of 
that  kind  of  information  which  usually  ac¬ 
companies  portraits  as  evidence  of  their  au¬ 
thenticity  is  not  in  favor  of  the  conjecture 
that  the  pictures  were  collected  at  sales. 
We  must  be  permitted  also  to  doubt  that 
pictures  of  this  class  found  their  way  to  any 
great  extent  into  the  auction-rooms.  How¬ 
ever  shattered  in  fortune  the  Royalists  were, 
they  would  have  contrived  by  some  means  to 
have  saved  their  family  portraits  from  the 
wreck.  Lady  Theresa,  however,  thinks  that 
if  they  could  have  afforded  to  re- pure  base 
their  pictures,  they  could  have  bribed  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  does  not  follow.  A 
Chancellor  may  not  perhaps  consent  to  be 
bribed  by  the  price  of  a  portrmt,  although 
be  is  read^  to  lower  his  dignity  by  accepting 
the  portrait  itself.  Besides,  the  bulk  of  these 
portraits  were  intrinsically  of  little  value  in 
money  compared  with  the  value  they  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  families  to  which  they  originally 
belonged. 

Their  subsequent  history  has  a  sort  of 
moral  in  it.  Lord  Clarendon’s  heir  was  a 
man  of  profligate  habits,  and,  uoder_writs  of 
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execution,  many  of  the  pictures  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  his  creditors.  A  large  collection, 
however,  still  remained,  which,  after  sundry 
vicissitudes,  was  finally  contended  for  and 
partitioned  between  difi'erent  members  of  the 
family ;  and  of  all  that  now  survives  of  the 
great  Clarendon  Gallery,  one  portion,  we  be¬ 
lieve  by  far  the  more  important,  is  preserved 
at  the  Grove,  Watford,  the  seat  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  remainder  at 
Both  well  Castle  in  Scotland,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Douglas. 

The  Clarendon  MSS.,  which  passed  through 
still  more  perilous  adventures  than  the  pic¬ 
tures,  were  luckier  in  the  care  by  which  they 
were  ultimately  preserved.  The  Chancellor 
left  a  prodigious  quantity  of  papers  behind 
him,  letters  from  cavaliers  and  puritans,  from 
ambassadors,  ministers,  secret  agents,  and 
partizans  of  all  creeds  and  colors ;  corre¬ 
spondence  connected  with  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  state  ;  and  such  a  mass  of  mi.s- 
cellaneous  public  documents  as  could  not 
have  been  accumulated  by  any  man  except 
one  in  the  position  Clarendon  occupied ;  nor 
would  that  in  itself  have  been  sufficient,  un¬ 
less  he  had  also  Clarendon’s  genius  for  mak¬ 
ing  collections  of  this  kind.  After  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  death,  the  MSS.  became  dispersed 
amongst  different  hands.  Mr.  Bryan  liich- 
ards,  to  whom  Lord  Clarendon’s  son  was 
under  pecuniary  obligations,  got  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  them  ;  Mr.  Joseph  l^dcliffe,  one  of 
Lord  Clarendon’s  executors,  got  more,  but 
how  he  got  them  does  not  appear ;  an  anony¬ 
mous  lady  also  came  in  for  a  share ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  some  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1721.  Ultimately,  the  scattered  reliques 
were  gathered  together,  and  secured  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  publication  of  three  volumes  of  the 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  and  also  of  Lord 
Rochester’s  papers,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  exhausted  the  chief  interest  of  the  col¬ 
lection.  'fhe  papers  which  have  been  left 
inedited  at  Oxford  are  probably  of  little  his¬ 
torical  value,  and  the  MSS.  still  preserved 
unpublished  at  the  Grove  are  neither  numer¬ 
ous  nor  important. 

The  controversy  raised  by  Oldmixon  on 
the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Rebell¬ 
ion,  published  in  1702,  is  a  matter  of  book- 
history  well-known  to  all  readers.  He  ac¬ 
cused  the  editors  and  the  University  of  inter¬ 
polations  and  omissions  tending  to  falsify  the 
text.  From  that  charge  the  University  re¬ 
deemed  itself  by  republishing  the  work  entire 
from  the  original  MS.  in  1 826.  Lady  Theresa 


Lewis,  who  chivalrously  casts  her  shield  over 
the  assailed  on  most  occasions,  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  editors.  She  defends  them  on 
the  ground  that  a  discretionary  power  over 
the  MS.  was  vested  in  their  hands  by  Lord 
Clarendon’s  will,  and  that  they  were  there¬ 
fore  justified  in  exercising  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  its  publication.  Two  questions  arise 
out  of  this  defence — What  was  the  nature  of 
the  discretionary  power?  and  whether  it  was 
exercised  soundly  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  from  Lord  Claren¬ 
don’s  will  (which  refers  to  the  whole  of  his 
papers)  that  he  intended  to  repose  in  his  sons 
any  further  discretion  than  that  of  choosing 
the  time  of  publication,  or  of  not  publishing 
at  all,  if  they  thought  fit  and  were  so  advise<L 
He  bequeaths  his  papers  and  writings  of  all 
kinds,  and  leaves  them  to  the  "  entire  dis¬ 
posal  ”  of  his  sons,  “  as  they  shall  be  advised, 
either  by  suppressing  or  publishing.”  These 
papers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  voluminous 
and  related  to  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects ; 
and  the  discretion  here  confided  to  his  sons 
seems  to  contemplate  entire  suppression  or 
entire  publication,  rather  than  the  arbitrary 
suppression  of  particular  words,  sentences, 
and  passages,  by  which  the  spirit  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  original  might  be  materially  per¬ 
verted.  A  discretion  of  so  large  and  respon¬ 
sible  a  kind  would  require  a  more  explicit 
declaration  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 
that  if  Lord  Clarendon  really  meant  that  his 
sons  should  exercise  such  a  power,  he  would 
have  distinctly  expressed  himself  to  that 
effect. 

Granting,  however,  that  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  are  susceptible  of  a  wider  interpreta¬ 
tion  than  we  are  disposed  to  put  upon  them, 
the  question  still  remains,  whether  the  edi¬ 
tors  exhibited  sound  judgment  in  the  use  of 
the  powers  confided  to  them.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  editions  will  show  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  direction  they  mutilated  the 
text ;  and  notwithstanding  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Bandinel,  that  the  editors  were  **  justified 
in  withholding  some  parts  of  the  history,” 
and  that  they  had  in  no  one  instance  added, 
suppressed,  or  altered,  any  historical  fact,” 
the  verdict  of  the  public  accords  fully  with 
the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that 
their  omissions  constitute  a  suppression  of 
evidence  **  very  blamable  in  itself,  and  by  no 
means  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in 
their  general  good  faith.”  Lady  Theresa 
thinks  it  unfair  to  accuse  them  of  bad  faith ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  so  too. 
Their  motives  were  no  doubt  pure.  Many 
personal  influences,  of  which  we  at  this  dis- 
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tance  of  time  are  ignorant,  may  have  actu¬ 
ated  them  ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  satished 
that  their  judgment  was  unequal  to  the  task 
they  undertook,  and  that  they  sacrificed  to 
temporary  and  inferior  considerations  what 
was  due  to  the  integrity  of  history. 

Turning  from  the  chief  personage  in  these 
volumes  to  his  contemporaries,  whose  biogra¬ 
phies  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  has  collected  into 
narratives  of  considerable  interest,  a  field  of 
more  diversified  materials  opens  upon  us. 
These  bic^aphies  embrace  the  lives  of  Lord 
Falkland,  Lord  Capell,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset.  The 
selection  is  judicious  ;  and  although  the  writ¬ 
er  is  compelled  unavoidably  to  traverse 
ground  that  has  been  often  ploughed  before, 
and  is  placed  under  the  necessity  of  occasion¬ 
ally  generalizing  her  statements,  at  some 
sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  fullness  of  detail,  she 
has  produced  upon  the  whole  a  work  that  is 
highly  creditable  to  her  talents,  and  that  may 
be  considered  as  a  graceful  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  period. 

When  a  lady  enters  the  arena  of  historical 
disquisition,  she  cannot  be  expected  to  treat 
the  great  political  problems  that  come  be¬ 
fore  her  with  the  boldness  and  decision  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  elsewhere  on  such 
subjects ;  and  if  we  say  that  the  accomplished 
authoress  is  more  successful  in  the  delineation 
of  the  characters  and  lives  of  her  heroes  than 
in  the  discussion  of  the  political  difficulties 
and  military  achievements  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  we  shall  have  discharged  in 
full  our  critical  obligations  on  that  score. 
Actuated  by  an  equitable  disposition  to  do 
justice  on  all  sides,  she  endeavors  to  balance 
the  scales  so  nicely,  that  we  feel  the  delicacy 
rather  than  the  firmness  of  her  hand,  and  are 
more  tempted  to  admire  the  disposition  to 
distribute  praise  and  blame  impartially,  than 
the  judicid  capacity  to  apportion  the  award 
strictly. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  the  parliament,  she  finds 
equal  fault  with  both  parties.  A  period.” 
she  observes,  was  soon  to  arise  when  nei¬ 
ther  the  conscientious  royalist  nor  the  honest 
patriot  could  have  trod  with  unmixed  satis¬ 
faction  the  path  that  be  had  chosen,  or  rather 
the  path  which  events  had  forced  upon  his 
choice.”  Now,  the  question  is  not  whether 
patriots  or  royalists  could  feel  unmixed  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  the  course  they  bad  chosen,  but 
whether  any  other  course  could  have  been 
taken  by  the  patriots  with  safety  to  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  country.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  they  could  not  have  taken  any 


other.  The  argument  of  necessity  deprives 
them  of  the  merit  of  the  courage,  energy, 
and  penetration  they  exhibited  all  through¬ 
out,  and  reduces  to  a  mere  matter  of  expe¬ 
diency  the  whole  course  of  that  skillful  and 
decisive  policy  through  which  they  vindi¬ 
cated  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  throne.  We  must  look 
back  on  these  events  from  this  point  of  sight, 
or  we  shall  miss  both  the  justice  of  the  case 
and  the  moral  it  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

Again,  when  Pym  opposed  the  proposi¬ 
tion  for  a  committee  to  sit  upon  the  charges 
against  Strafford,  before  the  House  proceed¬ 
ed  to  his  impeachment,  under  the  reasonable 
apprehension  that,  in  the  delay  which  would 
be  thus  incurred,  the  course  of  justice  might 
be  frustrated  by  a  dissolution.  Lady  Theresa 
cites  his  advocacy  of  prompt  measures  as  an 
example  of  “hasty  legislation.”  It  is  in 
words  like  these  that  we  get  the  color  of 
that  timidity  which  weakens  the  political 
power  of  the  book.  Had  Pym's  views  on 
this  subject  been  called  “  imperative  legisla¬ 
tion,”  it  would  have  been  nearer  to  the  mark ; 
and  truth  would  have  been  still  better  served 
had  the  resolution  to  bring  Strafford  at  once 
to  an  open  trial  been  described  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  legislation  distinguished  by  its  wisdom. 
These  slight  passages  will  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cate  the  spirit  of  deprecation  in  which  Lady 
Theresa  treats  the  extreme  acts  that  were 
adopted  by  both  parties;  a  spirit  honorable 
to  a  nature  which  shrinks  from  violence  and 
hostility,  but  hardly  rigorous  enough  to  deal 
with  the  exigencies  of  a  struggle  so  excep¬ 
tional  in  its  character. 

In  the  first  of  these  biographies.  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis  has  thrown  some  new  light  on 
the  early  life  of  Lord  Falkland,  and  has 
traced  him  in  his  public  career  with  as  much 
minuteness  as  existing  materials  would  'per¬ 
mit.  His  life  was  short ;  and  the  facts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  concerning  him  are 
scanty ;  nor  do  we  think  that  his  historical 
reputation  will  be  improved  by  the  frequent 
extenuations  and  defences  of  his  conduct 
which  the  examination  of  it  appears  to  ren¬ 
der  necessary.  Embalmed  in  the  admiration 
of  posterity  by  a  line  of  Pope,  and  enjoying 
a  sort  of  romantic  fame  founded  upon  the 
general  tradition  of  a  reckless  gallantry  sin- 
gulary  united  to  a  persevering  love  of  peace, 
and  of  an  unhappy  attachment  which  Cla¬ 
rendon  gravely  discredits,  and  which  Lady 
Theresa  dismisses  as  irreconcilable  with  his 
conjugal  fidelity,  we  have  hitherto  regarded 
him  from  a  distance  as  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  spotless  spirits  of  his  time.  But 
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when  we  come  to  look  more  closely  into  his 
actions,  we  perceive  much  reason  for  dis¬ 
trusting  the  correctness  of  our  former  im¬ 
pressions.  Chivalrous  and  self-sacrihcing  he 
was,  in  the  highest  sense ;  but  we  discover 
some  glaring  contradictions  in  his  character, 
which  considerably  diminish  our  respect  for 
his  judgment  and  consistency.  Let  us  run 
rapidly  over  the  evidence  on  which  we  have 
been  led  to  this  conclusion. 

Clarendon  and  Falkland  were  inseparable 
friends.  The  praises  of  Falkland’s  learning, 
amiability,  and  generosity,  are  amongst  the 
most  eloquent  and  touching  passages  of  con¬ 
temporary  characterization  left  to  us  by  the 
historian.  The  first  time  a  difference  arose 
between  them  was  in  parliament,  when  the 
bill  for  taking  away  the  legislative  and  judi¬ 
cial  powers  of  the  bishops  was  under  discus¬ 
sion.  Falkland  was  for  the  bill — Clarendon 
against  it.  At  that  time  Popery  was  creep¬ 
ing  into  high  places ;  and  the  famous  Lon¬ 
don  petition  was  in  fact  an  earnest  protest  of 
the  people  against  its  encroachments.  Lady 
Theresa’s  picture  of  its  insidious  progress 
might  be  applied  with  no  less  force  to  similar 
experiences  of  a  more  recent  date. 

“  The  revival  of  particular  forms  of  worship,  the 
peculiar  cut  of  vestments,  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ment  and  decoration  of  the  churches,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  pictures,  candlesticks,  and  images  on 
the  communion  table,  the  selling  of  crucifixes, 
the  strict  observances  of  saints’  days,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  some  books  deemed  too  light  for  edifica¬ 
tion,  and  tiie  hindering  of  others  from  being  print¬ 
ed  which  were  held  as  “  godly,”  could  never  have 
found  tlieir  place  by  the  side  of  charges  that  most 
deeply  affected  the  civil  and  religious  condition 
of  the  Church  of  England,  had  they  not  been 
viewed  as  so  many  inoications  of  a  design  to  as- 
simulate  and  re-unite  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
then  declared  by  the  prelates,  in  defiance  of  the 
19th  Article  of  their  own  church,  *  never  to  hate 
erred  in  fundamentals'  ” 

Such  was  the  slate  of  the  Church  when 
the  bill  for  taking  away  the  secular  power 
of  the  bishops  was  introduced.  Falkland 
had  only  just  entered  Parliament.  He  had 
already  taken  hb  stand  beside  Pym  and 
Hampden  against  the  "  grievances,”  of  which 
ship-money  was  the  most  prominent;  and  he 
now  denounced  with  patriotic  enthusiasm 
the  intolerance  and  Romish  sympathies 
of  the  bishops.  All  this  was  perfectly 
consistent  in  itself.  The  party  with  which 
he  coalesced  from  his  first  start  in  parlia¬ 
ment  was  that  of  the  people.  They  appear 
to  have  hailed  his  accession  with  ardor, 
and  to  have  been  willing  to  forget  that,  earn¬ 


est  as  he  now  was  in  his  resistance  to  epis¬ 
copal  despotism,  only  a  year  or  two  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  taken  service  in  the 
king’s  crusade  against  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  epis¬ 
copal  institutions  and  a  compulsory  liturgy 
on  the  Scotch.  Perhaps  that  very  circum¬ 
stance  may  have  given  additional  weight  in 
the  eyes  of  the  patriots  to  his  support  of 
liberal  doctrines  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  it  is  impossible,  in  the  dispassionate  esti¬ 
mate  of  history,  not  to  regard  his  activity,  on 
both  sides  of  the  same  question,  as  a  course 
of  conduct  that  involved  a  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  in  principle.  That  Clarendon  took  this 
view  of  it  himself  is  evident  from  his  account 
of  the  incident  as  it  actually  happened  in  the 
house.  They  always  sat  together;  they 
generally  came  in  together ;  and  when  they 
did  not,  the  place  of  the  absent  friend  was 
left  vacant  by  the  other  members.  Claren¬ 
don  had  just  spoken  against  the  bill,  when 
Falkland,  says  Clarendon,  “suddenly  stood 
up  and  declared  himself  to  be  of  another 
opinion.”  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 
delight  of  the  house  at  seeing  the  insepara¬ 
ble  friends  divided  on  so  important  a  point ; 
and  he  adds,  “  they  could  not  abstain  from 
a  kind  of  rejoicing,  and  the  more  because 
they  saw  Mr.  Hyde  was  much  surprised  by 
the  contradiction,  as  in  truth  he  was  ;  hating 
never  discovered  the  least  inclination  in  the 
other  towards  such  a  compliance''  Lady 
Theresa  observes  that  Clarendon  ought  not 
to  have  been  surprised  at  Falkland’s  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  subject,  as  he  had  expressed 
them  a  month  before  in  a  speech  on  episco¬ 
pacy  ;  but  the  fact  that  he  was  surprised  is 
recorded  by  himself,  and  admits  of  as  little 
doubt  as  the  unexpected  inconsistency  by 
which  it  was  occasioned. 

Then  came  the  famous  “  Root  and  Branch” 
bill,  and  the  bandying  of  bills  between  the 
two  houses  for  the  abolition  of  the  temporal 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
when,  finally,  a  bill  to  that  effect  was 
brought  into  the  Commons,  differing  in  little 
from  that  which  Lord  Falkland  had  pre¬ 
viously  supported,  he  was  found  concurring 
with  his  friend  in  his  opposition  to  it  1  In 
vain  Hampden  reproached  him  with  his 
change  of  opinion ;  in  vain  the  torrent  swept 
on ;  Falkland,  who  seems  to  have  been  crotch¬ 
ety  on  points  of  form  at  the  cost  of  great 
principles,  refused  to  commit  himself  to  the 
stream  after  having  helped  to  throw  down 
the  fiood-gates. 

The  defence  which  is  set  up  for  him  bj 
our  authoress  is  ingenious  but  weak,  for  it 
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amounts  to  no  more  than  this — that,  having 
originally  declared  his  conviction  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  concession  was  necessary  to  the  repose 
and  security  of  the  kingdom,  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  resisted  when  it  took  the  shape 
of  a  demand.  It  was  not  a  time  for  public 
men  to  separate  and  break  up  their  party  on 
matters  of  etiquette  and  form;  broad  and 
decisive  views  and  enei^y  in  the  prosecution 
of  them,  were  indispensable  to  the  great 
work  that  was  to  be  done  ;  and  for  this  work 
Falkland  was  unfitted  by  the  constitution  of 
his  mind.  It  might  easily  be  shown  that, 
in  turning  aside  upon  such  grounds  from  the 
cause  he  had  so  warmly  espoused,  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  trivial  sophistry  to  assert  a  fatal  as¬ 
cendancy  over  his  judgment ;  but  we  have 
no  space  for  disquisitions.  The  contrast 
between  his  subsequent  career  and  that  of 
Hampden  is  painful,  and  develops  clearly 
tlie  difference  between  the  strong  and  faith¬ 
ful  intellect,  which  rises  with  the  demands 
of  the  occasion,  vindicating  and  sustaining  its 
consistency  to  the  end,  and  the  feebler  reason 
which  wastes  its  ingenuity  in  the  vain  en- 
dejivor  to  reconcile  antagonistic  elements. 
Falkland  devoted  himself  to  this  sort  of  gen¬ 
erous  and  hopeless  Quixotism.  It  was  like  a 
man  expending  his  life  over  such  impossible 
problems  as  the  philosopher’s  stone,  or  the 
squaring  of  the  circle. 

The  king  being  now  reduced  to  extremi¬ 
ties,  desired  to  call  to  his  councils  men  who, 
opposing  the  abuses  of  the  church  and  the 
monarchy,  yet  stood  well  affected  to  the 
crown  ;  men  who  were  for  authority  in  its 
forms  and  against  it  in  its  usurpations,  and 
who,  when  the  conflict  came  between  the 
final  choice  of  the  two,  would  be  likely  to 
take  the  side  of  authority,  at  all  risks,  as  the 
more  legitimate  biittle-ground.  Falkland 
was  one  of  these.  Here  was  another  incon¬ 
sistency  arising  from  bis  constitutional  desire 
to  propitiate  opposing  parties.  He  had  the 
highest  veneration  for  parliament  and  but 
little  trust  in  the  king ;  yet  nevertheless  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  accept  office  in 
the  hour  of  royal  trouble.  He  and  Culpep¬ 
per  were  accordingly  sworn  into  the  Privy 
Council ;  but  Hyde,  who  was  also  solicited, 
wisely  refused,  consenting,  however,  to  aid 
them  with  his  counsels,  the  king  pledging 
himself  at  the  same  time  to  do  nothing  re- 
laUng  to  the  Commons  without  their  joint 
advice.  This  pledge  was  scarcely  given 
when  it  was  broken  by  the  impeachment  and 
arrest  of  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  members 
of  the  Commons ;  an  act,  says  Clarendon, 
“  to  which  they  were  absolute  strangers,  and 
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which  they  perfectly  detested.”  What 
course  was  now  open  to  Falkland,  as  an  up¬ 
right  and  independent  man  ?  Retirement 
from  the  councils  of  the  king.  But  he  did 
not  retire ;  and  the  arguments  by  which  his 
conduct  in  this  juncture  is  defended  might 
have  been  advantageously  spared.  He  not 
only  remained  in  the  Privy  Council,  but  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  an  act  he  “  detested,”  by 
accepting  the  seal  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
four  days  after  that  act  was  accomplished. 
This  proceeding  requires  no  commentary. 

Then  followed  the  ludicrous  coup  d'itat  in 
the  Commons,  when  the  king  went  in  person 
to  demand  the  five  members,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  flight  from  Whitehall,  which  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  never  re-entered  as  king  of  England. 

Throughout  all  the  scenes  that  followed, 
leading  up  to  the  Commission  of  Array  and 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Falkland 
was  staunch  to  the  king,  whose  perpetual 
duplicities  afforded  ground  enough  for  any 
man  of  conscience  to  withdraw  from  his  ser¬ 
vice.  But  this  was  the  chivalric  error  of  his 
character.  He  held  all  the  more  to  his  fidel¬ 
ity  in  the  royal  cause  as  adversity  thickened 
around  it;  and  much  as  we  may  lament  the 
imbroglio  of  falsities  in  which  it  involved 
him,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  our  admiration  to 
the  devotion  he  exhibited  under  the  most  un¬ 
toward  circumstances.  Lady  Theresa  is  at 
some  pains  to  liberate  him  from  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  having  had  any  share  in  the  perfidi¬ 
ous  policy  pursued  by  the  king ;  but  the 
whole  exculpation  rests  on  the  doubt  as  to 
what  part  of  the  declarations  to  which  his 
signature  was  attached  were  really  adopted 
by  him.  We  wish  we  could  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  he  had  not  even 
the  excuse  of  Fairfax,  whose  name  was  used 
by  the  Commons  without  bis  knowledge  or 
assent,  and  at  times,  too,  when  he  was  not 
in  London,  and  could  not  have  been  cognisant 
of  the  proceedings  he  was  thus  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  sanction.  Falkland  was  present  and 
active  in  the  king’s  service,  and  it  is  not  de¬ 
nied  that  he  actually  signed  these  declara¬ 
tions.  His  responsibility,  therefore,  is  clear. 
Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  it  could  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  true,  that  he  was  constantly 
acting  in  the  king’s  service  against  his  con¬ 
victions,  that  he  was  the  strenuous  advocate 
for  peace  while  he  was  contributing  horses 
and  help  in  other  shapes  to  the  war,  and 
that  he  showed  an  unwearied  zeal  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  measures  of  which  his  moral  convic¬ 
tions  disapproved,  we  do  not  see  that  his 
reputation  can  derive  much  advantage  from 
an  argument  which  defends  his  conduct  at 
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the  expense  of  his  honor.  He  certainlj  can¬ 
not  have  credit  both  ways.  He  either  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  perfidies  he  subscribed,  or 
acted  upon  them  in  opposition  to  his  con¬ 
science.  So  far  as  his  earnest  desire  for 
peace  was  engaged  in  these  transactions,  he 
might  have  felt  that  he  had  already  done 
enough,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  round  a 
reconciliation,  by  assenting  to  a  course  of 
treacheries  which  he  must  have  abhorred ; 
and  when  that  failed,  and  war  had  become 
inevitable,  he  should  have  vindicated  his 
principles  by  withdrawing  from  the  stage. 
The  most  curious  contradiction  of  all  was, 
that,  being  foremost  amongst  those  who 
labored  for  peace,  he  was  equally  prominent 
in  his  exposure  of  himself  in  the  field,  assign¬ 
ing  as  a  reason  for  so  conspicuous  a  display 
of  heroism,  the  necessity  of  showing  to  the 
world  that  his  love  of  peace  did  not  proceed 
from  any  fear  of  war. 

These  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
evince  a  weakness  of  will  strangely  opposed 
to  the  received  notions  of  Falkland’s  charac¬ 
ter,  and  above  all  to  his  undaunted  bravery 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  qualities  of  moral 
and  physical  courage  were  not  mingled  in 
him  in  equal  proportions ;  and  his  nature  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  too  sensitive  and  impres¬ 
sionable  for  the  stratagems  in  which  he  be¬ 
came  entangled  in  the  service  of  the  king. 
It  must  be  felt  that  he  comes  out  of  them 
like  a  man  who  was  always  placed  in  dilem¬ 
mas,  for  which,  of  all  men,  he  was  the  least 
qualified  by  taste,  habit,  or  capacity.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  shadows  that  fell  upon  his 
path  from  the  moment  he  renounced  his 
political  connections  with  Pym  and  Hamp¬ 
den,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  charm  which 
attaches  to  him  in  his  personal  relations,  and 
the  melancholy  interest  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  incidents  of  his  life.  A  scholar  and 
a  poet,  a  munificent  patron  of  letters,  distin- 
uished  in  his  house  by  the  genial  grace  of 
is  hospitalities,  and  in  the  field  of  battle  by 
a  spirit  of  gallantry  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche, 
he  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  many  errors  of  judgment,  re¬ 
flected  lustre  up>on  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  sacrificed  at  the  early  age  of  four-and- 
thirty. 

The  biography  of  Lord  Capell  is  more 
stirring,  and  will  probably  be  found  more 
attractive  on  that  account,  than  the  memoir 
of  Falkland.  He,  too,  commenced  his  par¬ 
liamentary  career  on  the  side  of  the  patriots, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  all  at  once 
went  over  to  the  king.  Joining  his  majesty 
at  York,  he  was  afterwards  present  at  the 


raising  of  the  standard  at  Nottingham,  and 
thenceforth  became  one  of  the  most  active 
and  enterprising  adherents  of  hunted  royalty 
throughout  the  calamitous  incidents  of  the 
war  and  the  dispersion  of  the  king’s  family. 
His  life  is  a  sort  of  microcosm  of  the  flying 
camp  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  court,  in 
which  he  personally  participated.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  with  vigor  and  skill,  and  displays  to 
much  advantage  the  versatility  and  literary 
power  of  the  writer. 

We  need  not  trace  Lord  Capell  through 
the  struggles  of  sequestration,  the  escapes 
and  wanderings  in  Jersey  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  subsequent  return  to  England 
— circumstantial  details  which  form  a  part 
of  the  general  history,  and  for  a  minute  and 
vivid  account  of  which  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  narrative  before  us.  Passing 
over  these  incidents,  we  come  to  that  mem¬ 
orable  closing  scene  of  his  life  which,  as  it 
forms  the  most  striking  passage  in  his  career, 
has  received  the  largest  share  of  attention 
from  his  biographer. 

Having  obtained  a  pass  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  being  permitted  by  the  House  of 
Jjords  to  reside  at  his  own  house,  he  appears 
to  have  occupied  himself  ostensibly  in  making 
a  composition  for  delinquency.  But  his  zeal 
on  behalf  of  the  king  was  not  to  be  extin¬ 
guished  by  any  terrors  the  Parliament  could 
inspire.  His  majesty  was  at  Hampton  Court, 
in  the  hands  of  the  army,  and  thither  Lord 
Capell  repaired  to  pay  his  duty.  This  led 
to  a  renewal  of  his  secret  correspondence 
with  Clarendon  and  others,  having  for  its 
object  the  rekindling  of  the  flame  of  loyalty 
and  the  collecting  of  resources  to  resuscitate 
the  hopeless  contest.  The  next  move  was  in 
Essex,  where  the  royalists  made  a  bold  de¬ 
monstration  under  Goring  and  Norwich  ;  and 
where  they  were  joined  by  Capell,  Lucas, 
Lisle,  and  Gascoigne,  who,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  Fairfax,  shut  themselves  up  in 
Colchester.  The  issue  is  well  known.  After 
a  protracted  siege,  Colchester,  starved  and 
riddled,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
mercy ;  Lucas  and  Lisle  were  executed  on 
the  spot,  Gascoigne  was  spared  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  a  foreigner,  and  Capell  was  re¬ 
served  for  trial  by  the  Parliament,  who,  find¬ 
ing  him  guilty  of  high  treason,  sentenced 
him  to  death. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  Lady  The¬ 
resa  Lewis  for  the  careful  and  dispassionate 
spirit  in  which  she  sifts  the  evidence  and 
traces  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Capell :  and  however  opin¬ 
ions  may  differ  in  reference  to  the  justice  or 
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humanity  of  the  verdict  which  doomed  him 
to  the  scaffold,  there  cannot  be  any  hesitation 
in  awarding  to  his  biographer  the  highest 
praise  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with 
which  she  has  treated  a  question  often  dis¬ 
cussed  before,  but  never  with  so  much  fulness 
and  clearness  of  statement.  The  cases  of 
Capell,  Lucas,  and  Lisle  were  not  in  all  as¬ 
pects  similar.  They  were  special  points  upon 
which  they  presented  special,  differences; 
but  they  all  came  within  the  same  interpre¬ 
tation  of  treason  to  the  state.  Capell  himself 
had  the  courage  to  assert  to  Ireton,  that  as 
they  were  all  equally  concerned  (alluding  to 
Lucas  and  Lisle,)  they  should  have  all  shared 
the  same  fate ;  and  if  he  bad  been  condemned 
with  his  companions,  the  verdict  would  at 
least  have  fallen  within  the  operation  of  those 
military  tribunals  whose  decisions,  however 
their  severity  might  be  lamented,  could  not  I 
be  arraigned  on  the  ground  of  illegality  or 
injustice.  But  the  quarter  which  was  given 
to  him  at  that  moment  justihed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  belief  that  bis  life  would  be  spared, 
although  in  handing  him  over  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  civil  power,  no  such  expectation  was 
or  could  be  implied.  In  the  course  subse¬ 
quently  adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  there  are  traces  of  vacillation  which 
still  further  encouraged  the  reliance  of  Lord 
Capell’s  friends  upon  the  mercy  of  his  judges; 
but  the  crisis  that  was  coming — the  great 
catastrophe  that  was  now  looming  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature — appears  to 
have  led  the  Commons  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
viction  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  derogatory  to 
its  justice  to  extend  to  a  peer  a  measure  of 
forbearance  that  had  been  withheld  from  men 
of  lesser  rank  and  influence.  We  cannot 
agree  with  his  able  biographer  that  he 
was  “tried  for  his  life  and  condemned  to 
death,  in  spite  of  assurance  of  fair  quar¬ 
ter”  We  find  no  such  assurance  given  iu 


any  formal  or  authoritative  shape  ;  but  the 
question  is  nevertheless  fairly  argued  and  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  luminous  investigation  to 
which  it  is  submitted  by  Lady  Theresa. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter 
upon  the  life  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  enlightened  of 
the  king’s  supporters,  who,  like  Falkland  and 
Capell,  began  his  public  career  in  the  ranks 
of  the  reformers  and  ended  it  in  the  service 
of  the  king,  but  who,  more  fortunate  than 
they,  lived  to  bail  the  era  of  the  Restoration, 
and  to  be  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  and  rein¬ 
stated  in  his  honors.  The  biography  is 
crowded  with  valuable  matter,  and  carries 
us  into  scenes  which  develop  sources  of  in¬ 
terest  of  a  different  character  from  those 
which  constitute  the  attraction  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  narratives ;  so,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
by  a  judicious  choice  of  subjects,  the  writer 
has  been  enabled  to  avoid  the  tediousness  of 
repeating  the  same  incidents,  although  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  same  general  subject,  and  to 
impart  freshness  and  individuality  to  each  of 
her  memoirs. 

If  in  our  notice  of  this  work  we  have  given 
more  space  to  the  biography  of  Falkland 
than  to  that  of  the  others,  it  is  because  his 
name  is  more  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  men 
in  relation  to  the  chivalry  of  the  cavaliers  ; 
but  the  general  reader  will  probably  discover 
more  interest  of  a  dramatic  and  exciting 
kind,  and  closer  views  of  the  eventful  life  of 
the  period,  in  the  biographies  of  Capell  and 
Hertford.  •  Taken  altogether,  they  form  an 
excellent  pendant  to  the  History  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  and  combine,  with  the  responsible 
earnestness  of  the  political  memoir,  some  of 
the  most  fascinating  characteristics  of  the 
romantic  chronicle.  The  work  is  written 
throughout  in  the  best  taste,  and  displays  a 
capacity  of  research  and  original  observa¬ 
tion  not  often  found  in  such  happy  combina¬ 
tion. 


Monument  to  the  Author  of  Hudibras. 
— The  churchwardens  of  St.  Paul’s  church. 
Covent  Garden,  have  resolved  to  erect 
memorial  tablets  for  two  well-known  poets, 
whose  remains  rest  within  their  precincts, 
Butler,  the  author  of  “  Hudibras,”  and  Dr. 
Walcott,  the  noted  Peter  Pindar.  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent  Garden,  is  a  church  rich  not  only 
in  sepulchral  memorials,  but  in  historical  and 
literary  associations.  It  was  designed  by  the 
celebrated  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  and  con¬ 
secrated  by  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  1.  There  is  a  tradition- 
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al  story,  resting,  however,  on  no  better  au¬ 
thority  than  that  of  gossiping  Harry  Walpole, 
that  the  Earl  of  Bedford  of  those  days,  on 
sending  for  Inigo  Jones,  said  he  wanted  a 
chapel  for  the  parishioners  of  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  but  that  he  wished  not  to  go  to  any 
considerable  expense.  “  In  short,’" he  added, 
“  I  would  not  have  it  much  better  than  a 
barn.”  “  Well,”  was  the  architect’s  reply, 
“  you  shall  have  the  handsomest  barn  in 
England.”  The  portico  has  always  been 
admired  for  its  chasteness  and  simplicity. 
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BULWER  AS  A  POET.* 


It  will  be  a  welcome  intimation  to  a  ver^ 
large  public  of  readers  that  a  collected  edi¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton’s  poetical 
and  dramatic  wiitings  has  been  commenced, 
of  which  the  first  very  handsome  volume, 
with  a  well  engraved  portrait  and  vignette 
title,  is  now  before  us.  It  will  include  a  se¬ 
lection  of  bis  youthful  and  all  his  more  mature 
poems,  “some  not  before  printed,  some  en¬ 
tirely  re-written  from  the  more  imperfect 
productions  of  earlier  years,”  all  subjected  to 
careful  revision.  It  is  to  contain  also  the 
comedies  and  plays,  and  will  range  when  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  library  edition  of  that  brilliant 
series  of  novels  and  romances  with  which  the 
same  writer  has  enriched  our  language. 

To  those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  a  most 
fruitful,  active,  and  original  mind  through  its 
earlier  to  its  more  mature  development,  this 
collection  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  poems  presents 
the  same  kind  of  interest  as  may  be  found  in 
his  collected  novels  and  tales.  No  man  has 
been  a  more  resolute,  a  more  unwearied 
student.  Perhaps  no  popular  writer  has 
had  greater  temptations  to  encourage,  in 
the  growth  and  application  of  his  genius, 
what  certainly  no  man  has  more  steadily 
chastened  and  subdued.  As  the  brilliance  of 
success  never  gave  him  overweening  confi¬ 
dence,  neither  has  occasional  non-success 
damped  bis  energy  or  betrayed  his  just  con 
fidence  in  the  power  which  has  at  last  won 
general  and  earnest  recognition.  “  If  it  was 
na  weel  bobbit,  we’ll  hobbit  again.”  We 
have  the  results  in  the  collected  edition  now 
begun,  and  in  the  claim  it  establishes,  no 
longer  disputable,  to  the  title  of  dramatist 
and  poet. 

Turning  to  see  the  changes  which  “  revi¬ 
sion  ”  has  made  in  some  of  the  poems  with 
which  we  were  familiar,  we  have  been  struck 
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by  the  improvement  in  the  early  and  very 
beautiful  one  of  “  Milton.”  The  idea  of  this 
fragment  (for  it  is  a  succession  of  scenes  rath¬ 
er  than  a  connected  romance)  is  to  depict  the 
great  poet  in  the  three  periods  of  his  life,  be¬ 
ginning  from  that  youthful  one  of  Italian  trav¬ 
el  with  which  tradition  has  coupled  the 
anecdote  of  the  Italian  lady,  attracted  by  his 
beauty  when  asleep,  who  dropped  Guarini’s 
epigram  by  his  side,  and  making  of  this  inci¬ 
dent  a  thread  to  connect  the  youth,  manhood, 
and  age  of  Milton.  Let  the  reader  familiar 
with  the  original  poem  observe  the  simpler 
and  more  beautiful  structure  of  one  of  its  most 
admired  passages  in  this  edition — that  in  which 
the  poet  is  exhibited  at  the  close  of  his  life,  ns 
Marvel  nobly  designated  him,  “blind  but 
bold.” 

The  old  man  felt  the  fresh  air  o’er  him  blowing, 
Waving  thin  locks  from  musing  temples  pale; 
Felt  the  quick  sun  thro’  cloud  and  azure  going. 
And  the  light  dance  of  leaves  upon  the  gale. 

In  that  mysterious  symbol-change  of  earth 
Which  looks  like  death,  tho’  but  restoring  birth. 
Seasons  return ;  for  him  shall  not  return 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 
Whatever  garb  the  Mighty  Mother  wore, 

Nature  to  him  was  changeless  evermore. — 
List,  not  a  sigh ! — tho’  fail’n  on  evil  days. 

With  darkness  compass’d  round — those  sightless 
eyes 

Need  not  the  sun ;  nightly  he  sees  the  rays. 
Nightly  he  walks  the  bowers,  of  Paradise. 
High,  pale,  still,  vdceless,  motionless,  alone, 
Death-like  in  calm  as  monumental  stone, 
Lifting  his  looks  into  the  farthest  skies. 

He  sate ;  And  as  when  some  tempestuous  day 
Dies  in  the  hush  of  the  majestic  eve. 

So  on  his  brow — where  grief  has  pass’d  away. 
Reigns  that  dread  stillness  grief  alone  can  leave. 

There  are  also  some  fine  lines  allusive  to 
the  occasional  excesses  that  are  charged 
against  Milton’s  associates  in  the  struggle  for 
English  freedom. 

Whate’er  their  errors,  lightly  those  condemn 
Who,  had  they  felt  not,  fought  not,  glow’d  and 
err’d, 

Had  left  us  what  their  fathers  left  to  them — 
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Either  the  thraldom  of  the  passive  herd 
Stall’d  for  the  shambles  at  the  master’s  word, 

Or  the  dread  overleap  of  walls  that  close. 

And  spears  that  bratle: — And  the  last  they 
choee. 

Calm  from  the  hills  their  children  gaze  to-day, 
And  breathe  the  airs  to  which  they  forced  the 
way. 

Glancing  through  the  lighten  narrative 
poems  we  6nd  in  many  new  touches  an  easi¬ 
er  hand,  ampler  and  richer  illustrations,  and 
the  frequent  infusion  of  a  deeper  sentiment. 
Much  of  this  is  apparent,  for  example,  in 
these  masterly  lines : 

The  world  look’d  on,  and  construed,  as  it  still 
Interprets  all  it  knows  not — into  ill. 

“Man’s  home  is  sacred,”  flattering  proverbs 
say; 

Yes,  if  you  give  the  home  to  men’s  survey. 

But  if  that  sanctum  be  obscured  or  screen’d 
In  every  shadow  doubt  suggests  a  fiend — 

So  churchyards  seen  beneath  a  daylight  sky 
Are  holy  to  the  clown  who  saunters  by ; 

But  vex  his  vision  by  the  glimmering  light 
And  straight  the  holiness  expires  in  fright. 

He  hears  a  goblin  in  the  whispering  grass. 

And  cries  “Heaven  save  us !” — at  the  Parson’s 
ass ! 

“  Was  ever  Lord,  so  newly  wed,  so  cold  7 — 
Poor  thing  7 — forsaken  ere  a  year  be  told  ! 
Doubtless  some  wanton — whom  we  know  not, 
true. 

But  those  proud  sinners  are  so  wary  too ! 

Oh  !  for  the  good  old  days — one  never  heard 
Of  men  so  shocking  under  George  the  Third  !” 
So  ran  the  gossip.  With  the  gossip  came 
The  brood  it  hatch’d — consolers  to  the  dame. 
The  soft  and  wily  wooers,  who  begin 
Through  sliding  pity,  the  smooth  ways  to  sin. 
My  lora  is  absent  at  the  great  debate. 

Go,  soothe  his  lady’s  unprotected  state — 

Go,  gallant, — go,  and  wish  the  cruel  Heaven 
To  tWe  such  virtue,  now  so  wrong’d,  had  giv¬ 
en  ! 

In  the  same  poem  (now  called  “  Constance,” 
formerly  the  “  Ill-omen’d  Marriage  ”)  we  find 
a  character  more  fully  drawn  out,  of  which 
some  leading  points  are  subtly  expressed  in 
the  subjoined  admirable  verses. 

In  truth,  young  Harcourt  had  the  gifts  that 
please, — 

g  Wit  without  effort,  beauty  worn  with  ease; 
The  courtier's  mien  to  veil  the  miser’s  soul,  . 
And  that  self-love  which  brings  such  self-con¬ 
trol. 

High-born,  but  poor,  no  Corydon  was  he 
To  dream  of  love  and  cots  in  Arcady ; 

His  tastes  were  like  the  Argonauts  of  old. 

And  only  pastoral  if  the  fleece  was  gold. 

The  less  men  feel,  the  better  they  can  feign — 
To  act  a  Romeo,  needs  it  Romeoa  pain  7 


No,  the  calm  master  of  the  Histrio’s  art 
Keeps  his  head  coolest  while  he  storms  your 
heart; 

Thus,  our  true  mime  no  boundary  overstept. 
Charm’d  when  he  smiled,  and  conquer’d  when 
he  wept. 


Like  those  French  trifles,  elegant  enough. 
Which  serve  at  once  for  music  and  for  snnflT, 
Some  minds  there  are  which  men  you  ask  to 
dine 

Take  out,  wind  up,  and  circle  with  the  wine. 
Two  tunes  they  boMt ;  this  Flattery — Scandal 
that ; 

The  one  A  sharp — the  other  something  flat, — 
Such  was  the  mind  that  for  display  and  use 
Cased  in  ricoco,  Harcourt  could  produce — 
Touch  the  one  spring,  an  air  that  charmed  the 
town 

Tripp’d  out  and  jigg’d  some  absent  virtue  down  ; 
Touch  next  the  other,  and  the  bauble  plays 
“  Fly  from  the  world  ”  or  “  Once  in  happier 
days.” 

For  Flattery,  when  a  Woman’s  heart  its  aim, 

W rites  itself  Sentiment — a  prettier  name. 

And  to  be  just  to  Harcourt  and  his  art. 

Few  Lanzuns  better  played  a  Werter’s  part ; 
He  dressed  it  well,  and  Nature  kindly  gave 
His  brow  the  paleness  and  his  locks  the  wave. 
Mournful  his  smile,  unconscious  seem’d  his 
sigh ; 

You’d  swear  that  Goethe  had  him  in  his  eye. 

"The  new  Timon”  (which  has  also  been 
strengthened  and  improved  throughout),  a 
new  and  charming  little  fanciful  story  from 
one  of  the  fabliaux,  and  several  spirited  lyrics, 
complete  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

The  translation  of  Schiller's  Poems  and 
Ballads  forms  a  volume  uniform  with  the 
series  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton’s  collected  poetry, 
in  which  (for  reasons  of  copyright  we  pre¬ 
sume)  it  has  not  been  formally  included. 
With  the  great  and  varied  merits  of  this 
translation  the  public  is  familiar.  Yet  it  may 
be  advisable  to  point  out  that  in  that  case,  as 
in  every  case  of  the  translation  into  English 
of  a  complete  body  of  lyrics  from  another 
language,  we  must  be  content  with  but  a 
portion  of  the  impression  out  of  which  the 
originals  sprung,  though  we  ought  to  be  more 
than  ordinary  content  to  receive  it  from  a 
volume  so  delightful  as  this.  A  whole  play 
or  a  long  poem  may  often  be  translated  very 
fmrly,  but  the  peculiar  genius  of  a  nation 
exercises  such  despotic  sway  over  its  lyric 
forms  of  utterance,  that  it  is  only  practicable 
I  here  and  there  to  find  any  short  work  of  a 
I  really  great  poet  which  can  be  transferred 

1'  without  considerable  change  of  feeling  into 
the  language  of  another  nation. 
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This  may  be  called  unsound  doctrine.  It 
may  be  said  that  a  great  poet  speaks  not  to 
his  nation  but  to  his  race.  Love,  honor, 
religion,  are  themes  for  all  mankind ;  and  so 
they  are.  But  subtle  differences  of  complex¬ 
ion  which  exist  between  the  minds  of  nations, 
distinctive  habits  of  the  intellect,  find  a  most 
accurate  exponent  in  the  delicate  expression 
of  naive  emotion  or  of  sentiment — we  use  the 
two  words  here  in  the  sense  which  Schiller 
has  applied  to  them.  They  become  in  fact 
distinctive  crystals  when  run  into  the  form  of 
lyric.  One  substance  crystallizes  into  prisms, 
one  into  squares,  and  it  is  scarcely  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  break  up  one  of  the  prisms  and  recon¬ 
struct  it  into  an  artificial  square,  than  to  break 
up  a  true  German  song  and  reconstruct  it 
into  English.  We  call  Goethe  many-sided, 
but  his  songs  are  even  more  than  usually 
ruddy  with  the  national  complexion.  What 
is  there,  for  example,  that  could  give  to  an 
English  mind  the  German  appreciation  of 
that  delicate  little  gem  with  the  refrain — 

Roslein,  Roslein,  Roelein  roth, 

Roslein  auf  der  Heide. 

Let  us  also  say,  however,  that  such  change 
between  the  English  and  the  German  ns  the 
student  of  the  original  will  find  in  Sir  Edward 
Lytton’s  volume,  was  necessary  and  inevitable. 
If  the  true  German  light  and  shades  of  feeling 
and  expression  could  even  have  been  preserv¬ 
ed,  they  very  often  would  have  looked  absurd 
in  English  words,  because  they  would  have 
looked  strange.  And  having  said  this  we 
ought  to  add  that  for  many  reasons  Schiller’s 
lesser  poems  are,  at  least  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  is  usual  with  such  a  poet,  adapt¬ 
ed  for  translation.  Their  pure  and  lofty 
feeling  rises  high  and  grand  above  those 
shadows  of  the  clouds,  beautiful  but  unsub¬ 
stantial,  about  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
The  simplicity  of  Schiller’s  diction,  and  the 
prevalence  of  a  narrative  form,  renders  it  easy 
at  any  rate  to  reproduce  all  his  main  outlines 
accurately ;  and  thus  a  good  English  version 
of  his  lyrics,  as  we  see  by  the  example  of 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton’s,  forms  a  very  welcome  and 
delightful  volume. 

We  quoted  largely  from  it  when  first  pub¬ 
lished.  We  shall  now  borrow  some  epigrams 
from  Votive  Tablets,  which  appear  to  us  for 
the  most  part  extremely  happy  examples  of 
close  and  easy  translation. 

The  good  and  the  Beautiful. 

(Zweierlei  Wirkungsarten.) 

Achieve  the  Good,  and  godlike  plants,  possest 

Already  by  mankind,  thou  nourishest ; 


Create  the  Beautiful,  and  seeds  are  sown 
For  godlike  plants,  to  man  as  yet  unknown. 

Value  and  Worth. 

If  thou  hast  something,  bring  thy  goods — a  fair 
return  be  thine ; 

If  thou  art  something,  bring  thy  soul  and  inter¬ 
change  with  mine. 

The  Division  of  Ranks. 

Yes,  in  the  moral  world,  as  ours,  we  see 
Divided  grades — a  Soul’s  Nobility; 

By  deeds  their  titles  common  men  create — 

The  loftier  order  are  by  birthright  great. 

To  the  ^hstics. 

Life  has  its  mystery  ; — True,  it  is  that  one 
Surrounding  all,  and  yet  perceived  by  none. 

The  Key. 

To  know  thyself— m  others  self  discern  ; 
Wouldst  thou  know  others  ?  read  thyself — and 
learn ! 

Wisdom  and  Prudence. 

Wouldst  thou  the  loftiest  height  of  Wisdom 
gain? 

On  to  the  rashness.  Prudence  would  disdain  ; 
The  purblind  see  but  the  receding  shore. 

Not  tW  to  which  the  bold  wave  wafts  thee  o’er ! 

TTte  Unanimity. 

Truth  seek  we  both — Thou,  in  the  life  without 
thee  and  around ; 

I  in  the  heart  within — by  both  can  Truth  alike  be 
found ; 

The  healthy  eye  can  through  the  world  the  great 
Creator  track— 

The  healthy  heart  is  but  the  glass  which  gives 
Creation  back. 

To  Astronomers. 

Of  your  \ebul2e  and  planets  tease  me  not  with 
your  amount ; 

What !  is  Nature  only  mighty  inasmuch  as  yon 
can  count  ? 

Inasmuch  as  yon  can  measure  her  immeasurable 
ways  ? 

As  she  renders  world  on  world,  sun  and  system 
to  your  gaze  7 

'Though  through  space  your  object  be  the  Sub- 
limest  to  embrace. 

Never  the  Sublime  abideth — where  yon  vainly 
search — in  space. 

The  Best  Governed  State. 

How  the  best  state  to  know  ? — it  is  found  out 
Like  the  best  woman ; — that  least  talked  about. 

My  Belief. 

What  thy  religion  ?  those  thou  namest — none  7 
None,  why — b^use  I  have  religion  ! 

Friend  and  Foe. 

Dear  is  mv  friend — yet  from  my  foe,  as  from  my 
friend,  comes  g^ ; 

My  friend  shows  wMt  I  can  do,  and  my  foe  shows 
what  I  should. 
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Light  and  Color. 

Dwell,  Light,  beside  the  changeless  God — God 
spoke  and  Light  began ; 

(^e.  thon,  the  ever-changing  one — come.  Color, 
down  to  Man  ! 

Forum  cf  Women. 

Woman — to  judge  man  rightly— do  not  scan 
Each  separate  act ;  —  pass  judgment  on  the 
Man ! 

Genius. 

Intellect  can  repeat  what’s  been  fulfill’d. 

And,  aping  Nature,  as  she  buildeth — build ; 
O’er  Nature’s  base  can  haughty  Reason  dare 
To  pile  its  lofty  castle — in  the  air. 

But  only  thine,  O  Genius,  is  the  charge. 

In  Nature’s  kingdom  Nature  to  enlarge  ! 

The  Imitator. 

Good  out  of  good — that  art  is  known  to  all — 
But  Genius  from  the  bad  the  good  can  call ; 
Thou,  Mimic,  tum’st  the  same  old  substance 
o’er. 

And  seek’st  to  fashion  what  was  form’d  before  ; 
Ev’n  that  to  Genius  from  thy  hand  escapes. 

And  lends  but  matter  to  the  mind  that  shapes. 

Correctness. 

The  calm  correctness,  where  no  fault  we  see, 
Attests  Art’s  loftiest  or  its  least  degree ; 

That  ground  in  common  two  extremes  may 
claim — 

Strength  most  consummate,  feebleness  most 
tame. 

The  Master. 

The  herd  of  scribes,  by  what  they  tell  ns. 

Show  all  in  which  their  wits  excel  ns ; 

But  the  True  Master  we  behold. 

In  what  his  art  leaves — ^just  untold. 

Expectation  and  Fulfilment. 

O’er  Ocean,  with  a  thousand  masts,  sails  forth  the 
stripling  bold — 

One  boat,  hard  rescued  from  the  deep,  draws  into 
port  the  old ! 


Other  Epigrams,  Sic. 

Give  me  that  which  thou  know’st — I’ll  receive 
and  attend ; 

But  thou  giv’st  me  thyself — prithee, — spare  me 
my  friend ! 

The  Proselyte  Maker. 

“  A  little  earth  from  out  the  Earth — and  1 
The  Earth  will  move so  spake  the  Sage 
divine. 

Out  of  myself  one  little  moment — try 
Myself  to  take : — succeed,  and  I  am  thine ! 

The  Connecting  Medium. 

What  to  cement  the  lofty  and  the  mean 
Does  Nature  ? — what  7 — place  vanity  between '. 

The  Moral  Poet. 

This  is  an  Epigram  on  Lavater’s  work,  called 
“Pontius  Pilatus,  oder  der  Mensch  in  alien  Ges- 
talten,”  &.c. — HorpMEUTEa. 

“  How  poor  a  thing  is  man  !”  alas,’  tis  true, 

I’d  half  forgot  it — when  I  chanc^  on  you  ! 

Science. 

To  some  she  is  the  Goddess  great,  to  some  the 
milch-cow  of  the  field  ; 

Their  care  is  but  to  calculate — what  butter  she 
will  yield. 

Kant  and  his  Commentators. 

How  many  starveling  one  rich  man  can  nourish  ! 
When  monarchs  build,  the  rubbish-carriers  flour¬ 
ish. 

This  translation  has  our  best  wishes. 
With  infinite  poetic  feeling  and  beauty,  and 
at  the  cost  of  labor  which  few  will  easily  ap¬ 
preciate,  Sir.  E.  6.  Lytton  has  provided  for 
the  English  reader  a  book  that  will  long  re¬ 
main  to  give  him  pleasure. 


A  SuoKiNO  C0U.KCT10N. — The  sale  of 
the  remarkable  collection  of  arms  of  the  late 
Marshal  Oudinot,  at  the  chateau  de  Jean- 
d’heurs,  in  the  commune  of  Isle-en-Rigault, 
department  of  the  Mease,  has  just  taken 

£1^.  With  the  exception  of  the  National 
luseum  of  Artillery,  there  was  no  collection 
in  all  France  to  be  compared  to  it.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  number  of  other  rare  and  valua¬ 
ble  things,  the  late  marshal  bad  formed  a 
collection  of  pipes  for  smoking,  of  all  sorts 


and  all  countries,  from  the  humblest  of  clay 
to  those  splendidly  ornamented  as  works  of 
art.  In  it  was  the  pipe  which  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland,  smoked  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  rescued  Vienna  from  the 
attack  of  the  Turks.  This  pipe  Sobieski 
gave  to  the  municipality  of  Vienna,  and  the 
municipality  ^  -esented  it  to  the  marshal 
when  he  was  governor  of  that  city  on  its 
being  captured  oy  Napoleon. 
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Some  characters  are  a  puzzle  to  history, 
and  none  is  more  so  than  that  of  Robespierre. 
According  to  popular  belief,  this  personage 
was  a  blood-thirsty  monster,  a  vulgar  tyrant, 
who  committed  the  most  unheard-of  enor¬ 
mities,  with  the  basely  sel&sh  object  of  rais¬ 
ing  himself  to  supreme  power — of  becoming 
the  Cromwell  of  the  Revolution.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  Robespierre  was  for  five  years — 
1789  to  1794 — a  prime  leader  in  the  political 
movements  in  France ;  that  for  a  length  of 
time  he  was  personally  concerned  in  sending 
a  hundred  and  fifty  heads  to  the  scaffold  per 
diem ;  and  that  the  Reign  of  Terror  ceased 
immediately  on  his  overthrow — it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  his  character  is  associated  with 
all  that  is  villainous  and  detestable.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  the  obscurities  of  the  great  revolu¬ 
tionary  drama  clear  up,  a  strange  suspicion 
begins  to  be  entertained,  that  the  popular 
legend  respecting  Robespierre  is,  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree,  fallacious ;  nay,  it  is  almost 
thought  that  this  man  was,  in  reality,  a  most 
kind-hearted,  simple,  unambitious,  and  well- 
disposed  individual — a  person  who,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  deeply  deplored  the  horrors  I 
in  which  considerations  of  duty  had  unhap¬ 
pily  involved  him.  To  attempt  an  unravel- 
ment  of  these  contradictions,  let  us  call  up 
the  phantom  of  this  mysterious  personage,  and 
subject  him  to  review. 

To  understand  Robespierre,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  French  Revolution.  The 
proximate  cause  of  that  terrible  convulsion 
was,  as  is  well  known,  an  utter  disorder  in 
ail  the  functions  of  the  state,  and  more  par- 
Ucularly  in  the  finances,  equivalent  to  nation¬ 
al  bankruptcy.  That  matters  might  have 
been  substantially  patched  up  by  judicious 
statesmanship,  no  one  doubts ;  but  that  a 
catastrophe,  sooner  or  later,  was  unavoidable, 
seems  to  be  equally  certiun.  The  mind  of 
France  was  rotten;  the  principles  of  society 
were  undermined.  As  regards  religion,  there 
was  a  universal  scepticism,  of  which  the  best 
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literature  of  the  day  was  the  exponent ;  but 
this  unbelief  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
scandalous  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  system. 
It  required  no  depth  of  genius  to  point  out 
that  the  great  principles  of  brotherly  love, 
humility,  equality,  liberty,  promulgated  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
eighteen  centuries  previously,  had  no  practi¬ 
ce  efficacy  so  far  as  France  was  concerned. 
Instead  of  equality  before  God  and  the  law, 
the  humbler  classes  were  feudal  serfs,  without 
any  appeal  from  the  cruel  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  In  the  midst  of 
gloom,  Rousseau’s  vague  declamations  on  the 
rights  of  man  fell  like  a  ray  of  light.  A 
spark  was  communicated,  which  kindled  a 
flame  in  the  bosoms  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  enthusiastic.  An  astonishing  impulse 
was  almost  at  once  given  to  investigation. 
The  philosopher  had  his  adherents  all  over 
France.  Viewed  as  a  species  of  prophet,  he 
was,  properly  speaking,  a  madman,  who  in 
his  ravings  had  glanced  on  the  truth,  but 
only  glanced.  Among  men  of  sense,  his  or¬ 
nate  declamations  concerning  nature  and  rea¬ 
son  would  have  excited  little  more  attention 
than  that  which  is  usually  given  to  poetic  and 
speculative  fancies. 

Amidst  an  impulsive  and  lively  people, 
unaccustomed  to  the  practical  consideration 
and  treatment  of  abuses,  there  arose  a  cry  to 
destroy,  root  up ;  to  sweep  away  all  prefer¬ 
ences  and  privileges;  to  bring  down  the 
haughty,  and  raise  the  depressed  ;  to  let  all 
men  be  free  and  equal,  all  men  being  brothers. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  three  words — liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  which  were  caught 
up  as  the  charter  of  social  intercourse.  It 
is  for  ever  to  be  regretted  that  this  explosion 
of  sentiment  was  so  utterly  destructive  in  its 
character ;  for  therein  has  it  inflicted  immense 
wrong  on  what  is  abstractedly  true  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  At  first,  as  will  be  remembered,  the 
revolutionists  did  not  aim  at  establishing  a 
republic,  but  that  form  of  government  neces- 
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sarily  grew  out  of  their  hallucinations.  With¬ 
out  pausing  to  consider  that  a  nation  of 
emancipated  serfs  were  unprepared  to  take 
on  themselves  the  duties  of  an  enlightened 
population,  the  plunge  was  unhesitatingly 
made. 

At  this  comparatively  distant  day,  even 
with  all  the  aids  of  the  recording  press,  we 
can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  fervor 
with  which  this  great  social  overthrow  was 
set  about  and  accomplished.  The  best  minds 
in  France  were  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  border¬ 
ing  on  delirium.  A  vast  future  of  human 
happiness  seemed  to  dawn.  Tyranny,  force, 
fraud,  all  the  bad  passions,  were  to  disappear 
under  the  beneficent  approach  of  Reason. 
Among  the  enthusiasts  who  rushed  into  this 
marvellous  frenzj',  was  Maximilian  Robes¬ 
pierre.  It  is  said  by  his  biographers,  that 
Robespierre  was  of  English  or  Scotch  origin : 
we  have  seen  an  accoont  which  traced  him  to 
a  family  in  the  north,  of  not  a  dissimilar 
name.  His  father,  at  all  events,  was  an  ad¬ 
vocate  at  Arras,  in  French  Flanders,  and 
here  Maximilian  was  bom  in  1759.  Bred  to 
the  law,  he  was  sent  as  a  representative  to 
the  States- General  in  1789,  and  from  this 
moment  he  entered  on  his  career,  and  Paris 
was  his  home.  At  his  outset,  he  made  no 
impression,  and  scarcely  excited  public  notice. 
His  manners  were  singularly  reserved,  and 
his  habits  austere.  The  man  lived  within 
himself.  Brooding  over  the  works  of  Rous¬ 
seau,  he  indulged  in  the  dream  of  renovating 
the  moral  world.  Like  Mohammed  contriving 
the  dogmas  of  a  new  religion,  Robespierre 
spent  days  in  solitude,  pondering  on  his  des¬ 
tiny.  To  many  of  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
the  struggle  going  on  was  merely  a  political 
drama,  with  a  Convention  for  the  dfnouement. 
To  Robespierre,  it  was  a  philosophical  prob¬ 
lem  ;  all  his  thoughts  aimed  at  the  ideal — at 
the  apotheosis  of  human  nature. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  Visionaries  are  usually  slovens.  They 
despise  fashions,  and  imagine  that  dirtiness  is 
an  attribute  of  genius.  To  do  the  honorable 
member  for  Artois  justice,  he  was  above  this 
affectation.  Small  and  neat  in  person,  he 
always  appeared  in  public  tastefully  dressed, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period — hair 
well  combed  back,  frizzled,  and  powdered ; 
copious  frills  at  the  breast  and  wrists ;  a  stain¬ 
less  white  waistcoat  ;  light-blue  coat,  with 
metal  buttons ;  the  sash  of  a  representative 
tied  round  his  waist;  light-color^  breeches, 
white  stockings,  and  shoes  with. silver  buckles. 
Such  was  his  ordinary  costume ;  and  if  we 
stick  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,  or  place  a 
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nosegay  in  his  hand,  we  shall  have  a  tolera¬ 
ble  idea  of  his  whole  equipment.  It  is  said 
he  sometimes  appeared  in  top  boots,  which  is 
not  improbable  ;  for  this  kind  of  boot  had 
become  fashionable  among  the  republicans, 
from  a  notion  that  as  top-boots  were  worn 
by  gentlemen  in  England,  they  were  allied 
to  constitutional  government.  Robespierre’s 
features  were  sharp,  and  enlivened  by  bright 
and  deeply-sunk  blue  eyes.  There  was 
usually  a  gravity  and  intense  thoughtfulness 
in  his  countenance,  which  conveyed  an  idea 
'of  his  being  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Yet,  his 
address  was  not  un pleasing.  Unlike  modern 
F  rench  politicians,  his  face  was  always  smooth, 
with  no  vestige  of  beard  or  whiskers.  Al¬ 
together,  therefore,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  well-dressed,  gentlemanly  man,  ani¬ 
mated  with  proper  self-respect,  and  having 
no  wish  to  court  vulgar  applause  by  neglect¬ 
ing  the  decencies  of  polite  society. 

Before  entering  on  his  public  career  in 
Paris,  Robespierre  had  probably  formed  his 
plans,  in  which,  at  least  to  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  there  was  an  entire  negation  of  self. 
A  stern  incorruptibility  seemed  the  basis  of 
his  character ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  no 
offers  from  the  court,  no  overtures  from  as¬ 
sociates,  had  power  to  tempt  him.  There 
was  only  one  way  by  which  he  could  sustain 
a  high-souled  independence,  and  that  was 
the  course  adopted  in  like  circumstances  by 
Andrew  Marvel — simple  wants,  rigorous 
economy,  a  disregard  of  fine  company,  an 
avoidance  of  expensive  habits.  Now,  this  is 
the  curious  thing  in  Robespierre’s  history. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  tinge  of  pride  in  his 
living  a  life  of  indigence ;  but  in  fairness  it 
is  entitled  to  be  called  an  honest  pride,  when 
we  consider  that  the  means  of  profusion  were 
within  his  reach.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he 
procured  a  humble  lodging  in  the  Marais,  a 
populous  district  in  the  north-eastern  fau¬ 
bourgs  ;  but  it  being  represented  to  him  some 
time  afterwards,  that,  as  a  public  man,  it  was 
'msafe  to  expose  himself  in  a  long  walk  daily 
to  and  from  this  obscure  residence,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord, 
now  marked  No.  396,  opposite  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption.  Here  he  found  a  lodg¬ 
ing  with  M.  Duplay,  a  respectable  but 
humble  cabinet-maker,  who  had  become  at¬ 
tached  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  ; 
and  here  he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  who 
played  an  inferior  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
is  known  in  history  as  "  the  Younger  Robes¬ 
pierre.”  The  selection  of  this  dwelling  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  with  Robespierre’s  notions 
of  economy ;  and  it  suited  his  limited  patri- 
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mony,  which  consisted  of  some  rents  irregu¬ 
larly  paid  by  a  few  small  farmers  of  his 
property  in  Artois.  These  ill-paid  rents, 
with  his  salary  as  a  representatire,  are  said  to 
have  supported  three  persons — himself,  his 
brother,  and  his  sister  ;  and  so  straitened  was 
he  in  circumstances,  that  he  had  to  borrow 
occasionally  from  his  landlord.  Even  with 
all  his  pinching,  be  did  not  make  both  ends 
meet.  We  have  it  on  authority,  that  at  his 
death  he  was  owing  L.  160  ;  a  small  debt  to 
be  incurred  during  a  residence  of  five  years 
in  Paris,  by  a  person  who  figured  as  a  leader 
of  parties  ;  and  the  insignificance  of  this  sum 
attests  his  remarkable  self-denial. 

Lamartine’s  account  of  the  private  life  of 
Robespierre  in  the  house  of  the  Duplays  is 
exceedingly  fascinatmg,  and  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  is  founded  on  well-authorized  facts. 
The  house  of  Duplay,  he  says,  “  was  low, 
and  in  a  court  surrounded  by  sheds  filled 
with  timber  and  plant*,  and  had  almost  a 
rustic  appearance.  It  consisted  of  a  parlor 
opening  to  the  court,  and  communicating 
with  a  sitting-room  that  looked  into  a  small 
garden.  From  the  sitting-room  a  door  led 
into  a  small  study,  in  which  was  a  piano. 
There  was  a  winding-staircase  to  the  first 
floor,  where  the  master  of  the  house  lived, 
and  thence  to  the  apartment  of  Robespierre.” 

Here,  long  acquaintance,  a  common  table, 
and  association  for  several  years,  “converted 
the  hospitality  of  Duplay  into  an  attachment 
that  became  reciprocal.  The  family  of  his 
landlord  became  a  second  family  to  Robes¬ 
pierre,  and  while  they  adopted  his  opinions, 
they  neither  lost  the  simplicity  of  their  man¬ 
ners  nor  neglected  their  religious  observances. 
They  consisted  of  a  father,  mother,  a  son 
yet  a  youth,  and  four  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  twenty-five,  and  the  youngest 
eighteen.  Familiar  with  the  father,  filial 
with  the  mother,  paternal  with  the  son,  ten¬ 
der  and  almost  brotherly  with  the  young 
girls,  he  inspired  and  felt  in  this  small  domes¬ 
tic  circle  all  those  sentiments  that  only  an  ar¬ 
dent  soul  inspires  and  feels  by  spreading 
abroad  its  sympathies.  Love  also  attached 
his  heart,  where  toil,  poverty,  and  retirement 
had  fixed  his  life.  Eldonore  Duplay,  the  el- 
destdaughterof  his  host,  inspired  Robespierre 
with  a  more  serious  attachment  than  her  sis¬ 
ters.  The  feeling,  rather  predilection  than 
passion,  was  more  reasonable  on  the  part  of 
Robespierre,  more  ardent  and  simple  on  the 
part  of  the  young  girl.  This  affection  afford¬ 
ed  him  tenderness  without  torment,  happi¬ 
ness  without  excitement:  it  was  the  love 
adapted  for  a  man  plunged  all  day  in  the 


agitation  of  public  life — a  repose  of  the  heart 
after  mental  fatigue.  He  and  Eldonore  lived 
in  the  same  house  as  a  betrothed  couple,  not 
as  lovers.  Robespierre  had  demanded  the 
young  girl’s  hand  from  her  parents,  and  they 
had  promised  it  to  him. 

“  ‘  The  total  want  of  fortune,’  he  said, 

‘  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  morrow,  preven¬ 
ted  him  from  marrying  her  until  the  destiny 
of  France  was  determined;  but  he  only 
awaited  the  moment  when  the  Revolution 
should  be  concluded,  in  order  to  retire  from 
the  turmoil  and  strife,  marry  her  whom  he 
loved,  go  to  reside  with  her  in  Artois,  on  one 
of  the  farms  he  had  saved  among  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  his  family,  and  there  to  mingle 
his  obscure  happiness  in  the  common  lot  of 
his  family.’ 

“  The  vicissitudes  of  the  fortune,  influence, 
and  popularity  of  Robespierre  effected  no 
change  in  his  simple  mode  of  living.  The 
multitude  came  to  implore  favor  or  life  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  yet  nothing  found  its  way 
within.  The  private  lodging  of  Robespierre 
consisted  of  a  low  chamber,  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a  garret,  above  some  cart-sheds, 
with  the  window  opening  upon  the  roof.  It 
afforded  no  other  prospect  than  the  interior 
of  a  small  court,  resembling  a  wood-store, 
where  the  sounds  of  the  workmen’s  hammers 
and  saws  constantly  resounded,  and  which 
was  continually  traversed  by  Madame  Duplay 
and  her  daughters,  who  there  performed  all 
their  household  duties.  This  chamber  was 
also  separated  from  that  of  the  landlord  by 
a  small  room  common  to  the  family  and  him¬ 
self.  On  the  other  side  were  two  rooms, 
likewise  attics,  which  were  inhabited,  one  by 
the  son  of  the  master  of  the  house,  the  other 
by  Simon  Duplay,  Robespierre’s  secretary, 
and  the  nephew  of  his  host. 

“  The  chamber  of  the  deputy  contained 
ouly  a  wooden  bedstead,  covered  with  blue 
damask  ornamented  with  white  flowers,  a 
table,  and  four  strawbottomed  chairs.  This 
apartment  served  him  at  once  for  a  study 
and  dormitory.  His  papers,  bis  reports,  the 
manuscripts  of  his  discourses,  written,  by 
himself  in  a  regular  but  labored  band,  and 
with  many  marks  of  erasure,  were  placed 
carefully  on  deal-shelves  against  the  wall. 
A  few  chosen  books  were  also  ranged  there¬ 
on.  A  volume  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
or  of  Racine  was  generally  open  upon  his 
table,  and  attested  bis  philosophical  and 
literary  predilections.” 

With  a  mind  continually  on  the  stretch, 
and  concerned  less  or  more  in  all  the  great 
movements  of  the  day,  the  features  of  this. 
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remarkable  personage  “  relaxed  into  absolute 
gaiety  when  in-doors,  at  table,  or  in  the 
evening,  around  the  wood-hre  in  the  humble 
chamt^r  of  the  cabinet-maker.  His  even¬ 
ings  were  all  passed  with  the  family,  in  talk¬ 
ing  over  the  feelings  of  the  day,  the  plana 
of  the  morrow,  the  conspiracies  of  the  aris¬ 
tocrats,  the  dangers  of  the  patriots,  and  the 
prospects  of  public  felicity  after  the  triumph 
of  the  Revolution.  Sometimes  Robespierre, 
who  was  anxious  to  cultivate  the  mind  of  his 
betrothed,  read  to  the  family  aloud,  and  gen¬ 
erally  from  the  tragedies  of  Racine.  He  sel¬ 
dom  went  out  in  the  evening ;  but  two  or 
three  times  a  year  he  escorted  Madame  Dup¬ 
lay  and  her  daughter  to  the  theatre.  On 
other  days,  Robespierre  retired  early  to  his 
chamber,  lay  down,  and  rose  again  at  night 
to  work.  The  innumerable  discourses  he 
had  delivered  in  the  two  national  assemblies, 
and  to  the  Jacobins ;  the  articles  written  for 
his  journal  while  he  had  one ;  the  still  more 
numerous  manuscripts  of  speeches  which  he 
had  prepared,  but  never  delivered ;  the 
studied  style  so  remarkable  ;  the  indefatig¬ 
able  corrections  marked  with  his  pen  upon 
the  manuscripts — attest  his  watchings  and 
bis  determination. 

“  His  only  relaxations  were  solitary  walks 
in  imitation  of  bis  model,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  His  sole  companion  in  these  per¬ 
ambulations  was  his  great  dog,  which  slept 
at  his  chamber-door,  and  always  followed 
him  when  he  went  out.  This  colossal  ani¬ 
mal,  well  known  in  the  district,  was  called 
Brount.  Robespierre  was  much  attached  to 
him,  and  constantly  played  with  him.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  on  a  Sunday,  all  the  family  left 
Paris  with  Robespierre ;  and  the  politician, 
once  more  the  man,  amused  himself  with  the 
mother,  the  sisters,  and  the  brother  of  Eldo- 
nore  in  the  wood  of  Versailles  or  of  Issy.” 
Strange  contradiction !  The  man  who  is  thus 
described  as  so  amiable,  so  gentle,  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  humble  pleasures  of  an  obscure 
family  circle,  went  forth  duly  on  a  self-im¬ 
posed  mission  of  turbulence  and  terror.  Let 
us  follow  him  to  the  scene  of  his  avocations. 
Living  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  he  might  be 
seen  every  morning  on  his  way,  by  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  which  led  to  the  rooms  of 
the  National  Assembly,  or  Convention,  as 
the  legislative  body  was  called  after  the  de¬ 
position  of  Louis  XVI.  The  house  so  occu¬ 
pied,  was  situated  on  a  spot  now  covered  by 
the  Rue  Riroli,  opposite  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  In  connection  with  it,  were  seve¬ 
ral  apartments  used  by  committees;  and  there, 
by  the  leading  members  of  the  House,  the 
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actual  business  of  the  nation  was  for  a  long 
time  conducted.  It  was  by  the  part  he 
played  in  one  of  these  formidable  committees, 
that  of  “  Public  Safety” — more  properly, 
public  insecurity — that  he  becomes  charge¬ 
able  with  his  manifold  crimes.  For  the  com¬ 
mission  of  these  atrocities,  however,  he  held 
himself  to  be  entirely  excused ;  and  how  he 
could  possibly  entertain  any  such  notion,  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  notice. 

The  action  of  the  Revolution  was  in  the 
hands  of  three  parties,  into  which  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  divided — namely,  the  Montag- 
nards,  the  Girondists,  and  the  Plaine.  The 
last  mentioned  were  a  comparatively  harmless 
set  of  persons,  who  acted  as  a  neutral  body, 
and  leaned  one  way  or  the  other  according  to 
their  convictions,  but  whose  votes  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  obtain.  Between  the  Montagnards 
and  the  Girondists  there  was  no  distinct 
difference  of  principle — both  were  keen  re¬ 
publicans  and  levellers  ;  but  in  carrying  out 
their  views,  the  Montagnards  were  the  most 
violent  and  unscrupulous.  The  Girondists 
expected  that,  after  a  little  preliminary 
harshness,  the  Republic  would  be  establish¬ 
ed  in  a  pacific  manner ;  by  the  force,  it  may 
be  called,  of  philosophic  conviction  spread¬ 
ing  through  society.  They  were  thus  the 
moderates.;  yet  their  moderation  was  un¬ 
fortunately  ill  manifested.  At  the  outset, 
they  countenanced  the  disgraceful  mobbings 
of  the  royal  family  ;  they  gloried  in  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  humil¬ 
iation  of  the  king;  and  only  began  to  ex¬ 
press  fears  that  tilings  were  going  too  far, 
when  massacre  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  guillotine  assumed  the  character  of 
a  national  institution.  They  were  finally  borne 
down,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  superior  en¬ 
ergy  and  audacity  of  their  opponents ;  and 
all  perished  one  way  or  other  in  the  bloody 
struggle.  Few  pity  them. 

\Ve  need  hardly  recall  the  fact,  that  the 
discussions  in  the  Convention  were  greatly 
influenced  by  tumultuary  movements  out  of 
doors.  At  a  short  distance,  were  two  poli¬ 
tical  clubs,  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers, 
and  there  every  thing  was  debated  and  de¬ 
termined  on.  Of  these  notorious  clubs,  the 
most  uncompromising  was  the  Jacobins;  con¬ 
sequently,  its  principal  members  were  to  be 
found  among  the  party  of  the  Montagnards. 
During  the  hottest  time  of  the  Revolution, 
the  three  men  most  distinguished  as  Montag¬ 
nards  and  Jacobins  were  Marat,  Danton,  and 
Robespierre.  Mirabeau,  the  orator  of  the 
Revolution,  had  already  disappeared,  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  die  naturally,  before  the 
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practice  of  mataal  cruillotining  waa  establish¬ 
ed.  After  him,  Vergniaud,  the  leader  of 
the  Girondists,  was  perhaps  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  sneaker ;  and  till  his  fall,  he  possessed  a 
commanding  influence  in  the  Convention. 
Danton  was  likewise  a  speaker  of  vast  power, 
and  from  his  towering  figure,  he  seemed  like 
a  giant  among  pigmies.  Marat  might  be 
termed  the  representative  of  the  kennel.  He 
was  a  low  demagogue,  flaunting  in  rags, 
dirty,  and  venomous :  he  was  always  calling 
out  for  more  blood,  as  if  the  grand  deside¬ 
ratum  was  the  annihilation  of  mankind. 
Among  the  extreme  men,  Robespierre,  by 
his  eloquence,  his  artifice,  and  his  Md  coun¬ 
sels,  contrived  to  maintain  his  position.  This 
was  no  easy  matter,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
remain  firm  and  unfaltering  in  every  emer¬ 
gency.  He,  like  the  others  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  was  constantly  impelled  forward  by 
the  cluhs,  but  more  so  by  the  incessant  cla¬ 
mors  of  the  mob.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
sat  at  the  Commune,  a  crew  of  blood-thirsty 
villains,  headed  by  Hebert ;  and  tbU  mis¬ 
creant,  with  his  armed  sections,  accompanied 
by  paid  female  furies,  beset  the  Convention, 
and  carried  measures  of  severity  by  sheer 
intimidation.  Let  it  further  be  remembered 
that,  in  1793,  France  was  kept  in  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  invasion  by  the  Allies  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  army  of  emi- 

Knt  noblesse  under  the  command  of  Condd. 

!  hovering  of  these  forces  on  the  frontiers, 
and  their  occasional  successes,  produced  a 
constant  alarm  of  counter  revolution,  which 
was  believed  to  be  instigated  by  secret  in¬ 
triguers  in  tbe  very  heart  of  the  Convention. 
It  was  alleged  by  Robespierre  in  his  greatest 
orations,  that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  de¬ 
pended  on  keeping  up  a  wholesome  state  of 
terror;  and  that  all  who,  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree,  leaned  towards  clemency,  sanctioned 
the  work  of  intriguers,  and  ought,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  he  proscribed.  By  such  harangues 
— in  the  main,  miserable  sophistry — he  ac¬ 
quired  prodigious  popularity,  and  was  in 
fact  irresistible. 

Thus  was  legalized  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
which,  founded  in  false  reasoning  and  insane 
fears,  we  must,  nevertheless,  look  back  upon 
as  a  thing,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  re¬ 
concilable  with  a  sense  of  duty ;  inasmuch 
as  even  while  signing  warrants  for  transfer¬ 
ring  hundreds  of  people  to  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Tribunal — which  was  equivalent  to  send¬ 
ing  them  to  the  scaffold — Robespierre  imag¬ 
ined  that  he  was  acting  throughout  under  a 
^clear,  an  imperious  necessity :  only  ridding 
society  of  the  elements  that  disturbed  its 


purity  and  tranquillity.  Stupendous  halluci¬ 
nation !  And  did  this  fanatic  really  feel  no 
pang  of  conscience?  That  will  afterwards 
engage  our  consideration.  Frequently,  he 
was  called  on  to  proscribe  and  execute  bis 
most  intimate  friends ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  personal  consideration  ever  stayed 
his  proceedings.  First,  he  swept  away  Roy¬ 
alists  and  aristocrats ;  next  be  sacrificed  the 
Girondists ;  last,  he  came  to  his  companion- 
jacobins.  Accusing  Danton  and  his  friends 
of  a  tendency  to  moderation,  he  had  the 
dexterity  to  get  them  proscribed  and  behead¬ 
ed.  When  Danton  was  seized,  he  could 
hardly  credit  his  senses :  he  who  had  long 
felt  himself  sure  of  being  one  day  dictator 
by  public  acclamation,  and  to  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  that  dreamer,  Robespierre,  was 
most  humiliating.  But  Robespierre  would 
not  dare  to  put  kim  to  death  !  Grave  mis¬ 
calculation  !  He  was  immolated  like  tbe 
rest ;  tbe  crowd  looking  on  with  indifference. 
Along  with  him  perished  Camille  Desmou¬ 
lins,  a  young  man  of  letters,  and  a  Jacobin, 
but  convicted  of  advocating  clemency.  Ro¬ 
bespierre  was  one  of  Camille’s  private  and 
most  valued  friends ;  he  had  been  his  instruct¬ 
or  in  politics,  and  had  become  one  of  tbe 
trustees  under  his  marriage- settlement.  Ro¬ 
bespierre  visited  at  the  bouse  of  his  proiegi  ; 
chatted  with  the  young  and  handsome 
Madame  Desmoulins  at  her  parties ;  and 
frequently  dandled  the  little  Horace  Des¬ 
moulins  on  his  knee,  and  let  him  play  with 
his  bunch  of  seals.  Yet  because  they  were 
adherents  of  Danton,  he  sent  husband  and 
wife  to  the  scaffold  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other!  What  eloquent  and  touching 
appeals  were  made  to  old  recollections  by 
the  mother  of  Madame  Desmoulins.  Robes¬ 
pierre  was  reminded  of  little  Horace,  and  of 
bis  duty  as  a  family  guardian.  All  would 
not  do.  His  heart  was  marble ;  and  so  the 
wretched  pair  were  guillotined.  Camille’s 
letter  to  his  wife,  the  night  before  he  was 
led  to  the  scaffold,  cannot  be  read  without 
emotion.  He  died  with  a  lock  of  her  hair 
clasped  convulsively  in  his  hand. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  to  some  extent 
all  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  views, 
Robespierre  bethought  himself  of  acting  a 
new  part  in  public  affairs,  calculated,  as  he 
thought,  to  dignify  the  Republic.  Chau- 
mette,  a  mean  confederate  of  Hebert,  and  a 
mouth-piece  of  the  rabble,  had,  by  consent 
of  the  Convention,  established  Paganism,  or 
the  worship  of  Reason,  as  the  national  re¬ 
ligion.  Robespierre  never  gave  his  approv¬ 
al  to  this  outrage,  and  took  tbe  earliest  op- 
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portunlty  of  rotoring  the  worship  of  the 
Supreme.  It  is  said,  that  of  all  the  mis¬ 
sions  with  which  he  believed  himself  to  be 
charged,  the  highest,  the  holiest  in  his  eyes, 
was  the  regeneration  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people :  to  unite  heaven  and 
earth  by  this  bond  of  a  faith  which  the  Re¬ 
public  had  broken,  was  for  him  the  end,  the 
consummation  of  tbo  Revolution.  In  one  of 
his  paroxysms,  he  delivered  an  address  to 
the  Convention,  which  induced  them  to  pass 
a  law,  acknowledging  the  existence  of  God, 
and  ordaining  a  public  festival  to  inaugurate 
the  new  religion.  This  fete  took  place  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1794.  Robespierre  headed 
the  procession  to  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  and 
he  seemed  on  the  occasion  to  luive  at  length 
reached  the  grand  realization  of  all  his  hopes 
and  desires.  From  this  coup  de  theatre  he 
returned  home,  magnihed  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  but  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Convention.  His  conduct  had  been  too  much 
that  of  one  whose  next  step  was  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  throne,  with  himself  as  its 
occupant.  By  Fouch4,  Tallien,  Collot-d’  Her- 
bois,  and  some  others,  he  was  now  thwarted 
in  all  his  schemes.  His  wish  was  to  close 
the  Reign  of  Terror  and  allow  the  new  moral 
world  to  begin ;  for  his  late  access  of  de¬ 
votional  feeling  had,  in  reality,  disposed  him 
to  adopt  benign  and  clement  measures.  But 
to  arrest  carnage  was  now  beyond  his  power ; 
he  had  invoked  a  demon  which  would  not  be 
laid.  Assailed  by  calumny,  he  made  the 
Convention  resound  with  his  speeches ;  spoke 
of  fresh  proscriptions  to  put  down  intrigue : 
and  spread  universal  alarm  among  the  mem¬ 
bers.  In  spite  of  the  most  magniloquent 
orations,  he  saw  that  his  power  was  nearly 
gone.  Sick  at  heart,  he  began  to  absent 
himself  from  committees,  which  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  send  to  the  scaffold  numbers  whose 
obscure  rank  should  have  saved  them  from 
suspicion  or  vengeance. 

At  this  juncture,  Robespierre  was  earnest¬ 
ly  entreat^  by  one  of  bis  more  resolute  ad¬ 
herents,  St.  Just,  to  play  a  bold  game  for 
the  dictatorship,  which  he  represented  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  Republic  from 
anarchy.  Anonymous  letters  to  the  same 
effect  also  poured  in  upon  him ;  and  prog¬ 
nostics  of  his  greatness,  uttered  by  an  ob¬ 
scure  fortune-teller,  were  listened  to  by  the 
great  demagogue  with  something  like  super¬ 
stitious  respect.  But  for  this  personal  ele¬ 
vation  he  was  not  prepared.  Pacing  up  and 
down  his  apartment,  and  striking  bis  fore¬ 
head  with  his  hand,  he  candidly  acknowledged 
that  he«was  not  made  for  power ;  while  the 


bare  idea  of  doing  anything  to  endanger  the 
Republic  amounted,  in  his  mind,  to  a  species 
of  sacrilege.  At  this  crisis  in  his  fate, 
therefore,  he  temporised  ;  he  sought  peace, 
if  not  consolation,  in  solitude.  He  took  long 
walks  in  the  woods,  where  he  spent  boors 
seated  on  the  ground,  or  leaning  against  a 
tree,  his  face  buried  in  bis  hands,  or  earnest¬ 
ly  bent  on  the  surrounding  natural  objects. 
What  was  the  precise  tenor  of  his  medi¬ 
tations,  it  would  be  deeply  interesting  to 
know.  Did  the  great  promoter  of  the  Invo¬ 
lution  ponder  on  the  failure  of  his  aspirations 
after  a  state  of  human  |>erfectibility  ?  Was 
he  torn  by  remorse  on  seeing  rise  up,  in  im¬ 
agination,  the  thousands  of  innocent  indivi¬ 
duals  whom,  in  vindication  of  a  theory,  he 
had  consigned  to  an  ignominious  ana  violent 
death,  yet  whose  removal  had,  politically 
s{)eaking,  proved  altogether  fruitless  ? 

It  is  the  more  general  belief  that,  in  these 
solitary  rambles,  Robespierre  was  preparing 
an  oration,  which,  as  be  thought,  should 
silence  all  his  enemies,  and  restore  him  to 
parliamentary  favor.  A  month  was  devoted 
to  this  rhetorical  effort ;  and,  unknown  to 
him,  during  that  interval  all  parties  coalesced, 
and  adopted  the  resolution  to  treat  his 
oration  when  it  came  with  contempt,  and,  at 
all  hazards,  to  have  him  proscribed.  The 
great  day  came,  July  26  (8th  Thermidor), 
1794.  Ilis  8p>eech,  which  he  read  from  a 
paper,  was  delivered  in  his  best  style — in 
vain.  It  was  received  with  yells  and  boot¬ 
ings;  and,  with  dismay,  he  retired  to  the 
Jacobins,  to  deliver  it  over  again — as  if  to 
seek  support  among  a  more  subservient  au¬ 
dience.  Next  day,  on  entering  the  Convent- 
tion,  he  was  openly  accused  by  Tallien  and 
Biilaud-Varennes  gf  aspiring  to  despotic 
power.  A  scene  of  tumult  ensued,  and, 
amid  cries  of  doicn  with  the  tyrant !  a  writ 
for  his  committal  to  prison  was  drawn  out. 
It  must  be  considered  a  fine  trait  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Robespierre  the  younger,  that  he 
begged  to  be  included  in  the  same  decree  of 
proscription  with  his  brother.  This  wish 
was  readily  granted  ;  and  St.  Just,  Couthon 
(who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  was 
always  carried  about  in  an  arm  chair),  and 
Le  Bas,  were  added  to  the  number  of  the 
proscribed.  Rescued,  however,  from  the 
gendarmes  by  an  insurrectionary  force,  head¬ 
ed  by  Barras,  Robespierre  and  his  colleagues 
were  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  Here,  during  the  night,  earnest 
consultations  were  held  ;  and  the  adherents 
of  Robespierre  implored  him  in  desperation, 
as  the  last  chance  of  safety  for  them  all,  to 
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address  a  rousing  proclamation  to  the  sec- 
Uons.  At  length  yielding  unwillingly  to  these 
frantic  appeals,  he  commenced  writing  the 
required  address:  and  it  was  while  sub¬ 
scribing  bis  name  to  this  seditious  document, 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  Convention  burst  in 
upon  him,  and  he  was  shot  through  the  jaw 
by  one  of  the  gendarmes.  At  the  same 
moment,  Le  Bas  shot  himself  through  the 
heart.  All  were  made  prisoners,  and  car¬ 
ried  off — the  dead  body  of  Le  Bas  not  ex¬ 
cepted. 

•  •  •  * 

While  residing  for  a  short  time  in  Paris  in 
1849,  we  were  one  day  conducted  by  a  friend 
to  a  large  house,  with  an  air  of  faded  gran¬ 
deur,  in  the  eastern  faubourgs,  which  had 
belonged  to  an  aged  republican,  recently  de¬ 
ceased.  He  wished  me  to  examine  a  literary 
curiosity,  which  was  to  be  seen  among  other 
relics  of  the  great  Revolution.  The  curiosity 
in  question  was  the  proclamation,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Robespierre,  to  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  inscribing  his  signature,  when 
assaulted  and  made  prisoner  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  It  was  a  small  piece  of  paper,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  glass-frame ;  and,  at  this  distance 
of  lime,  could  not  fail  to  excite  an  interest  in 
visitors.  The  few  lines  of  writing,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  stirring  words :  “  Courage,  mes 
compatriotes  /”  ended  with  only  a  part  of  the 
subscription.  The  letters.  Robes,  were  all 
that  were  appended,  and  were  followed  by 
a  blur  of  the  pen  ;  while  the  lower  part  of 
the  paper  showed  certain  discolorations,  as 
if  made  by  drops  of  blood.  And  so  this  was 
the  last  surviving  token  of  the  notorious 
Robespierre !  It  is  somewhat  curious,  that 
no  historian  seems  to  be  aware  of  its  exist¬ 
ence. 

***** 

Stretched  on  a  table  in  one  of  the  ante¬ 
rooms  of  the  Convention ;  his  head  leaning 
against  a  chair ;  his  fractured  jaw  supported 
by  a  handkerchief  passed  round  the  top  of 
bis  head  ;  a  glass  with  vinegar  and  a  sponge 
at  his  side  to  moisten  his  feverish  lips ; 
speechless  and  almost  motionless,  yet  con¬ 
scious  ! — there  lay  Robespierre — the  clerks, 
who,  a  few  days  ago,  had  cringed  before  him, 
now  amusing  themselves  by  pricking  him 
with  their  penknives,  and  coarsely  jesting 
over  his  fall.  Great  crowds,  likewise,  flocked 
to  see  him  while  in  this  undignifled  posture, 
and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  vilest  ex¬ 
pressions  of  hatred  and  abuse.  The  mental 
agony  which  he  must  have  experienced  dur¬ 
ing  this  humiliating  exhibition,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  increased  on  bearing  himself  made 


the  object  of  unsparing  and  boisterous  de¬ 
clamations  from  the  adjoining  tribune. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  (July 
28),  the  prisoners  were  placed  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  at  six,  the  whole 
were  tied  in  carts,  the  dead  body  of  Le  Bas 
included,  and  conducted  to  execution.  To 
this  wretched  band  were  added  the  whole 
family  of  the  Duplays,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mother ;  she  having  been  strangled  the 
revious  night  by  female  furies,  who  had 
roken  into  her  house,  and  hung  her  to  the 
iron  rods  of  her  bedstead.  They  were  guilt¬ 
less  of  any  political  crime ;  but  their  private 
connection  with  the  principal  object  of  pro¬ 
scription  was  considered  to  be  sufficient  for 
their  condemnation.  The  circumstance  of 
these  individuals  being  involved  in  his  fate, 
could  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of 
Robespierre’s  reflections.  As  the  dismal  cor- 
tige  wended  its  way  along  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nord,  he  was  loaded  with  imprecations  by 
women  whose  husbands  he  had  destroyed, 
and  the  shouts  of  children,  whom  he  had  de¬ 
prived  of  parents,  were  the  last  sounds  heard 
by  him  on  earth.  Yet  he  betrayed  not  the 
slightest  emotion — perhaps  be  only  pitied 
the  ignorance  of  his  persecutors.  In  the 
midst  of  the  feelings  of  a  misunderstood  and 
martyred  man,  his  head  dropped  into  the 
basket  I 

These  few  facts  and  observations  respect¬ 
ing  the  career  of  Robespierre,  enable  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  his  char¬ 
acter.  The  man  was  a  bigot.  A  perfect 
Republic  was  his  faith,  his  religion.  To  in¬ 
tegrity,  perseverance,  and  extraordinary  self- 
denial  under  temptation,  be  united  only  a 
sanguine  temperament  and  moderate  abilities 
for  the  working-out  of  a  mistaken  principle. 
Honest  and  xealous  in  his  purpose,  his  con¬ 
duct  was  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  all 
religious  persecutors — sparing  no  pain  or 
blo^shed  to  accomplish  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  good  end.  Let  us  grant  that  he  was 
a  monomaniac,  the  question  remains  as  to 
his  general  accountability.  If  he  is  to  be 
acquitted  on  the  score  of  insanity,  who  is  to 
be  judged  ?  Not  so  are  we  to  exempt  great 
criminals  from  punishment  and  obl^uy. 
Robespierre  knew  thoroughly  what  he  was 
about ;  and  far  as  he  was  misled  in  his  mo¬ 
tives,  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  his 
actions.  Before  entering  on  the  desperate 
enterprise  of  demolishing  all  existing  institu¬ 
tions,  with  the  hope  of  reconstructing  the 
social  fabric,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  assured 
that  his  aims  were  practicable,  and  that  he 
was  himself  authorised  to  think  and  act  for 
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the  whole  of  menkind,  or  specially  commU- 
sioned  to  kill  and  terrify  into  his  doctrines. 
Instead  of  this,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  had  formed  any  distinct  scheme  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  td  take  the  place  of  that  which  ho 
had  aided  in  destroying.  All  we  learn  is,  that 
there  hovered  in  bU  mind's  eye  some  vague 
Utopia,  in  which  public  affairs  would  go  on 
very  much  of  themselves,  through  the  mere 
force  of  universal  Benevolence,  liberated  from 
the  bosom  of  Nature.  For  his  folly  and  au- 
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dacity  in  nourishing  so  wild  a  theory,  and 
still  more  for  the  reckless  butcheries  by  which 
he  sought  to  bring  it  into  operation,  we 
must,  on  a  review  of  his  whole  character, 
adhere  to  the  popular  belief  on  the  subject. 
Acquitted,  as  he  must  necessarily  be,  of  the 
charge  of  personal  ambition,  he  was  still  a 
monster,  only  the  more  dangerous  and  de¬ 
testable  for  justifying  murder  on  the  ground 
of  principle. 


From  8k  MmgaiiBO. 

PICTURES  OF  SWEDEN.* 


A  piCTURK  in  words  must  needs  be  a  po¬ 
etical  description.  Sucb,  accordingly,  is  the 
character  of  these  sketches  of  Swedish  life 
and  scenery  by  the  Danish  poet,  Andersen. 
He  depicts  only  objects  of  poetical  interest 
— scenes  of  natural  grandeur,  historical  insti¬ 
tutions,  buildings  of  ancient  date  and  dignity, 
spots  of  pastoral  beauty  and  seclusion — and 
of  these,  little  is  presented  save  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  they  severally  excited  in  himself. 
Legends  and  historic  incidents  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  delineation,  but  everything  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  lights  and  shades  of  fancy, 
and  is  colored  by  the  hues  of  poetic  feeling. 
Sentiment  rather  than  observaUon  would 
seem  to  be  the  author’s  tendency.  His  book 
will  have  few  charms  for  those  very  “  prac- 
rical”  people  who  delight  only  in  “  facts.” 
There  is  nothing  of  what  is  called  “  useful 
information”  in  the  whole  work.  It  is  a 
record  and  illustration  of  the  beautiful. 

Behold  the  intending  traveller,  brooding 
over  the  thoughts  and  fancies  which  a  de¬ 
lightful  spring  time  has  qmckened  in  his 
brain,  and  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
rambling  inclination.  The  sunshine  of  the 
lengthening  day  sheds  gladness  within  his 
mind,  and  solicits  him  with  gentle  promises 
to  go  abroad  and  see  the  world.  The  birds 
warble,  and  he  essays  to  interpret  their  song ; 

*“  Pictures  of  Sweden.”  By  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  Author  of  “The  Improvisatore,”  Ac. 
Bentley,  London 


and  thus  he  reproduces  it  in  a  free  trans¬ 
lation  : — 

“  *  Get  on  my  back,’  says  the  stork,  our 
green  island’s  sacred  bird,  ‘and  1  will  carry 
thee  over  the  Sound.  Sweden  also  has 
fresh  and  fragrant  beech  woods,  green  mead¬ 
ows  and  corn-fields.  In  Scavia,  with  the 
flowering  apple-trees  behind  the  peasant’s 
bouse,  you  will  think  that  you  are  still  in 
Denmark.* 

“  ‘  Fly  with  me,’  says  the  swallow  ;  ‘  I  fly 
over  Holland’s  mountain-ridge,  where  the 
beech-trees  cease  to  grow  ;  I  fly  further 
towards  the  north  than  the  stork.  You  shall 
see  the  vegetable  mould  pass  over  into 
rocky  ground ;  see  snug,  neat  towns,  old 
churches  and  mansions,  where  all  is  good  and 
comfortable,  where  the  family  st^d  in  a 
circle  around  the  table,  and  say  grace  at 
meals,  where  the  least  of  the  children  says 
a  prayer,  and  morning  and  evening  sings  a 

f)salm.  I  have  heard  it,  I  have  seen  it,  when 
ittle,  from  my  nest  under  the  eaves.’ 

“  ‘  Come  with  me !  come  with  me !’  screams 
the  restless  sea-gull,  and  flies  in  an  expecting 
circle.  ‘Come  with  me  to  the  Skjargaards, 
where  rocky  isles  by  thousands,  with  fir  and 
pine,  lie  like  flower-beds  along  the  coast; 
where  the  fishermen  draw  the  well-filled 
nets !’ 

“  ‘  Rest  thee  between  our  extended  wings,’ 
sing  the  wild  swans.  ‘  Let  us  bear  thee  up 
to  the  great  lakes,  the  perpetually  roaring 
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elv8  (rivers),  that  rush  on  with  arrowy  swift¬ 
ness  ;  where  the  oak  forest  has  long  cea.sed, 
and  the  birch-tree  becomes  stunted.  Rest 
thee  between  our  extended  wings :  we  fly 
up  to  Sulitelma,  the  island’s  eye,  as  the 
mountain  is  called ;  we  fly  from  the  vernal 
green  valley,  up  over  the  snow-drifts,  to  the 
mountain’s  top,  where  thou  canst  see  the 
North  Sea,  on  yonder  side  of  Norway.  We 
fly  to  Jemteland,  where  the  rocky  moun¬ 
tains  are  high  and  blue ;  where  the  Foss 
roars  and  rushes.  Up  to  the  deep,  cold¬ 
running  waters,  where  the  midsummer  sun 
does  not  set ;  where  the  rosy  hue  of  eve  is 
that  of  mom.’  ” 

That  is  the  bird’s  song,  according  to  our 
poet’s  interpretation.  However,  he  declines 
to  sit  upon  the  stork’s  back,  or  between  the 
wings  of  the  wild  swans.  “  We  will  go  for¬ 
ward,”  says  he,  *'  with  steam,  and  with  horses 
— yes,  also  on  our  own  legs,  and  glance  now 
and  then  from  reality,  over  the  fence  into 
the  region  of  thought,  which  is  always  our 
near  neighborhood;  pluck  a  flower  or  a  leaf, 
to  be  placed  in  the  note-book — for  it  sprung 
out  during  our  journey’s  flight:  we  fly  and 
we  sing.  •  •  Sweden  !  thou  land  of  deep 
feeling,  of  heart- felt  songs;  home  of  the 
limpid  eivs,  where  the  wild  swans  sing  in  the 
gleam  of  the  Northern  Lights ;  thou  land,  on 
whose  deep,  still  lakes,  Scandinavia’s  fairy 
builds  her  colonnades,  and  leads  her  battling, 
shadowy  host  over  the  icy  mirror  !  Glorious 
Sweden,  with  thy  fragrant  Linnaeus,  with 
Jenny’s  soul-enlivening  songs !  to  thee  will  we 
fly  with  the  stork  and  the  swallow,  with  the 
restless  sea-gull  and  the  wild  swans,  lliy 
birch-woods  exhale  refreshing  fragrance  un¬ 
der  their  sober,  bending  branches;  on  the 
tree’s  white  stem  the  harp  shall  hang :  the 
North’s  summer  wind  shall  whistle  therein !” 

Even  so.  In  reading  these  pages  we  have 
seemed  to  hear  it — that  gentle  summer 
wind,  breathing  a  mild.  Northern  poetry. 
And  now  we  will  take  the  reader  to  some  of 
the  choicest  spots  which  the  poet  visited, 
and  he  shall  see  how  pleasantly  and  sweetly 
they  are  pictured.  Let  us  go  to  old  Vad- 
stene — a  place  of  ancient  palaces,  and  of  a 
flourishing  convent,  where  once  the  good  St. 
Bridget  ruled,  and  in  whose  decayed  and 
dilapidated  sacristy,  it  is  said,  her  iMnes  are 
now  resting. 

“  In  Sweden,”  says  our  author,  "  it  is  not 
only  in  the  country,  but  even  in  several  of 
the  provincial  towns,  that  one  sees  whole 
houses  of  grass-turf,  or  with  roofs  of  grass- 
turf  ;  and  some  are  so  low  that  one  might 
easily  sprmg  up  to  the  roof,  and  sit  on  the 


fresh  green  sward.  In  the  earl}’  spring, 
whilst  the  fields  are  still  covered  with  snow, 
but  which  is  melted  on  the  roof,  the  latter  af¬ 
fords  the  first  announcement  of  spring,  with 
the  young  sprouting  grass  where  the  spar¬ 
row  twitters  :  *  Spring  comes !’ 

“  Between  Montola  and  Vadstene,  c^ose 
by  the  high  road,  stands  a  grass-turf  house 
— one  of  the  most  picturesque.  It  has  but 
one  window,  broader  than  it  is  high,  and  a 
wild  rose- branch  forms  the  curtain  outside. 

**  We  see  it  in  the  spring.  The  roof  is  so 
delightfully  fresh  with  grass,  it  has  quite  the 
tint  of  velvet ;  and  close  to  it  is  the  chimney, 
nay,  even  a  cherry-tree  grows  out  of  its  side, 
now  full  of  flowers;  the  wind  shakes  the 
leaves  down  on  a  little  lamb  that  is  tethered 
to  the  chimney.  It  is  the  only  lamb  of  the 
family.  The  old  dame,  who  lives  here,  lifts  it 
up  to  its  place  herself  in  the  morning,  and  lifts 
it  down  again  in  the  evening,  to  give  it  a 
place  in  the  room.  The  roof  can  just  bear 
the  little  lamb,  but  not  more — this  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  certainty.  Last  autumn — 
and  at  that  time  the  grass-turf  roofs  are 
covered  with  flowers,  mostly  blue  and  yellow, 
the  Swedish  colors — there  grew  here  a  flower 
of  a  rare  kind.  It  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  professor,  who,  on  his  botanical  tour, 
came  past  here.  The  professor  was  quickly 
up  on  the  roof,  and  just  as  quick  was  one  of 
his  booted  legs  through  it,  and  so  was  the 
other  leg,  and  then  half  of  the  professor  him¬ 
self — that  part  where  the  head  does  not  sit ; 
and  as  the  house  had  no  ceiling,  his  legs 
hovered  right  over  the  old  dame’s  head,  and 
that  in  very  close  contact.  But  now  the 
roof  is  again  whole ;  the  fresh  grass  grows 
where  learning  sank  ;  the  little  lamb  bleats 
up  there,  and  the  old  dame  stands  beneath 
in  the  door-way,  with  folded  hands,  with  a 
smile  on  her  mouth,  rich  in  remembrances, 
legends  and  songs  ;  rich  in  her  only  lamb  on 
which  the  cherry-tree  strews  its  flower-blos¬ 
soms  in  the  warm  spring  sun. 

"  As  a  background  to  this  picture  lies  the 
Vettern — the  Wtomless  lake,  as  the  com¬ 
monalty  believe — with  its  transparent  water, 
its  sea-like  waves,  and  in  calm,  with  '  Heyr- 
ing,’  or  fata  morgana,  on  its  steel-like  surface. 
We  see  Vadstene  palace  and  town,  ‘  the  city 
of  the  dead,’  as  a  Swedish  author  has  called 
it — Sweden’s  Herculaneum,  reminiscence’s 
city.  The  grass-turf  house  must  be  our  box, 
whence  we  see  the  rich  mementoes  pass 
before  us — memorials  from  the  chronicle  of 
kings,  and  the  love  songs  that  still  live  with 
the  old  dame,  who  stands  in  her  low  house 
there,  where  the  lamb  crops  the  grass  on 
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the  roof.  We  hear  her,  and  we  see  with 
her  eyes  ;  we  go  from  the  grass- turf  houses, 
where  poor  women  sit  and  make  lace,  once 
the  celebrated  work  of  the  rich  nuns  here  in 
the  cloister’s  wealthy  time. 

“  How  still,  solitary,  and  grass-grown  are 
these  streets!  We  stop  by  an  old  wall, 
mouldy  green  for  centuries  already.  Within 
it  stood  the  cloister ;  now  there  is  but  one  of 
its  wings  remaining.  There,  within  that  now 
poor  garden,  still  bloom  Saint  Bridget’s  leek, 
and  once  rare  flowers.  King  John  and  the 
Abbess,  Ana  Gylte,  wandered  one  evening 
there,  and  the  king  cunningly  asked  :  '  If  the 
maidens  in  the  cloister  were  never  tempted 
by  love  V  and  the  abbess  answered,  as  she 
pointed  to  a  bird  that  just  then  flew  over 
them  :  ‘  It  may  happen.  One  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  the  bird  from  flying  over  the  garden ; 
but  one  may  surely  prevent  it  from  building 
its  nest  there !’ 

“Thus  thought  the  pious  Abbess,  and 
there  have  been  sisters  who  thought  and 
acted  like  her.  But  it  is  quite  as  sure,  that  in 
the  same  garden  there  sto^  a  pear-tree,called 
the  tree  of  death  ;  and  the  legend  says  of  it, 
that  whoever  approached  and  plucked  its 
fruit  would  soon  die.  Red  and  yellow  pears 
weighed  down  its  branches  to  the  ground. 
The  trunk  was  unusually  large;  the  grass 
grew  high  round  it,  and  many  a  morning  was 
it  seen  trodden  down.  Who  had  been  there 
during  the  night? 

“  A  storm  arose  one  evening  from  the  lake, 
and  the  next  morning  the  large  tree  was 
found  thrown  down  ;  the  trunk  was  broken, 
and  out  of  it  there  rolled  infants’  bones — the 
white  bones  of  murdered  children  lay  shining 
on  the  grass. 

“  The  pious  but  love-sick  sister,  Ingrid, 
this  Vadstene’s  Heloise,  writes  to  her  heart’s 
beloved.  Axel  Nilsun — for  the  chronicles 
have  preserved  it  for  us : — ‘  The  brothers 
and  sisters  amuse  themselves  in  play,  drink 
wine,  and  dance  with  one  another  in  the 
garden.’ 

“  These  words  may  explain  to  us  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  pear-tree :  one  is  led  to  think  of 
the  orgies  of  the  nun- phantoms  in  *  Robert  le 
Diable,’  the  daughters  of  sin,  on  consecrated 
ground.  But  ‘judge  not.  lest  ye  be  judged.’ 
We  will  read  sister  Ingrid’s  letter,  sent  se¬ 
cretly  to  him  she  truly  loved.  In  it  lies  the 
history  of  many,  clear  and  human  to  us  : — 

“  ‘  1  dare  not  confess  to  any  other  than  to 
thee,  that  I  am  not  able  to  repeat  my  Ave 
Maria,  or  read  my  Paternoster,  without  call¬ 
ing  thee  to  mind.  Nay,  even  in  the  Mass 
itself,  thy  comely  face  appears,  and  oar  af¬ 


fectionate  intercourse  returns  to  me.  It  seems 
to  me  that  1  cannot  confess  to  any  other 
human  being — the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Bridget, 
and  the  whole  host  of  Heaven,  will  perhaps 
punish  me  for  it.  But  thou  knowest  well, 
my  heart’s  beloved,  that  I  have  never  con¬ 
sented  with  my  free-will  to  these  rules.  My 
parents,  it  Is  true,  have  placed  my  body  in 
this  prison,  but  the  heart  cannot  so  soon 
be  weaned  from  the  world.’ 

“  How  touching  is  the  distress  of  young 
hearts  !  It  offers  itself  to  us  from  the  mouldy 
parchment,  it  resounds  in  old  songs.  Beg 
the  grey-haired  old  dame  in  the  grass-turf 
house  to  sing  to  thee  of  the  young,  heavy 
sorrow  ;  of  the  saving  angel — and  the  angel 
came  in  many  shapes.  You  will  hear  the 
song  of  the  cloister  robbery  ;  of  Herr  Carl, 
who  was  sick  to  death — when  the  young  nun 
entered  the  corpse  chamber,  sat  down  by  his 
feet,  and  whispered  how  sincerely  she  had 
loved  him,  and  the  knight  rose  from  his  bier 
and  bore  her  away  to  marriage  and  pleasure 
in  Copenhagen.  And  all  the  nuns  of  the 
cloister  sang :  “  Christ  grant  that  such  an 
angel  were  to  come,  and  take  both  me  and 
thee  1” 

“  The  old  dame  will  also  sing  for  thee  of 
the  beautiful  Agda  and  Oluf  Tyste  ;  and  at 
once  the  cloister  is  revived  in  its  splendor, 
the  bells  ring,  stone  houses  arise — they  even 
rise  from  the  waters  of  the  Vettem :  the 
little  town  becomes  churches  and  towers. 
The  street  are  crowded  with  great,  with 
sober,  well-dressed  persons.  Down  the  stairs 
of  the  town-hall  descends,  with  a  sword  by 
his  side,  and  in  fur-lined  cloak,  the  most 
wealthy  citizen  of  Vadstene,  the  merchant 
Michael.  By  his  side  is  his  young,  beautiful 
daughter,  Agda,  richly  dressed  and  happy  ; 
youth  in  beauty,  youth  in  mind.  All  eyes 
are  turned  on  the  rich  man — and  yet  forget 
him  for  her,  the  beautiful.  Life’s  best  bless¬ 
ings  await  her ;  her  thoughts  soar  upwards, 
her  mind  aspires ;  her  future  is  happiness ! 
These  were  the  thoughts  of  the  many — and 
amongst  the  many  there  was  one  who  saw 
her  as  Romeo  saw  Juliet,  as  Adam  saw  Eve 
in  the  garden  of  Paradise.  That  one  was 
Oluf,  the  handsomest  young  man,  but  poor 
as  Agda  was  rich.  And  he  must  conceal  his 
love ;  but  as  only  he  lived  in  it,  only  he 
knew  of  it ;  so  he  became  mute  and  still,  and 
after  months  had  passed  away,  the  town’s 
folk  called  him  Oluf  Tyste  (Oluf  the  Si¬ 
lent.) 

“  Nights  and  days  he  combated  his  love  ; 
nights  and  days  he  suffered  inexpressible 
torment ;  but  at  last— one  dew-drop  or  one 
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sun-beam  alone  is  necessary  for  the  ripe  rose  but  whilst  he  spake  he  recognized  Oluf  and 
to  open  its  leaves — he  must  tell  it  to  Agda.  Agda,  and  the  prayer  became  a  curse  upon 
And  she  listened  to  his  words,  was  terrified,  the  two.  Anxiety  and  terror  came  over  all ; 
and  sprang  away ;  but  the  thought  remained  they  drove  the  excommunicated  pair  out  of 
with  him,  and  the  heart  went  after  the  the  house,  out  into  the  biting  frost,  where 
thought  and  stayed  there  ;  she  returned  his  the  wolves  went  in  flocks,  and  the  bear  was 
love  strongly  and  truly,  but  in  modesty  and  no  stranger.  And  Oluf  felled  wood  in  the 
honor  ;  and  therefore  poor  Oluf  came  to  the  forest,  and  kindled  a  fire  to  frighten  away 
rich  merchant  and  sought  his  daughter’s  the  noxious  animals  and  keep  life  in  Agda — 
hand.  But  Michael  shut  the  bolts  of  his  he  thought  that  she  must  die.  But  just  then 
door  and  of  his  heart  too.  He  would  neither  she  was  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
listen  to  tears  nor  supplications,  but  only  to  “  *  Our  Lord  is  mighty  and  gracious ;  He 
his  own  will  ;  and  as  little  Agda  also  kept  will  save  us !’  said  she.  ‘  He  has  one  here 
firm  to  her  will,  her  father  placed  her  in  Yad-  on  the  earth,  one  who  can  save  us,  one  who 
stene  cloister.  And  Oluf  was  obliged  to  has  proved,  like  os,  what  it  is  to  wander 
submit.  She  was  dead  to  him  and  the  world,  amongst  enemies  and  wild  animals.  It  is 
But  one  night,  in  tempestuous  weather,  the  King — Qustavus  Vasa !  He  has  lan- 
whilst  the  rain  streamed  down,  Oluf  Tyste  guished  like  us! — gone  astray  in  Dalecarlia 
came  to  the  cloister  wall,  threw  his  rope-lad-  in  the  deep  snow  !  he  has  suffered,  tried, 
der  over  it,  and  however  high  the  Vettem  knows  it — he  can  and  he  will  help  us !” 
lifted  its  waves,  Oluf  and  little  Agda  flew  “  The  King  was  in  Vadstene.  He  had 
away  over  its  fathomless  depths  that  autumn  called  together  the  representatives  of  the 
night.  kingdom  there.  He  dwelt  in  the  cloister  it- 

“  Elarly  in  the  morning  the  nuns  missed  lit-  self,  even  there  where  little  Agda,  if  the 
tie  Agda.  What  a  screaming  and  shouting  King  did  not  grant  her  pardon,  must  suffer 
-•-the  cloister  is  disgraced  !  The  Abbess  what  the  angry  Abbess  dared  to  advise : 
and  Michael  the  merchant  swore  that  ven-  penance  and  a  painful  death  awaited  her. 
geance  and  death  should  reach  the  fugitives.  “  Through  forests  and  by  untrodden  paths, 
Lindkjoping’s  severe  bishop,  Hans  Brask,  in  storm  and  snow,  Oluf  and  Agda  came  to 
fulminated  his  ban  over  them,  but  they  were  Vadstene.  They  were  seen  :  some  showed 
already  across  the  waters  of  the  Vettern  ;  fear,  others  insulted  and  threatened  them, 
they  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Venem,  The  guard  of  the  cloister  made  the  sign  of 
they  were  on  Kinnakulla,  with  one  of  Oluf’s  the  cross  on  seeing  the  two  sinners,  who 
friends,  who  owned  the  delightful  Hellekis.  dared  to  ask  admission  to  the  King. 

“  Here  their  marriage  wa.s  to  be  celebrated.  “  ‘  I  will  receive  and  hear  all,’  was  his 

The  guests  were  invited,  and  a  monk  from  royal  message ;  and  the  two  lovers  fell  tremb- 
the  neighboring  cloister  of  Hussaby  was  ling  at  his  feet. 

fetched  to  marry  them.  Then  came  the  “  And  the  King  looked  mildly  on  them  ; 
messenger  with  the  bishop’s  excommunica-  and  as  he  long  had  had  the  intention  to  bu¬ 
tton,  and  this — but  not  the  marriage  cere-  miliate  the  proud  Bishop  of  Lindkjoping,  the 
mony — was  read  to  them.  moment  was  not  unfavorable  to  them  ;  the 

“  All  turned  away  from  them  terrified.  King  listened  to  the  relation  of  their  lives 
The  owner  of  the  house,  the  friend  of  Olufs  and  sufferings,  and  gave  them  his  word  that 
youth,  pointed  to  the  open  door,  and  bade  the  excommunication  should  be  annulled, 
them  depart  instantly.  Oluf  only  requested  He  then  placed  their  hands  one  in  the  other, 
a  car  and  horse  wherewith  to  convey  away  and  said  that  the  priest  should  also  do  the 
his  exhausted  Agda  ;  but  they  threw  sticks  same  soon  ;  and  be  promised  them  his  royal 

and  stones  after  them,  and  Oluf  was  obliged  protection  and  favor. 

to  bear  his  poor  bride  in  his  arms  far  into  the  “  And  old  Michael,  the  merchant,  who 
forest.  feared  the  king’s  anger,  with  which  he  was 

“  Heavy  and  bitter  were  their  wanderings,  threatened,  became  so  mild  and  gentle,  that 
At  last,  however,  they  found  a  home ;  it  was  he,  as  the  King  commanded,  not  only  opened 
in  Guldkroken,  in  West  Gothland.  An  hon-  his  house  and  his  arms  to  Oluf  and  Agda, 
esl  old  couple  gave  them  shelter  and  a  place  but  displayed  all  his  riches  on  the  wedding- 
by  the  hearth ;  they  stayed  there  till  Christ-  day  of  the  young  couple.  The  marriage  cer- 
mas,  and  on  that  holy  eve  there  was  to  be  a  emony  took  place  in  the  cloister  church, 
real  Christmas  festiv^.  The  guests  were  in-  whither  the  King  himself  led  the  bride,  and 
vited,  the  furmenty  set  forth  ;  and  now  came  where,  by  his  command,  all  the  nuns  were 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  say  prayers  ;  |  obliged  to  be  present,  in  order  to  give  still 
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more  ecclesiastical  pomp  to  the  festival.  And 
many  a  heart  there  silently  recalled  the  old 
song  about  the  cloister  robbery,  and  looked- 
at  Oluf  Tyste,  praying : — “  Christ  grant  that 
such  an  angel  were  to  come,  and  take  both 
me  and  thee  !’  ” 

There  are  other  legends  and  romantic 
stories  associated  with  the  crumbling  walls 
of  Vadstene,  all  of  which  are  beautifully  re¬ 
lated  by  the  author,  but  if  the  reader  desires 
to  see  them  we  must  refer  him  to  the  book. 
Pleasant  will  be  the  hour  to  him  when  he 
sits  down  to  read  it.  For  the  present  he 
must  be  content  to  take  another  quotation 
of  our  selection — one  somewhat  differing  in 
manner  from  the  foregoing,  inasmuch  as  it 
deals  not  with  the  recollections  of  the  past, 
but  exhibits  a  phase  of  Swedish  life  now  ac¬ 
tually  observable.  It  is  our  author’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  visit  to  the  provincial  town  of  Sala ; 
and  though  the  reader,  perhaps,  may  think 
he  has  noted  nothing  very  particularly  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  traveller’s  attention,  we  doubt  not 
the  sketch  will  be  accepted  as  being  never¬ 
theless  graphic  and  amusing.  It  has,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  pleasing,  picturesque  effect, 
in  proper  keeping  with  the  author’s  plan  of 
picture-writing. 

“  Sweden’s  great  king,  Germany’s  pre¬ 
server,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  founded  ^la. 
The  little  wood  close  by,  still  preserves  le¬ 
gends  of  the  heroic  king’s  youthful  love — of 
his  meeting  here  with  Ebba  Brahe. 

“  Sala’s  silver  mines  are  the  largest,  the 
deepest,  and  the  oldest  in  Sweden ;  they 
reach  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  fathoms,  consequently  they  are  almost 
as  deep  as  the  Baltic.  This  of  itself  is 
enough  to  awaken  an  interest  for  a  little 
town  ;  but  what  is  its  appearance?  “  Sala,” 
says  the  guide-book,  “lies  in  a  valley,  in  a 
flat,  and  not  very  pleasant  district.”  And  so 
truly  it  is ;  it  was  not  very  attractive,  ap¬ 
proaching  it  our  way,  and  the  high  road  led 
directly  into  the  town,  which  is  without  any 
distinctive  character.  It  consists  of  a  long 
street,  with  what  we  may  term  a  nucleus  and 
a  few  6bres.  The  nucleus  is  the  market¬ 
place,  and  the  fibres  are  the  few  lanes  di¬ 
verging  from  it.  The  long  street — that  is  to 
say  long  in  a  little  town — is  quite  without 
passengers ;  no  one  comes  out  from  the 
doors,  no  one  is  to  be  seen  at  the  windows. 

“  It  was  therefore  with  pleased  surprise 
that  I  at  length  descried  a  human  being  :  it 
was  at  an  ironmonger’s,  where  there  hung  a 
paper  of  pins,  a  handkerchief,  and  two  tea¬ 
pots  in  the  window.  There  I  saw  a  solitary 
shop-boy,  standing  quite  still,  but  leaning 
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over  the  counter,  and  looking  out  of  the  open 
door.  He  certainly  wrote  in  his  journal,  if 
he  had  one,  in  the  evening :  ‘  To-day  a  trav¬ 
eller  drove  through  the  town  ;  who  he  was, 
God  knows,  for  I  don’t!’ — yes,  that  was 
what  the  shop-boy’s  face  said,  and  an  honest 
face  it  was. 

“  In  the  inn  at  which  I  arrived,  there  was 
the  same  grave-like  stillness  as  in  the  street. 
The  gate  was  certainly  closed,  but  all  the 
inner  doors  were  wide  open ;  the  farm-yard 
cock  stood  uplifted  in  the  middle  of  the  trav¬ 
eller’s  room  and  crowed  in  order  to  show 
that  there  was  somebody  at  home.  The 
house,  however,  was  quite  picturesque :  it 
had  an  open  balcony,  from  which  one  might 
look  out  upon  the  yard,  for  it  would  have 
been  far  too  lively  had  it  been  facing  the 
street,  ’fhere  hung  the  old  sign  and  creaked 
in  the  wind,  as  if  to  show  that  it,  at  least,  was 
alive.  I  saw  it  from  my  window ;  I  also 
saw  how  the  grass  in  the  street  had  got  the 
mastery  over  the  pavement.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  but  shone  as  into  the  bachelor’s 
solitary  room,  and  on  the  old  maid’s  balsams 
in  the  flower-pots.  It  was  as  still  as  a  Scotch 
Sunday — and  yet  it  was  a  Tuesday.  One 
was  disposed  for  Young’s  ‘  Night  Thoughts.’ 

“  I  looked  out  frem  the  balcony  into  the 
neighboring  yard  :  there  was  not  a  soul  to 
be  seen,  but  children  had  been  playing  there. 
There  was  a  little  garden  made  of  dry  sticks ; 
they  were  stuck  down  in  the  soft  soil  and 
had  been  watered  ;  a  broken  pan,  which  had 
certainly  served  by  way  of  watering-pot,  lay 
there  still.  The  sticks  signified  roses  and 
geraniums.  \ 

“  It  had  been  a  delightful  garden — alas, 
yes!  We  great,  grown-up  men — we  play 
just  so :  we  make  ourselves  a  garden  wjth 
what  we  call  love’s  roses  and  friendship’s 
geraniums  ;  we  water  them  with  our  tears 
and  with  our  heart’s  blood  ;  and  yet  they  are 
and  remain  dry  sticks  without  root.  It  was 
a  gloomy  thought ;  I  felt  it,  and  in  order  to 
get  the  dry  sticks  in  my  thoughts  to  blossom, 
I  went  out.  I  wandered  in  the  fibres  and 
in  the  long  threads,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
small  lanes,  and  in  the  great  street;  and 
here  was  more  life  than  I  dared  to  expect. 
I  met  a  herd  of  cattle  returning  or  going — 
which,  I  know  not,  for  they  were  without  a 
herdsman.  The  shop-boy  still  stood  behind 
the  ebunter,  leaned  over  it  and  greeted  me ; 
the  stranger  took  his  hat  off  again,  that  was 
my  day’s  employment  in  Sala. 

“  Pardon  me,  thou  wlent  town,  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  built,  where  his  young 
heart  felt  the  first  emotions  of  love,  and 
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where  the  silrer  lies  in  the  deep  shafts — that 
is  to  say,  outside  the  town,  ‘  in  a  flat,  and  not 
very  pleasant  district.’ 

**  1  knew  no  one  in  the  town  ;  1  had  no 
one  to  be  my  guide,  so  I  accompanied  the 
cows,  and  came  to  the  churchyard.  The 
cows  went  past,  but  I  stepped  over  the  stile, 
and  stood  amongst  the  graves,  where  the 
grass  grew  high,  and  almost  all  the  tomb¬ 
stones  lay  with  worn-out  inscriptions.  On  a 
few  only  the  date  of  the  year  was  legible. 

*  Anno,’ — yes,  wliat  then  ?  And  who  rested 
there  ?  Everything  on  the  stone  was  erased, 
blotted  out  like  the  earthly  life  of  those  mor¬ 
tals  that  here  were  earth  in  earth.  What 
life’s  dream  have  ye  dead  played  here  in 
silent  Sala  ? 

“  The  setting  sun  shone  over  the  graves  ; 
not  a  leaf  moved  on  the  trees,  all  was  still 
— still  as  death,  in  the  city  of  the  silver- 
mines,  of  which  this  traveller’s  reminiscence 
is  but  »  frame  around  the  shop-boy  who 
leaned  over  the  counter.” 

One  passage  more,  to  show  how  Anderson 
paints  scenery,  and  then  we  must  terminate 
our  pickings.  It  is  a  forest  scene  in  midsum¬ 
mer,  and,  to  our  thinking,  it  is  charmingly 
described. 

“  Midsummer  raises  its  leafy  arbor  every¬ 
where,  yet  it  is  most  flush  in  the  forest,  it 
extends  for  miles  around.  Our  road  goes 
for  miles  through  that  forest  without  seeing 
a  house,  or  the  possibility  of  meeting  travel¬ 
lers,  driving,  riding,  or  walking.  Come  !  the 
hostler  puts  fresh  horses  to  the  carriage ;  come 
with  us  into  the  large  woody  desert :  we 
have  a  regular  trodden  way  to  travel,  the 
air  is  clear,  here  is  summer’s  warmth  and 
the  fragrance  of  birch  and  lime.  It  is  an  up 
and  down  hill  road,  always  bending,  and  so, 
ever  changing,  but  yet  always  forest  scenery 
— the  close  thick  forest.  We  pass  small 
lakes,  which  lie  so  still  and  deep,  as  if  they 
concealed  night  and  sleep  under  their  dark, 
glassy  surfaces. 

“  We  are  now  on  a  forest  plain,  where 
only  charred  stumps  of  trees  are  to  be  seen ; 
this  long  tract  is  black,  burnt,  and  deserted, 
not  a  bird  flies  over  it.  Talli  hanging  birches 
now  greet  us  again  ;  a  squirrel  springs  play¬ 
fully  across  the  road,  and  up  into  a  tree ;  we 
cast  our  eye  searchingly  over  the  wood -grown 
mountain-side,  which  slopes  so  far,  far  for¬ 
ward  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  a  house  is  to  be 
seen ;  nowhere  does  that  bluish  smoke-cloud 
rise,  that  shows  us  here  are  fellow-men. 

“The  sun  shines  warm,  the  flies  dance 
around  the  horses,  settle  on  them,  fly  ofiF 
agam,  and  dance,  as  though  it  were  to  qualify 


themselves  for  resting  and  being  still.  They, 
perhaps,  think  *  nothing  is  going  on  without 
us  ;  there  is  no  life  while  we  are  doing  no¬ 
thing.’  They  thmk  as  many  persons  think, 
and  do  not  remember  that  Time’s  horses 
always  fly  onward  with  us ! 

“  IIow  solitary  it  is  here  !  so  delightfully 
solitary !  one  is  so  entirely  alone  with  God 
and  one’s  self.  As  the  sunlight  streams  over 
the  earth  and  over  the  extensive  solitary  for¬ 
ests,  so  does  God’s  spirit  stream  over  and 
into  mankind ;  ideas  and  thoughts  unfold 
themselves,  endless,  inexhaustible  as  he  is,  as 
the  magnet  which  apportions  its  powers  to 
the  steel,  and  itself  loses  nothing  thereby. 
As  our  journey  through  the  forest  scenery 
here,  along  the  extended  solitary  road,  so, 
travelling  on  the  great  high-road  of  thought, 
ideas  pass  through  our  head.  Strange,  rich 
caravans  pass  by  from  the  works  of  poets, 
from  the  home  of  memory,  strange  and  novel, 
for  capricious  fancy  gives  birth  to  them  at  the 
moment.  There  comes  a  procession  of  pious 
children  with  waving  flags  and  joyous  songs ; 
there  come  dancing  Moenades,  the  blood’s 
wild  Bacchantes.  The  sun  pours  down  hot 
in  the  open  forest ;  it  is  as  if  the  southern 
summer  had  laid  itself  up  here  to  rest  in 
Scandinavian  forest-solitude,  and  sought  it¬ 
self  out  a  glade  where  it  might  lie  in  the 
sun’s  hot  beams  and  sleep  :  hence  this  still¬ 
ness  as  if  it  were  night.  Not  a  bird  is  heard 
to  twitter,  not  a  pine-tree  moves  ;  of  what 
does  the  southern  summer  dream  here  in  the 
north,  amongst  pines  and  fragrant  birches  ? 

In  the  writings  of  the  olden  time,  from  the 
classic  soil  of  the  South,  are  sa^as  of  mighty 
fairies  who,  in  the  skins  of  swans,  flew  to¬ 
wards  the  North,  to  the  Hyperborean’s  land, 
to  the  east  of  the  north  wind  ;  up  there,  in 
the  deep,  still  lakes,  they  bathed  themselves, 
and  acquired  a  renewed  form.  We  are  in 
the  forest  by  these  deep  lakes ;  we  see  swans 
in  flocks  fly  over  us,  and  swim  upon  the 
rapid  elv  and  on  the  still  waters.  The  for¬ 
ests,  we  perceive,  continue  to  extend  further 
towards  the  west  and  the.  north,  and  are 
more  dense  as  we  proceed :  the  carriage- 
roads  cease,  and  one  can  only  pursue  one’s 
way  along  the  outskirts  by  the  solitary  path, 
and  on  horseback . 

“Woodland  solitude!  what  images  dost 
thou  not  present  to  one’s  thoughts !  Wood¬ 
land  solitude  I  through  thy  vaulted  halls 

31e  now  pass  in  the  summer-time  with 
3  and  domestic  utensils ;  children  and 
old  men  go  to  the  solitary  pasture  where 
echo  dwells,  where  the  national  song  springs 
forth  with  the  wild  mountain  flowers !  Dost 
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tboa  see  the  procession?  paint  it  if  thon 
canst !  The  broad  wooden  cart  laden  high 
with  chests  and  barrels,  with  jars  and  with 
crockery.  The  bright  copper  Kettle  and  the 
tin  dish  shine  in  tiie  sun.  The  old  grand¬ 
mother  sits  at  the  top  of  the  load  and  holds 
her  spinning-wheel,  whici}  completes  the 
pyramid.  The  father  drives  the  horse,  the 
mother  carries  the  youngest  child  on  her 
back,  sewed  up  in  a  skin,  and  the  procession 
moves  on  step  by  step.  The  cattle  are  driven 
by  the  half-grown  children  :  they  have  stuck 
a  birch  branch  between  one  of  the  cow’s 
horns,  but  she  does  not  appear  to  be  proud 
of  her  finery  ;  she  goes  the  same  quiet  pace 
as  the  others,  and  lashes  the  saucy  dies  with 
her  tail.  If  the  night  becomes  cold  on  this 
solitary  pasture,  there  is  fuel  enough  here, 
the  tree  falls  of  itself  from  old  age,  and  lies 
and  rots. 

“  But  take  especial  care  of  the  fire,  fear 
the  fire-spirit  in  the  forest  desert !  He  comes 
from  the  unextinguishable  pile,  he  comes 
from  the  thunder-cloud,  riding  on  the  blue 
lightning’s  flame,  which  kindles  the  thick, 
dry  moss  of  the  earth  ;  trees  and  bushes  are 
kindled,  the  flames  run  from  tree  to  tree,  it 
is  like  a  snow-storm  of  fire ;  the  flame  leaps 
to  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  what  a  crackling  and 
roaring,  as  if  it  were  the  ocean  in  its  courses  I 
The  birds  fly  upwards  in  flocks,  and  fall 
down  sufibcated  by  the  smoke  ;  the  animals 
flee,  or,  encircled  by  the  fire,  are  consumed 
in  it !  Hear  their  cries  and  roars  of  agony  ! 
The  howling  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  dost 
thou  know  it  ?  A  calm,  rainy  day,  and  the 
forest-plains  themselves,  alone  are  able  to  con¬ 
fine  the  fiery  sea,  and  the  burnt  forest  stands 
charred,  with  black  trunks  and  black  stumps 
of  trees,  as  we  saw  them  here  in  the  forest 
by  the  broad  high-road.  On  this  road  we 
continue  to  travel,  but  it  becomes  worse  and 
worse ;  it  is,  properly  speaking,  no  road  at 
all,  but  it  is  about  to  become  one.  Large 
stones  lie  half  dug  up,  and  we  drive  past 
them ;  large  trees  are  cast  down,  and  ob¬ 
struct  our  way,  and  therefore  we  must  de¬ 
scend  from  the  carriage.  The  horses  are' 
taken  out,  and  the  peasants  help  to  lift  and 
push  the  carriage  forward  over  ditches  and 
opened  paths. 

“The  sun  now  ceases  to  shine ;  some  few 
rain-drops  fall,  and  now  it  is  a  steady  rain. 
But  bow  it  causes  the  birch  to  shed  its  fra¬ 
grance  !  At  a  distance  there  are  huts  erected 
of  loose  trunks  of  trees  and  fresh  green 


boughs,  and  in  each  there  is  a  large  fire  buni- 
ing.  See  where  the  blue  smoke  curls  through 
the  green  leafy  roof ;  peasants  are  within  at 
work,  hammering  and  forging;  here  they 
have  their  meals.  They  are  now  laying  a 
mine  in  order  to  blast  a  rock,  and  the  rain 
falls  faster  and  faster,  and  the  pine  and 
birch  emit  a  finer  fragrance.  It  is  delightful 
in  the  forest.” 

From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  it  will 
be  seen  what  kind  of  book  this  is.  We  have 
nothing  to  ofler  in  the  way  of  criticism,  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  same  picturesque  and  pleasant 
strain ;  that  a  cheerful  and  grateful  feeling 
of  enjoyment  in  the  delights  of  nature  and  of 
existence  is  manifest  in  every  sketch ;  and 
that  the  tone  of  the  author’s  thoughts  is 
eminently  joyous,  free,  and  humanising.  It 
is  apparently  his  habit  to  make  the  l^st  of 
everything;  to  look  upon  the  world  and  its 
oings-on  with  calm  eyes  and  a  contented 
eart ;  and  to  use  his  poetic  gifts  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  illustrating  and  revealing  the  beauty 
and  the  goodness  which  are  more  or  less  in 
all  things.  A  wise  and  genial  philosophy 
pervades  all  bis  observations  and  reflections 
on  human  life  and  man’s  relations  and  destiny 
in  the  world ;  and  we  think  it  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  to  read  the  book  without 
deriving  from  it  a  measure  of  the  mild  and 
thankful  spirit  with  which  the  author  is  in¬ 
spired.  If  there  is  one  defect  in  the  work, 
it  is  perhaps  a  too  continuous  prettiness  of 
phraseology,  which  has  a  somewhat  palling 
effect  upon  the  reader  when  the  book  is  read 
connectedly,  an  efiect  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  sweet  confectionery  on  the  palate 
when  too  liberally  indulged  in ;  but  even  this 
seems  natural  and  not  inappropriate  to  the 
author’s  style  of  treatment ;  and  it  is  evident 
you  are  liable  to  just  the  same  efiect  from 
running  hastily  over  a  gallery  of  paintings  ; 
whereas,  if  you  steadily  contemplate  a  single 
picture  till  you  have  taken  in  its  entire  beau¬ 
ty  and  intention,  you  get  exactly  what  the 
artist  desired  to  impart;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  way  to  use  and  enjoy  such  a  book  as 
this,  is  to  read  it  at  intervals,  one  or  two 
sketches  at  a  time,  so  that  you  may  quietly 
and  effectually  realize  the  charm  of  each. 
Were  it  not  that  reading,  like  everything 
else,  is  now  commonly  gone  through  at  rail¬ 
way  speed,  we  should  recommend  to  readers 
having  leisure,  a  trial  of  the  plan  thus  indi¬ 
cated. 
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BT  THOMAS  DB  QCIHCET. 


When  a  new  comet  is  described,  we  set 
onrselves  to  trace  the  path  on  which  it  is 
moring  ;  so  that,  if  it  seems  likely  to  trespass 
on  our  own  orbit,  prudent  men  may  have 
warning  to  make  all  snug  aloft,  and  ready 
for  action ;  authors,  in  particular,  seeking  to 
correct  the  proofs  of  any  book  they  may  be 
publishing,  ^fore  the  comet  has  had  time 
with  its  tail  to  sweep  all  the  types  into  “  pi.” 

It  is  now  becoming  a  duty  to  treat  Califor¬ 
nia  as  a  comet ;  for  she  is  going  ahead  at  a 
rate  that  beats  Sin  bad  and  Gulliver,  threat¬ 
ening  (if  we  believe  the  star-gazers  of  our 
day)  to  throw  universal  commerce  into  “pi 
and  other  Califomias  are  looming  in  her 
wake,  such  as  Australia  and  the  ^uth  Sea 
islands,  now  called  Hawaii  :*  they  are  crowd¬ 
ing  all  sail  towards  the  same  object  of  pri¬ 
vate  gain  and  public  confusion ;  anxieties 
are  arising  in  various  quarters;  and  it  is 
daily  becoming  more  a  matter  of  public  in¬ 
terest  to  assign  the  course  upon  which  they 
are  really  advancing,  and  to  measure  the 
dangers  (if  any  at  all)  with  which  they  are 
practically  charged. 

In  the  case  of  California,  the  most  painful 
feature  at  the  outset  of  the  termashaw  was 
the  torpor  manifested  by  ail  the  governments  I 
of  Christendom  as  to  a  phenomenon  that  was 
leading  their  countrymen  by  wholesale  into  j 
ruin.  Helpless  and  ignorant  as  that  army  of  ^ 
children,  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  set  forward  by  land  for  Palestine; 
knowing  as  little  as  those  children,  of  the 
horrors  that  besieged  the  road,  or  of  the  dis¬ 
appointments  that  would  seal  its  terminus, 
supposing  it  ever  to  be  reached ;  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe  rushed  the  excited  plough¬ 
man  and  artisan,  as  vultures  on  a  day  of  tot- 
tle  to  the  supper  of  carrion :  and  not  a  word 
of  warning  or  advice  from  their  government. 

*  ».  «.  bv  Missionaries  in  their  dictionaries  of  the 
Sandwich  language :  but  formerly  better  known  to 
sailors  as  that  Owht/hee,  where  Captain  Cook  was 
massacred. 


On  the  continent  this  neglect  had  its  pallia¬ 
tion.  Most  governments  were  then  too  oc¬ 
cupied  by  anxieties  and  agitations  derived 
from  the  approaching  future,  or  even  by 
desperate  convulsions  derived  from  the  pres¬ 
ent.  But  whither  shall  we  look  for  the  ex¬ 
cuse  of  our  own  government  ?  Some  years 
ago,  it  was,  by  inconsiderate  Radicals,  made 
the  duty  of  government  to  find  work  for  the 
people.  'ITial  was  no  part  of  their  duty  ; 
nor  cwild  be ;  for  it  can  be  no  duty  to  at¬ 
tempt  impossibilities.  But  it  was  a  part  of 
their  duty,  officially,  to  publish  remonstran¬ 
ces  and  cautions  against  general  misappre¬ 
hension  of  apparent  openings,  that  too  often 
were  no  real  openings,  for  labor,  and  against 
a  national  delusion  that  for  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  was  sure  to  end  in  ruin.  Two 
things  government  were  bound  to  have  done, 
viz.,  1st.,  to  have  circulated  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  different  routes  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  each  with  its  separate  distances  as¬ 
signed,  and  its  separate  varieties  of  in- 
I  conceivable  hardship ;  2dly,  to  have  sent 
out  a  party  of  surveyors  and  mineralo¬ 
gists,  with  instructions  to  report  from  time 
to  time,  at  short  intervals,  upon  the  real 
condition  of  the  prospects  before  the  gold- 
diggers,  upon  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  several  districts  in  California,  as  yet  ex¬ 
plored,  with  these  mineral  views,  and  upon 
the  kind  of  labor,  and  the  kind  of  tools  or 
other  apparatus,  that  had  any  reasonable 
chance  of  success.  Had  this  been  done, 
some  myriads  of  energetic  and  enterprismg 
men,  that  have  long  since  perished  miserably, 
would  have  been  still  available  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  California,  be  its  real  wealth 
what  it  may,  was  a  “job;”  a  colossal  job; 
and  was  worked  as  a  job  by  a  regular  con¬ 
spiracy  of  jobbers.  The  root  of  this  con¬ 
spiracy  lay  and  lies  (in  all  senses  lies)  op 
and  down  the  United  States.  It  is  no  af¬ 
front,  nor  intended  as  such,  to  the  American 
Union  nor  to  Mr.  Barnum,  if  I  say  that  this 
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gigantic  republic  (which,  by  the  seventh 
census,  just  now  in  the  course  of  publication, 
has  actually  extended  its  territorial  compass 
in  a  space  of  ten  years  from  about  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  square  miles,  which  it  had  in  1840, 
to  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  square 
miles*  which  it  had  reached  last  midsum¬ 
mer)  produces  a  race  of  Bamums  on  a  pre- 
Adamite  scale,  corresponding  in  activity  to 
its  own  enormous  proportions.  The  idea  of 
a  Barnum  does  not  at  all  presuppose  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  fraud.  There  are  many  honorable 
Barnums;  but  also  there  is  a  minority  of 
fraudulent  Bamums.  All  alike,  good  Bar¬ 
nums  and  bad  Bamums,  are  characterised 
by  Titanic  energy,  such  as  would  tear  into 
ribbons  a  little  island  like  ours,  but  is  able  to 
pull  fearlessly  against  a  great  hulk  of  a  con¬ 
tinent,  that  the  very  moon  finds  it  fatiguing 
to  cross.  Now,  it  happens  that  the  baa 
Bamums  took  charge  of  the  California  swin¬ 
dle.  They  stationed  a  first-rate  liar  in  San 
Francisco,  under  whom,  and  accountable  to 
whom,  were  several  accomplished  liars  dis¬ 
tributed  all  the  way  down  to  Panama,  and 
thence  to  Chagres.  All  along  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  this  gathering  volley  of  lies  and 
Californian  “  notions  ’*  raced  with  the  speed 
of  gunpowder  trains  up  to  New  York,  in 
which  vast  metropolis  (confounded  amongst 
its  seven  hundred  thousand  citizens)  burrow¬ 
ed  the  central  bureau  of  the  swindle.  Thence 
in  ten  days  these  poetic  hoaxes  crossed  over 
to  a  line  of  repeating  liars  posted  in  Liver¬ 
pool  and  London,  from  which  cities,  of  course, 
the  lies  ran  by  telegraph  in  a  few  hours  over 
the  European  continent,  and  thence  by  Tar¬ 
tar  expresses  overland  to  Indus  and  the 
Ganges.  When  the  swindle  got  into  regular 
working  order,  it  was  as  good  as  a  comedy 
to  watch  its  mode  of  playing.  The  policy 
of  the  liars  was  to  quarrel  with  each  other, 
and  cavil  about  straws,  for  the  purpose  of 
masking  the  subterraneous  wires  of  their 
fraudulent  concert.  Liar  No.  6,  for  instance, 
would  observe  carelessly  in  a  Panama  jour¬ 
nal,  that  things  were  looking  up  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  for  (by  the  latest  returns  that  could 
be  depended  on)  the  daily  product  of  gold 
had  now  reached  a  million  of  dollars.  Upon 
which  No.  8  at  Chagres  would  quote  the 
paragraph  into  a  local  paper,  and  comment 
upon  it  thus  with  virtuous  indignation: — 

*  I  quote  from  an  abstract  of  the  census  in  the 
New  York  “Journal  of  Commerce,”  for  December 
6, 1851,  transmitted  by  an  American  friend  before 
it  had  been  published  even  in  the  Washington  jour¬ 
nals.  This  estimate  does  not  include  a  vast  extent 
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“Who  or  what  this  writer  may  be,  with  his 
daily  million  of  dollars,  we  know  not,  and  do 
not  desire  to  know.  But  we  warn  the  editor 
of  that  paper,  that  it  is  infamous  to  sport 
with  the  credulity  of  European  emigrants. 
A  million,  indeed,  daily  !  We,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  assert  that  the  produce  for  the  last 
three  months,  though  steadily  increasing,  has 
never  exceeded  an  average  of  half  a  million 
— and  even  that  not  to  be  depended  on  for 
more  than  nine  days  out  of  ten."  To  him 
succeeds  No.  10,  who,  after  quoting  No.  8, 
goes  on  thus : — “  Some  people  are  never 
content.  To  our  thinking,  half  a  million  of 
dollars  daily,  divided  amongst  about  1400 
laborers,  working  only  seven  hours  a  day,  is 
a  fair  enough  remuneration,  considering  that 
no  education  is  required,  no  training,  and  no 
capital.  Two  ounces  of  tobacco  and  a  spade, 
with  rather  a  large  sack  for  bagging  the 
gold,  having  a  chain  and  padlock — such  is 
the  stock  required  for  a  beginner.  In  a  week 
he  will  require  more  sacks  and  more  pad¬ 
locks;  and  in  two  months  a  roomy  ware¬ 
house,  with  suitable  cellars,  for  storing  the 
gold  until  the  fall,  when  the  stoutest  steam¬ 
ers  sail.  But,  as  we  observed,  some  people 
are  never  content.  A  friend  of  ours,  not 
twelve  miles  from  San  Francisco,  in  digging 
for  potatoes,  stumbled  upon  a  hamper  of 
old  that  netted  40,000  dollars.  And,  be- 
old,  the  next  comer  to  that  locality  went 
off  in  dudgeon  because,  after  two  days'  dig¬ 
ging,  he  got  nothing  but  excellent  potatoes ; 
whereas  he  ought  to  have  reflected  that  our 
friend's  golden  discovery  was  a  lucky  chance, 
such  as  does  not  happen  to  the  most  hard¬ 
working  man  above  once  in  three  weeks.'' 

Then  came  furious  controversies  about 
blocks  of  gold  embedded  in  quartz,  and  left 
at  “  our  ofiice''  for  twenty-four  hours,  with 
liberty  for  the  whole  town  to  weigh  and 
measure  them.  One  editor  affirms  that  the 
blocks  weighed  six  quintals,  and  the  quartz, 
if  pulverized,  would  hardly  fill  three  snuff¬ 
boxes.  “  But,”  says  a  second  editor,  “  the 
bore  of  our  friend’s  nostrils  is  pretematurally 
large ;  bis  pinch,  being  proportionable,  aver¬ 
ages  three  ounces :  and  three  of  his  snuff¬ 
boxes  make  one  horse-bucket.  Six  tons, 
does  he  say  ?  I  don’t  believe,  at  the  out¬ 
side,  it  reaches  seven  hundredweight.” 
Thereupon  rejoins  editor  No.  1 — “The  block¬ 
head  has  mistaken  a  quintal  for  a  ton  ;  and 
thus  makes  us  talk  nonsense.  Of  course  we 
shall  always  talk  nonsense,  when  we  talk  in 
hit  words  and  not  in  our  own.  His  wish 
was— to  undermine  us :  but,  so  far  from 
doing  that,  the  knowing  reader  will  perceive 
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that  he  confirms  our  report,  and  a  little  en¬ 
larges  it.” 

Eren  in  Scotland,  as  far  north  as  Perth 
and  Aberdeen,  the  incorporation  of  liars 
thought  it  might  answer  to  subborn  a  youth, 
to  all  appearance  an  ingenuous  youth,  as  re¬ 
peating  signalist  in  the  guise  of  one  writing 
home  to  his  Scottish  relations,  with  fiourish- 
ing  accounts  of  his  success  at  the  "diggins.” 
Apparently  he  might  have  raved  his  post¬ 
age,  since  the  body  of  his  letter  represented 
him  as  having  returned  to  Scotland,  so  that 
he  might  have  reported  his  adventures  by 
word  of  mouth.  This  letter  was  doctored 
so  as  to  leave  intentionally  a  very  slight  im¬ 
pression  that  even  in  CaJifornia  the  course 
of  life  was  chequered  with  good  and  evil. 

It  had  been  found,  perhaps,  that  other  let¬ 
ters  in  more  romantic  keys  had  overleaped 
their  own  swindling  purpose.  The  vivacious 
youth  admitted  frankly  that  on  some  days 
he  got  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  a  touch  of 
catarrh.  Such  things  were  actually  possible 
— viz.,  the  getting  nothing  except  a  souMon 
of  catarrh,  even  in  California.  Finally,  ^w- 
ever,  with  all  his  candor,  the  repeating  sig¬ 
nalist  left  one  great  mystery  unsolved.  He 
bad  been  getting  nothing  on  some  days ; 
but  still,  a^r  all  these  cloudy  seasons  had 
been  allowed  for,  his  gains  had  averagtd 
from  three  to  four  guineas  a-day  during  the 
period  of  his  stay.  That  being  the  case, 
one  could  not  well  understand  what  demon 
had  led  him  ever  to  quit  this  garden  of  the 
llesperides  for  Perth  or  Aberdeen,  where  no 
such  gulden  apples  grow  either  on  the  high¬ 
roads,  or  even  in  gentlemen’s  “  policies,” 
tieset  with  mastiflf-dogs  and  policemen. 

Hut  why,  or  for  what  ultimate  purpose, 
do  I  direct  these  satiric  glances  at  the  infant 
records  of  California,  and  the  frauds  by  which 
she  prospered?  No  doubt  the  period  of 
her  ciiildlKXKl,  and  of  the  battle  which  she 
had  to  fight  at  starting  with  an  insufficient 
population,  was  shortened  exceedingly  and 
alleviated  by  unlimited  lying.  An  altar  she 
ought  to  raise,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of 
insolent  mendacity,  as  the  tutelary  power 
under  which  she  herself  emerged  into  im¬ 
portance  ;  this  altar  should  be  emblazoned 
upon  the  shield  of  her  heraldic  honors;  this 
altar  should  stand  amongst  the  quarterings 
on  her  coins.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
a  preliminary  or  heralding  generation  has 
perished  in  the  process  of  clearing  the  way 
for  that  which  is  now  in  possession.  What 
by  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  greater  perils 
of  the  land  route ;  what  by  “  plague,  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  famine;  by  battle,  and  murder, 
and  sudden  death,”  (to  quote  our  English 
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Litany,)  within  the  precincts  of  the  gold  dis¬ 
tricts,  probably  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a 
million  are  now  sleeping  in  obscure  graves, 
that  might  have  been  saved  by  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  surveyors,  guides,  monitors — such  as 
a  benign  and  Christian  government  in  Europe 
would  assuredly  have  authorized  officially. 
But  these  things  are  not  disputed ;  or  only 
as  a  question  of  extent.  The  evil  is  confess¬ 
ed.  But,  small  or  great,  it  is  now  over. 

'  War,  it  is  true,  and  war  of  that  ferocious 
character  which  usually  takes  place  with  the 
j  vindictive  Indians,  apparently  is  now  immi- 
1  nent ;  but  this  will  ^  transitory,  possibly 
I  favorable  to  pmee  and  settlement,  by  absorl^ 

'  ing  the  ruffianism  of  the  state.  And,  in  the 
I  meantime,  the  iniquity*  of  the  Lynch  law  is 

I - 

.  *  “  IniquUtf." — Naturally  one  might  tuppoM  that 
Lynch  law  would  not  be  liable  to  much  of  down¬ 
right  injustice,  unlesa  through  disproportionate  m- 
vrrity  in  its  punishments,  considering  how  gross  and 
j  palpable  are  the  offences  which  fall  within  its  jaris- 
I  dictioa  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  If  with  us  ia 
I  Europe  the  law,  that  saperintenda  fiwil  rights,  works 
continual  injustice  by  its  cruel  delays,  so  often  an- 
I  nouncing  a  triumph  over  oppression  to  an  ear  that 
\  has  long  been  a^eep  in  the  grave ;  no  the  other 
hand,  the  Lynch  code  is  always  trembling  by  the 
brink  of  bloody  wrong  through  the  very  opposite 
cause  of  its  rapturous  precipitance.  A  remarkable 
case  of  this  nature  ia  reported  in  the  W  ashington 
and  New  York  jonmab  of  Christmas  last.  A  man 
had  been  arrest^  on  a  charge  of  robberv  in  some 
obscure  place  two  hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
Iteasoos  for  doubt  had  arisen  amonnt  the  intelligent, 

I  and  amongst  consciences  peculiar^  tender,  but  not 
such  reasons  as  would  hare  much  weight  amon^t 
'  an  infuriated  mob.  Two  gentlemen,  a  physician 
I  and  a  yonng  lawyer,  whose  names  shonld  be  glori- 
!  fied  by  history,  made  a  sublime  though  fmitless 
j  effort,  at  CTeat  personal  risk,  to  rescue  the  prisoner 
!  from  the  bigots  who  bad  prejudged  him.  Finally, 
however,  he  tea*  rescueil;  nut,  as  may  be  snpposed, 
in  a  place  so  slenderly  neopl^,  with  no  result  be¬ 
yond  that  of  gaining  a  little  additional  time — «. 
so  long  as  the  hiding-place  of  the  prisoner  should 
remain  undbeovered.  Fortunately  this  time  proved 
sufficient  for  the  dlscoveiy  of  the  real  offender.  He 
was  taken  at  San  Francisco,  two  hundred  miles  off. 
Luckily  be  confessed;  and  that  took  away  all  pre¬ 
tence  for  raising  demurs.  But  so  satisfied  were  some 
of  the  witnesses  against  the  innocent  prisoner  with 
their  own  identification  of  the  criminal — through  his 
features,  build  of  person,  size,  apparent  age,  and 
dress — that  they  resisted  even  the  circumstantialities 
of  the  regular  judicial  confession.  Some  of  these  in¬ 
credulous  gentlemen  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode 
off  to  San  Fraucisco;  where,  upon  visiting  the  pris¬ 
on,  to  their  extreme  astonishment,  they  found  a  man 
who  presented  a  mere  duplicate  and  fae  timile  of 
the  prisoner  whom  they  had  left  behind.  It  is  true 
that  precipitancy  would  not  often  be  m'sled  into  in¬ 
justice  by  this  specific  error;  but  neither  is  tbu  spe¬ 
cific  error  the  only  one,  by  many  a  hundred,  that 
might  give  a  fatal  turn  to  the  sentence  of  a  jury 
deciding  by  momentary  and  random  gleams  of  pro¬ 
bability. 
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giving  way,  and  thawing,  as  a  higher  civili¬ 
sation  is  mounting  above  the  horizon.  After 
a  preliminary  night  of  bloodshed  and  dark¬ 
ness,  California  will  begin  to  take  her  place 
amongst  the  prosperous  states  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  union.  And  the  early  stage  of  outrage 
and  violence  will,  upon  retrospect,  rapidly 
sink  into  a  mere  accident  of  surprise,  due  to 
the  embarrassments  of  vast  distance,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  suddenness  and  special  temp¬ 
tations  of  so  strange  a  discovery. 

But,  all  these  extraordinary  accidents  al¬ 
lowed  for,  it  cannot  surely  be  my  intention 
(the  reader  will  say)  to  raise  doubts  upon 
the  main  inference  from  all  that  we  have 
beard — viz.,  the  prospect  of  a  new  influx 
into  our  supplies  of  gold,  setting  in  with  a 
force  and  a  promise  of  permanence  that,  five 
years  ago,  would  have  read  to  the  exchanges 
of  Europe  like  a  page  from  the  “  Arabian 
Nights.” 

The  first  principle  of  change  in  our  pros¬ 
pects — first  in  importance,  and  likely  to  be 
the  first  chronologically  in  tempering  our  de¬ 
lusions,  and  taking  the  shine  out  of  our  various 
El  Dorados — is  one  which  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  the  way  of  a  remote  scruple 
to  the  blockheads  who  report  the  different 
local  discoveries  as  they  explode  in  California, 
one  after  another,  like  the  raps  from  a  school¬ 
boy’s  cracker.  ,One  and  all,  they  are  anxious 
only  about  one  solitary  element  of  success, 
viz.,  the  abundance  of  the  gold.  They  seem 
never  to  hare  heard  that  diamonds  and  em¬ 
eralds  are  not  scarce  as  they  are  for  want  of 
known  diamond  and  emerald  mines,  nor 
pearls  for  want  of  vast  unworked  pearl  fisher¬ 
ies.  Some  of  these  have  scarcely  ^en  opened 
for  want  of  even  a  delusive  encouragement ; 
others,  having  been  worked  for  ages,  are  now 
closed  without  hope  of  returning  to  them. 
Emeralds  and  sapphires  are  lying  at  this 
moment  in  a  place  which  I  could  indicate  ; 
and  no  policeman  is  on  duty  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  to  binder  me  or  the  reader 
from  pocketing  as  many  as  we  please.  We 
are  also  at  perfect  liberty  to  pocket  the 
anchors  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  the  Victoria 
(120  guns),  and  to  sell  them  for  old  iron. 
Pocket  them  by  all  means,  and  I  engage  that 
the  magistrate  sitting  at  the  Thames  police- 
ofl5ce  will  have  too  much  respect  for  your 
powers  to  think  of  detaining  you.  If  he 
does,  your  course  is  to  pocket  the  police- 
office  and  ail  which  it  inherits.  The  man 
that  pockets  an  anchor  may  be  a  dangerous 
customer,  but  not  a  customer  to  be  sneezed 
at.  What  need  of  laws  to  intercept  acts 
which  are  physically  unapproachable  ?  Many 
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a  mine  and  quarry  have  been  abandoned  un¬ 
der  ordinances  of  nature  defying  you  to  work 
them  ;  many  other  under  changes  making 
it  (though  possible)  useless  to  work  them. 
Both  these  little  sets  of  objections  have  oc¬ 
curred  (yes,  have  already  occurred)  in  CaK- 
fomia,  and  will  occur  more  and  more. 

I  never  heard  of  any  ancient  prince,  wilful 
as  he  might  be,  insisting  upon  hanging  his 
chief  baker,  unless  he  baked  him  an  apple- 
pie  furnished  from  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides — not  but  the  apples  might  have  been 
“  good  bakers but  then  the  dragon  was  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  And  over  many 
a  mine  in  this  world  there  is,  in  effect,  a 
dragon  of  one  kind  or  other  watching  to  pre- 
sen’e  them  from  human  violation.  Apd  sup¬ 
pose  the  prohibition  not  to  be  absolute,  but 
that  with  proper  machinery  for  pumping  out 
water,  <fec.,  and  with  improved  arts  of  work- 
ing,  you  could  raise  the  precious  metal,  still, 
if  every  pound  weight  of  gold,  which,  at 
modern  prices,  may  be  valued  roundly  at 
i)60  sterling,  cost  you  in  raising  it  £70  ster¬ 
ling,  it  is  presumptable  that  you  would  not 
long  pursue  that  sort  of  game.  Both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  we  have  fallen  upon 
silver  and  gold  many  scores  of  times.  We 
have  had  boxes  and  trinkets,  and  very  large 
vases,  wrought  out  bf  this  native  metal ;  but 
invariably  we  have  been  obliged  to  say  adieu 
to  these  tantali»ng  game-preserves.  To  work 
them  was  too  costly.  “  One  or  two  more 
such  victories,”  said  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot, 
“and  I  am  a  gone  ’coon.”  And  five  discov¬ 
eries  of  gold  mines  in  Ireland  are  supposed 
to  be  as  ruinous  as  two  potato  famines.  In 
California  there  have  been  evidences  not  to 
be  misunderstood  that,  let  the  gold  be  as 
plentiful  as  the  periodical  romances  state  it 
to  be,  nevertheless  the  ezhaustibility  of  that 
gold  which  could  be  worked  profitably  was 
indicated  not  only  as  certain  but  as  very 
near.  This  term,  when  approached  too 
nearly,  has  again  been  thrown  to  a  distance, 
in  several  cases,  by  fortunate  and  critical 
discoveries  of  other  gold  more  accessible  (as 
recently  at  Mariposa).  But  whenever  I  read 
of  men  digging  down  to  depths  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  I  know  by  that  one  fact  that 
the  general  reports,  describing  gold  as  a 
thing  to  be  picked  up  for  stooping,  must  be 
fraudulent  fables  circulated  on  behalf  of  men 
and  on  the  instigation  of  men  who  have 
houses  to  let,  building-ground  to  sell,  and 
“  water-privileges  ”  to  mortgage.  No  man 
would  patiently  be  digging  to  vast  depths, 
who  knew  that  others  generally  won  their 
gold  as  easily  as  a  man  digs  up  potatoes. 
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unless  he  also  knew  that  such  enviable  prizes 
were  sown  as  thinly  as  twenty -thousand- 
pound  prizes  in  our  English  lotteries  of  the 
last  generation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  hrst  thing  to  pause  upon, 
viz.,  that  however  “  handy”  this  gold  may 
lie  in  California  or  in  Australia,  however 
“  sweetly”  it.  may  work,  off  for  those  meri¬ 
torious  vagabonds  who  first  break  ground  in 
the  virgin  fields,  one  thing  is  undeniable — 
that  the  course  of  further  advance  will  not 
be  upwards  from  good  to  better,  but  down¬ 
wards  from  good  or  very  good,  or  charming, 
to  decent,  to  rather  bad,  and  lastly,  to  dis¬ 
gusting.  This  is  a  very  ugly  fact ;  and  the 
cunning  amongst  the  workers,  or  rather 
amongst  those  who  have  something  to  sell 
amongst  workers,  attempt  to  break  the  force 
of  this  fact,  by  urging  that  as  yet  the  aids 
of  science  and  machinery  have  not  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  case ;  so  that  any  advantage 
which  is  now  possessed  by  the  vagabonds 
must  soon  be  greater.  That  is  true :  past 
denying  it  is  that  concert,  and  combination, 
and  the  resources  of  capital,  will  tell  upon 
the  gold-fields,  and  reduce  the  labor,  which 
already  is  reduced  by  comparison  with  other 
gold-fields.  Certainly,  in  the  first  stage  of 
all,  the  progress  will,  by  means  of  machinery, 
lie  from  good  to  better.  But  that  momen¬ 
tary  period  of  success  will  not  avail  to  alter 
or  to  hide  the  ugly  truth,  that  in  all  future 
stages — that  is,  in  every  stage  subsequent  to 
that  in  which  the  gold  is  found  upon  the  sur¬ 
face — the  inverse  course  must  take  place, 
that  is,  not  from  good  to  better,  but  from 
good  to  something  continually  worse.  What 
is  it  that  ultimately  and  irresistibly  deter¬ 
mines  the  value  of  gold  ?  Why  is  it,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  in  modern  times  gold  has  gener¬ 
ally  ranged  at  about  fifteen  times  the  value, 
weight  for  weight,  of  silver  ?  Is  it,  as  igno¬ 
rant  people  fancy,  because  there  is  fifteen 
times  as  much  silver  in  the  market  of  the 
world  as  there  is  of  gold  ?  Not  at  all,  my 
poor  benighted  friend  :  it  is  because  any 
given  quantity  of  gold,  say  a  hundredweight, 
requires  fifteen  times  as  much  labor  (or, 
more  comprehensively,  fifteen  times  as  much 
capital)  to  bring  it  to  market  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  silver ;  and  nothing  will  perma¬ 
nently  alter  that  ratio  but  what  alters  the 
quantity  of  labor  involved  in  one  or  the 
other ;  and  nothing  can  permanently  reduce 
the  value  of  gold  but  what  reduces  the  cost 
of  bringing  it  to  market.  Now  I  defy  any 
vagabond  whatever,  whether  old  vagabond 
of  California,  or  young  vagabond  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  or  younger  vagabond  of  Owhyhee,  or 


most  young  vagabond  of  South  America,  to 
deny  that  his  Tabor  is  at  the  best  (*.  e.  is 
most  productive)  when  it  is  starting.  His 
first  crop  of  gold  is  taken  off  the  surface, 
as  with  us  poor  old  women  and  children  are 
hired  at  sixpence  a-day  to  pick  stones  off  the 
land.  Next  comes  the  ploughman :  it  begins* 
to  be  hard  work,  my  friend,  that  ploughing 
for  gold.  And,  finally  comes  the  sinking  of 
shafts,  and  going  down  for  hours  into  mep¬ 
hitic  regions  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  after 
damp,  &c.  Neither  is  there  any  dispensation 
from  this  necessity  of  going  downwards  from 
bad  to  worse,  except  in  the  single  case  of 
crushing  quartz.  Machinery  must  prodi¬ 
giously  facilitate  that  labor  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  quartz  holds  out,  that  advantage  will  ap¬ 
parently  last.  But  this  quartz  must,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  be  one  of  the  rare  prizes  in  the  lottery  ; 
and  amongst  quartz  itself,  as  amongst  vaga¬ 
bonds,  there  will  be  a  better  and  a  worse. 
And  the  signs  of  these  differences  will  soon 
become  familiar,  and  the  best  will  be  taken 
first ;  and  thus  here  again  the  motion  for¬ 
ward  will  be  from  bad  to  worse. 

But  now,  as  1  can  afford  to  be  liberal,  and 
leave  myself  ample  means,  in  Yankee  phrase, 
to  “  whip”  the  vagabonds  after  all,  let  me 
practice  the  graceful  figure  of  concession.  I 
will  concede,  therefore,  what  most  vehe¬ 
mently  I  doubt,  that  for  a  few  years  these 
new  gold-fields  should  work  so  kindly  as 
seriously  to  diminish  the  cost  of  producing 
marketable  gold.  In  that  case,  mark  what 
will  follow.  You  know  the  modem  doctrine 
of  rent,  reader  ?  Of  course  you  do,  and  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  doubt  your 
knowing  it.  But  still,  for  the  sake  of  a  fool¬ 
ish  caprice  that  haunts  me,  suffer  me  to  talk 
to  you  as  if  you  did  not  know  the  doctrine 
of  rent.*  I  will  state  it  in  as  brief  a  com¬ 
pass  as  perhaps  is  possible.  In  a  new  colo¬ 
ny,  having  a  slender  population,  the  natural 
order  in  which  the  arable  land  is  taken  up 
must  be  this  ;  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  none  but  the  best  land  will  be  cultured ; 
which  laud  let  us  class  as  No.  1.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  stage,  when  population  will  have  ex¬ 
panded,  more  wheat,  and  therefore  more 
land,  being  wanted,  the  second  best  will  be 
brought  into  culture ;  and  this  we  will  call 
No.  2.  In  the  third  stage.  No.  3,  will  be 


*  Very  grievously,  I  suspect  myself  here  of  pla¬ 
giarism  from  Moliere.  In  one  of  bis  plays,  Moos. 
Y.  says  to  Moos.  X.,  “  You  understand  Greek,  I 
believe  T  To  which  Moos.  X.  replies — "  Oh,  yes,  I 
understand  Greek  perfectly.  But  hare  the  good¬ 
ness,  my  dear  friend,  to  talk  to  me  as  if  by  chance 
I  did  not  understand  Greek.” 
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used  :  and  so  onwards.  Nor  ran  there  rea¬ 
sonably  be  any  deviation  from  this  order, 
unless  through  casual  error,  or  else  because 
occasionally  an  inferior  soil  may  compensate 
its  intrinsic  inferiority  by  the  extrinsic  advan¬ 
tage  of  lying  nearer  to  a  town,  or  nearer  to 
a  good  road,  or  to  a  navigable  river,  dec.  By 
way  of  expressing  the  gr^uations  of  quality 
upon  this  scale,  suppose  we  interpret  them 
by  corresponding  graduations  of  prices  :  No. 
1,  for  the  production  of  a  given  quantity  (no 
matter  what,)  requires  an  outlay  of  20s. ; 
No.  2.  for  the  same  quantity,  requires  25s. ; 
and  No.  3,  which  is  very  perverse  land  in¬ 
deed,  requires  30s.  Now,  because  20s.  paid 
the  full  cost  of  No.  1,  then  as  soon  as  the 
25s.  land  is  called  for  by  the  growing  popu¬ 
lation,  since  in  the  same  market  all  wheat  of 
equal  quality  must  bear  the  same  price,  which 
price  is  here  25s.,  it  follows  that  a  surplus  Ss. 
arises  on  No.  1  beyond  what  the  cost  of  cul¬ 
ture  required.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
No.  3  is  called  for,  the  price  (regulated  of 
necessity  by  the  most  costly  among  the  sever¬ 
al  wheats)  rises  to  30s.  This  is  now  the  price 
for  the  whole,  and  therefore  for  No.  1. 
Consequently,  upon  this  wheat  there  is  now 
a  surplus  of  10s.  beyond  what  the  culture 
required  ;  and  upon  No.  2,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  there  is  a  surplus  of  5s.  What  becomes 
of  this  surplus  ?  It  constitutes  rent.  And, 
amongst  other  corollaries,  these  two  follow : 
first,  that  the  lowest  quality  of  land  under 
culture,  the  last  in  the  descending  scale, 
pays  no  rent ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  lowest 
quality  determines  the  price  fur  the  whole  ; 
and  the  successive  development  of  advant¬ 
ages  for  the  upper  qualities,  as  the  series 
continues  to  expand,  always  expresses  itself 
in  successive  increments  of  rent.  As  here, 
if  No.  4  were  taken  up  at  35s.,  then  rent 
would  immediately  commence  on  No.  3, 
which  would  pay  as  rent  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  30s.  and  35s. — viz.,  5s.  No.  2  would 
now  pay  I  Os.,  and  No.  1  (I  am  happy,  on 
its  owner’s  account,  to  announce)  would  pay 
153. 

Well,  this  is  that  famous  doctrine  of  rent 
which  drew  after  it  other  changes,  so  as,  in 
fact,  to  unsettle  nearly  all  the  old  foundations 
in  political  economy.  And  that  science  had 
in  a  manner  to  pass  through  the  Insolvent 
Court,  and  begin  the  world  again  upon  a  very 
small  remaind^er  of  its  old  capital.  What  I 
wish  to  observe  upon  it  in  this  place  is,  that 
this  doctrine  takes  effect,  not  merely  upon 
arable  land, but  also  upon  all  mines,  quarries, 
fisheries,  dec.  All  these  several  organs  of 
wealth  involve  within  themselves  a  gradu- 
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ation  of  advantages,  some  yielding  more, 
some  less,  some  still  less,  on  the  same  basis 
of  cost.  Now,  before  California  entered  the 
gold-market,  to  what  quarter  did  Europe 
look  for  her  chief  supply  of  gold  ?  Ancient 
gold,  melted  down — some  of  it,  no  doubt, 
gold  that  had  furnished  toilet  equipages  to 
Semiramis,  and  chains  of  decoration  to  Nim¬ 
rod  or  the  Pharaohs,  entered  largely  into  the 
market.  But  for  new  gold,  innocent  gold, 
that  had  never  degraded  itself  by  ministering 
to  acts  of  bribery  and  corruption,  we  looked 
chiefly  to  Russia.  I  remember  an  excellent 
paper,  some  four  years  back,  on  these  Rus¬ 
sian  gold-mines  in  the  chains  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  It  was  in  a  French  Journal  of 
great  merit,  viz.,  the  “  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes;"  and,  to  the  best  of  my  remem¬ 
brance,  it  reported  the  product  of  these  mines 
as  being  annually  somewhere  about  four  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  pro¬ 
duct  rested  on  the  same  basis  of  cost. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  case  which 
I  have  just  imagined  as  to  wheat  had  its  ex¬ 
emplification  in  these  gold  mines.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  numbers  in  the  scale  which 
are  not  worked  at  all  nor  could  be  profiubly 
worked,  unless  science  should  discover  less 
costly  modes  of  working  them.  But,  even 
as  things  now  are,  with  many  parts  of  the 
scale  as  yet  undeveloped,  it  is  certain  that  a 
considerable  range  of  numbers,  in  respect  of 
costliness,  is  already  under  culture.  Sup¬ 
pose  these  (as  in  the  wheat  case)  to  be  Nos. 
1,2,3.  Then,  if  California  or  Australia  should 
succeed  in  seriously  diminishing  the  cost  of 
producing  gold,  the  first  evidence  of  such  a 
revolution  would  show  itself  in  knocking  off 
No.  3  in  the  Ural  mines.  Should  the  change 
continue,  and  in  the  same  direction,  it  would 
next  knock  off  No.  2.  And,  of  the  whole 
Ural  machinery,  only  No.  I  would  at  length 
survive ;  or,  in  other  words,  only  that  partic- 
cular  mine,  or  particular  chamber  of  a  mine, 
which  worked  under  the  highest  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  producing  a  given  weight  of  gold 
at  a  cost  lower  than  any  other  section  of  the 
works,  producing,  suppose,  an  ounce  of  gold 
at  the  cost  of  13  ounces  of  silver,  when  else¬ 
where  the  same  quantity  cost  14  ounces,  14^, 
<fec.  Always,  therefore,  any  bona  fide  action 
of  California  upon  the  cost  of  gold,  would 
show  itself,  first  of  all,  in  a  diminishing  sup¬ 
ply  from  Russia.*  But,  then,  for  a  consid- 

*  The  supply  famished  by  Borneo,  npon  what 
data  I  know  not,  is  often  rated  at  one  million  ster¬ 
ling.  So  that  the  two  great  annual  influxes  of  gold 
do  not  apparently  exceed  five  millions  sterling. 
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erable  time,  this  increased  supply  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  havinff  Russia  to  pull  against,  would 
so  far  neutriuize  and  counteract  any  sensible 
impression  that  otherwise  it  might  produce 
in  Christendom.  This  would  happen  even  if 
the  product  of  California  had  really  been  1 0 
millions  sterling  for  the  first  three  years,  and 
15  millions  for  1850 — that  is,  45  millions  in 
all.  According  to  my  own  view,  as  already 
explained,  it  is  not  likely  that  California  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  gold,  except  for  the  first 
year  or  two:  after  which  the  cost  would 
travel  the  other  way,  not  by  decrements,  but 
by  increments  sure,  if  slow.  No  greatly  in¬ 
creased  quantity  of  gold  could  continue  to 
flood  the  gold-market,  unless  the  cost  were 
seriously  reduced.  The  market  of  Europe 
would  repel  it ;  and  this  discouragement 
would  react  upon  the  motives  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  body  in  California.  But  were  it  other¬ 
wise,  and  supposing  the  cost  reduced  by  8 
per  cent.,  or,  in  round  terms,  from  its  present 
mint  price  in  London  to  70  shillings  an  ounce, 
a  stimulus  would  be  thus  applied  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  gold  for  various  purposes,  which, 
in  defiance  of  the  lowered  natural  price, 
would  quicken  and  inflame  its  market  price. 
It  is  clear,  from  what  has  already  happened 
in  the  United  States  and  in  France,  that  gold 
would  enter  more  largely  into  the  currencies 
of  nations.  It  is  pro^ble,  also,  that  a  very 
large  (quantity,  in  the  troubled  condition  of 
tbe  political  atmosphere  throughout  Europe 
for  many  years  to  come,  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  hoarders  of  Christendom.  Certainly  I 
do  not  deny,  that  unexpected  discoveries  of 
gold-fields,  apparently  inexhaustible,  have 
been  made,  and  almost  simultaneously  made, 
in  regions  as  remote  from  each  other  as  some 
of  them  are  from  ourselves.  In  several 
quarters  of  the  American  continent,  both 
north  and  south,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
Africa,  in  New  Zealand,  and,  more  notori¬ 
ously  (as  re^rds  impressions  on  Europe),  in 
Australia  (viz.,  in  the  island  of  Van  Diemen, 
but  on  a  still  larger  scale  in  the  continental 
regfions  of  Victoria  and  Port  Philip),  gold  is 
now  presenting  itself  to  the  unarmed  and 
uninstructed  eye  upon  a  scale  that  confounds 
the  computations  of  avarice.  “  There  is 
some  trick  in  all  this,”  is  the  natural  thought 
of  every  man  when  first  hearing  the  news. 
He  wonders  how  it  was  that  many  people  did 
not  read  such  broadcast  indications  twenty 
years  ago.  That  thought  raises  a  shade  of 
suspicion  upon  the  very /cuts  in  limine.  And 

Bat  all  this  moat  sive  way,  or  must  be  greatly 
lowered  in  cost,  before  any  great  impression  could 
be  produced  by  California. 


next,  as  to  the  eonetrwtion  of  the  facts,  a 
misgiving  comes  over  him,  that  possibly 
there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Many  people  remember  the  anecdote  con¬ 
nected  with  the  first  importation  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  emeralds  into  Europe.  This  hap¬ 
pened  at  an  Italian  port,  viz.,  Leghorn; 
and  the  jeweller,  in  whose  trade  none  but 
Oriental  emeralds  were  as  yet  known,  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  superior  size  of 
one  oflered  to  him  by  a  stranger,  bought 
it  for  a  very  high  price,  upon  which 
the  stranger,  exulting  in  his  good  fortune, 
displayed  a  large  trunk  full  of  the  same 
jewels.  But,  on  this  evidence  of  their  abun¬ 
dance  in  certain  regions  of  Brazil,  the  jewel¬ 
ler’s  price  sank  in  the  ratio  of  7  shillings  to 
25  guineas.  At  present,  however,  the  pub¬ 
lic  mania  travels  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  multiplication  of  gold  is  to  go  on  at  a 
rate  accelerated  beyond  the  dreams  of  ro¬ 
mance  ;  and  yet,  concurrently  with  this  enor¬ 
mous  diffusion  of  the  article,  its  exchangea¬ 
ble  value  is,  in  some  incomprehensible  way, 
to  be  steadily  maintained.  This  delusion  n 
doubtless  but  partially  diffused.  But  another, 
equally  irrcflective,  seems  to  prevail  gener¬ 
ally,  viz.,  that,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  and  travelling  towards  whatever 
result,  the  discovery  must  prove  a  glorious 
one  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  human 
race.  And  the  rumor  of  other  and  other 
similar  discoveries,  in  far  distant  regions, 
equally  sudden,  and  equally  promising  to  be 
inexhaustible,  is  hailed  as  if  it  laid  open  to 
us  some  return  of  a  Saturnian  age.  Jam 
redit  et  Virffo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  view  this  discovery  as  in 
any  event  almost  neutral  with  respect  to 
human  prosperity,  but  in  some  possible  events 
as  likely  to  be  detrimental.  Fighting,  with 
Mr.  Cobden’s  permission,  will  go  on  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  yet  to  come ;  and,  in  pure  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  grander  interests  of  human 
nature,  every  person  who  reads  what  lies 
written  a  little  below  the  surface,  will  say 
(as  I  say),  Ood  forbid  that  it  should  not.  In 
that  day,  when  war  should  be  prohibited,  or 
made  nearly  impossible,  man  will  commence 
his  degeneration.  But  if  we  change  not  (as 
change  we  never  shall)  in  respect  to  our 
fighting  instincts,  we  shall  change,  if  the 
gold  fable  prospers,  a  good  deal  as  to  the 
^hion  of  our  arms.  Like  Ashanteesr  not  a 
corporal  nor  a  private  sentinel  but  will  have 
a  golden  hilt  to  his  sword,  and  a  golden 
scabbard.  Still,  as  people  to  be  plundered 
by  marauders  in  the  nights  succeeding  to  a 
great  battle,  we  shall  not  rate  much  higbe.*. 
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A  pound  of  gold  more  or  less  will  make  a 
little  difference.  “  I  consider  it  no  object,” 
will  be  said  by  the  plunderer.  And,  even  if 
buried  in  a  golden  coffin,  we  shall  not  be 
more  worth  looking  after  by  the  resurrection- 
man  ;  but  on  a  morning  parade,  under  a 
bright  sun,  we  shall  be  far  prettier  to  look 
at.  Such  would  be  the  up-shot  if  the  gold 
fable  were  realised. 

Seriously,  let  us  calculate  the  probable  and 
the  possible  in  the  series  of  changes.  What 
I  infer  from  the  whole  review,  taken  in  com¬ 
bination,  is,  that  in  one  half  the  anticipations 
in  respect  to  the  revolutions  at  hand  are 
vague  and  indeterminate,  and,  in  the  other 
half,  contradictory.  One  may  gather  from 
the  arguments  and  the  exultations  taken 
U^ether,  that  some  dim  idea  is  entertained 
of  the  California  supplies  uniting  with  the 
previous  supplies  (from  Russia  and  Borneo 
especially),  and  jointly  terminating  in  the 
result  of  making  gold  in  the  first  plentiful, 
and  then  (as  an  imaginary  consequence)  cheap 
in  relation  to  all  other  commodities.  In  this 
one  reads  the  usual  gross  superstition  as  to 
the  interaction  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
dilemma  which  arises  is  this  :  California,  does 
or  does  not,  produce  her  gold  at  a  diminished 
cost.  If  she  does  not,  no  abundance  or  re¬ 
dundance  could  be  more  than  transitory  in 
its  effect  of  cheapness ;  since  the  more  she 
sold  on  the  terms  of  selling  cheaper,  and 
producing  no  cheaper  at  all,  which  is  the 
supposition,  the  more  she  would  be  working 
for  her  own  ruin.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
she  does  produce  at  a  diminished  cost,  which 
is  the  only  ground  of  cheapness  that  can  last, 
then  she  drives  Russia  effectually  out  of  the 
market — No  3,  2,  1,  in  the  inverse  order 
illustrated  above  ;  and  the  effect  of  her  extra 
supplies  is  simply  to  fill  up  a  vacuum  which 
she  herself  has  created.  At  least  that  will 
be  the  final  effect  to  the  extent  of  five  millions 
sterling  per  annum.  But  if  she  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  jointly  should  really  supply  more  than 
this  sum,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because 
produced  at  a  lower  cost,  this  extra  supply 
will  command  an  extra  market.  The  demand 
for  gold  is  limited  by  the  fixed  and  traditional 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  Mr.  Joe  Smith, 
the  prophet  of  the  Mormons,  delivered  it  to 
his  flock,  as  his  own  private  and  prophetic 
crotchet,  that  the  true  use  of  gold,  its  ulti¬ 
mate  %nd  providential  function  on  this  planet, 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  paving  of  streets 
and  high-roads.  But  we  poor  non-Mormon- 
ites  are  not  so  far  advanced  in  philosophy  as 
all  that ;  and,  unless  we  could  simultaneously 
pave  our  roads  with  good  intentions,  which 
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(it  is  well  known)  are  all  ordered  for  another 
place,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  every  road,  the  contractors  and  the 
paviers  upon  it,  would  abscond  nightly  with 
as  much  high-road  as  they  laid  down  in  the 
day.  There  are  at  this  moment  three  open¬ 
ings,  and  perhaps  no  more,  fur  an  enlarged 
use  of  gold,  in  the  event  of  its  becoming 
materially  cheaper.  Many  nations  would 
extend  the  use  of  gold  in  their  currencies. 
Secondly,  the  practice  of  hoarding — once  so 
common,  and,  m  Oriental  lands,  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  but  in  Europe  greatly  narrowed  by 
the  use  of  paper  currencies,  and  by  the  gp’ow- 
ing  security  of  property — wrill  for  many  years 
revive  extensively  under  the  action  of  two 
causes :  first,  under  the  general  political 
agitation  of  Europe  ;  and,  secondly,  under 
the  special  doctrines  of  communism,  so  avow¬ 
edly  friendly  to  spoliation  and  public  robbery. 
La  propriile — c'est  U  vol,  is  a  signal  held 
aloft  for  all  Christendom  to  take  care  of 
their  pockets.  The  fine  old  miser,  therefore, 
of  ancient  days,  brooding  night  and  day  over 
his  buried  gold,  will  again  revolve  upon  us, 
should  gold  really  become  cheap.  Finally, 
the  embellishment  of  human  persons  by  gold 
trinkets,  ornaments,  and  the  more  lavish  use 
of  gilding  in  the  decoration  of  houses,  furni¬ 
ture,  dec.,  would  further  enlarge  the  new  de¬ 
mand.  But  all  this  only  in  the  case  of  a 
real  cheapness.  And,  even  if  that  were 
realised  (whereas  hitherto  there  are  no  signs 
of  it),  this  unfortunate  check  to  the  extended 
use  of  gold  would  inevitably  arise  intermit- 
tingly  ;  the  diminished  cost  of  production, 
by  the  supposition,  reduces  the  price  of  gold 
— that  is,  reduces  the  natural  price.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  every  extra  call  for  gold,  on  the 
large  scales  supposed,  would  instantly  inflame 
the  market  price  of  gold,  and  virtually  can¬ 
cel  much  of  the  new  advantage.  This  coun- 
teracUon  would  again  nnrrow  the  use  of  gold. 
That  narrowing  would  again  lower  the  market 
price  of  gold.  Under  that  lowering,  again, 
the  extra  use  of  gold  would  go  ahead.  Again 
the  extra  cheapness  would  disappear,  and 
consequently  the  motive  to  an  enlarged  use. 
And  we  should  live  in  the  endless  alternations, 
hot  fits  and  cold  fils,  of  an  intermitting  fever. 

But,  on  my  view,  there  will  arise  that  pre¬ 
liminary  bar  to  such  a  state  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  explained.  In  the  earliest  stage  of 
these  new  gold-workings,  one  and  all,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  this — a  tendency  to  loteer  the 
producing  cost  of  gold ;  and  this  tendency 
will,  in  the  second  stage,  be  stimulated  by 
the  aids  of  science  :  and  thus,  finally,  if  the 
tendency  could  act  long  enough,  the  price 
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would  be  lowered  in  the  gold  markets  of  the 
world.  But  this  is  an  impossibility,  because, 
before  such  an  effect  could  be  accomplished, 
the  third  stage  of  the  new  diggings  would 
reverse  the  steps,  tending  continually  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  gold,  as  the  easy  surface- 
gathering  was  exhausted.  The  fourth  stage 
would  recede  still  further  from  the  early 


cheapness,  as  the  mining  descended,  and  had 
to  fight  with  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  mines ; 
and  the  fifth  stage  would  find  the  reader 
and  myself  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  sporting 
gold  tables  and  chairs,  and  contentedly  leav¬ 
ing  such  visions  to  those  people  who  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  saying)  are  “  bom  with  a  gold 
spoon  in  their  mouths.” 


THE  NEW 

The  following  notices  of  the  new  Ministers 
may  just  now  interest  many  readers.  They 
are  extracted  from  four  very  useful  books  of 
reference  just  published : 

Earl  or  Derby. — Edward  Geoffrey  Stan¬ 
ley,  Baron  Stanley,  of  Bickerstaffe,  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  an  English  Baronet ; 
son  of  Eld  ward  Smith,  13th  Earl,  by  his 
cousin,  Charolette  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Geoffrey  Hornby  and  the  Hon.  Lucy 
Stanley  ;  boro  in  1790,  succeeded  his  father 
July  2,  1851 ;  married  in  1825,  Hon.  Emma 
Caroline  Wilbraham,  daughter  of  Lord  Skel- 
mersdale.  The  Earl  is  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  county  Lan¬ 
caster.  His  entrance  on  official  life  was  as 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  during  a 
portion  of  the  Goderich  administration.  In 
1830  to  1833  be  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  from  1883  to  1834  be  was  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  Again,  from  1841  to  1845 
Lord  Stanley  held  office  as  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  under  the  administration  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  the  introduction  of  the 
Corn  Bill  into  the  Cabinet  in  1845  his  Lord- 
ship  retired  from  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  since  that  period  has  been  the 
staunch  supporter  of  what  is  styled  the 
“agricultural  interest,”  In  February,  1851, 
Her  Majesty  placed  the  administration  of 
the  country  in  Lord  Stanley’s  hands — a  trust 
which,  however.  His  Lordship  returned  to 
his  Sovereign  on  the  following  day.  His 
Lordship  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  House 
in  184C  as  Baron  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe, 
(the  second  title  of  his  late  father,)  having 
previously  represented  Preston  from  1826  to 
1830,  Windsor  from  1830  to  1831,  and 
North  Lancashire  from  1832  to  1834. 

Benjamin  Disraeli. — Benjamin  Disraeli 
was  born  in  London,  December,  1805,  and 
is  son  of  the  author  of  the  “  Curioeities  of 
Literature.”  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
visited  Germany,  and  on  returning  to  Eng- 
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land  published,  while  yet  a  minor,  his  first 
Work,  called  “  Vivian  Grey.”  In  1831,  he 
found  the  nation  in  all  the  excitement  of  the 
Reform  agitation.  Anxious  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  entertaining  a  Tory-party  hatred 
of  the  Whigs,  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  not 
naturally  illiberal,  Disraeli  determined  to  con¬ 
sult  tbe  temper  of  the  times  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  he  put  forward 
a  strong  case  against  tbe  Whigs,  in  the  form 
best  calculated  to  secure  tbe  suffrages  of 
the  Radical  party.  He  lost  the  election  in 
two  contests, — the  Radicals  apparently  dis¬ 
trusting  their  candidate.  In  1835,  when  the 
Conservative  party  had  been  restored  to  office, 
Disraeli  became  a  candidate  for  tbe  borough 
of  Taunton,  and  wrs  elected.  His  subse¬ 
quent  career  is  elsewhere  described. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke. — Charles  Philip 
Yorke,  Viscount  Royston  and  Baron  Hard¬ 
wicke,  in  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain,  son 
of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Sidney  Yorke, 
K.  C.  B.  (half-brother  to  third  earl,)  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Rattray,  Esq., 
of  Alberstone  ;  boro  in  1799,  succeeded  his 
uncle,  as  fourth  earl,  1834  ;  married  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  Susan,  daughter  of  first  I^rd 
Ravensworth.  The  Earl  is  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  C Hstos  Botoloriim  of  tbe  county  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  one  of  the  Council  of  tbe  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  a  Captain  in  tbe  Navy,  F.  R.  S., 
D.  C.  L.,  and  was  formerly  a  Lord-in-Wait- 
ing  to  the  Queen. 

Earl  of  Lonrdale. — William  Lowther, 
county  Westmoreland,  Baron  Lowther,  of 
Whitehaven,  county  Cumberland,  in  tbe 
peerage  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom ;  and  a  Baro¬ 
net  ;  son  of  William,  first  Earl,  K.  G.,  bv 
Lady  Augusta  Fane,  daughter  of  John,  ninth 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  ;  Irani  1787,  summon¬ 
ed  to  the  house  of  Peers,  in  the  barony  of 
Lowther,  in  1841  ;  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  higher  honors,  1844.  The  Earl  is  a 
privy  councillor,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
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counties  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  coasts  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Westmoreland  Militia,  and 
F.  R.  S. ;  has  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  of  the  Treasury,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Postmaster- General. 

Earl  of  Malmesburt. — James  Howard 
Harris,  Viscount  Fitz-Harris,  of  Heron  Court, 
county  Southampton,  and  Baron  Malmes¬ 
bury,  of  Malmesbury,  county  Wilts,  in  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain  ;  son  of  James  Ed¬ 
ward,  second  Earl,  by  Harriet  Susan,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  F rancis  Bateman  Dashwood,  Esq.,  of 
Well  Vale,  county  Lincoln;  bom  1807 ; 
succeeded  bis  father,  1841.  His  Lordship  is 
grandson  of  the  distinguished  diplomatist, 
who  received  the  Peerage  for  official  services, 
and  of  whose  “Diaries  and  Correspondence” 
he  is  editor. 

Duke  of  Northumberland. — Algernon 
Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  D.C.L.,  F. 
R.S.,  second  son  of  the  second  Duke,  by  his 
second  wife,  third  daughter  of  Peter  Burrell, 
Esq.,  of  Beckenham,  Kent.  Bora  1792  ; 
married  1842,  eldest  daughter  of  the  second 
Marquess  of  Westminster,  (she  was  bora 
1820);  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  duke¬ 
dom,  1847,  haring  previously  been  created 
Baron  Prudhoe ;  became  a  captain  R.N.  in 
1815  ;  appointed  Constable  of  Launceston 
Castle,  1847  ;  is  patron  of  twelve  livings. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisburt. — James 
Brownlow  William  Gascoigne- Cecil,  D.C.L., 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  son  of  the  6rst  Mar¬ 
quess,  by  the  second  daughter  of  €rst  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Downshire.  Born  1791 ;  married, 
first,  1821,  daughter  and  heir  of  Bamber 
Gascoigne,  Esq.,  on  which  occasion  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Gascoigne  (she  died 
1839);  secondly,  1847,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  fifth  Earl  De  La-Warr  (she  was  bora 
1824);  succeeded  his  father  in  1823;  is 
Lord -Lieutenant  of  Middlesex.  High  Stew¬ 
ard  of  Hertford,  and  Colonel  of  the  Herts 
Militia ;  was  appointed  Major  of  the  South 
Herts  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  1847 ;  patron  of 
eight  livings. 

Lord  John  James  Robert  Manners. — 
Second  son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Rutland,  by 
the  daughter  of  the  fifth  Elarl  of  Carlisle. 
Bora  1818;  married,  1851,  Catherine,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Marlay,  C.B. 
Educated  at  Elaton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Is  author  of  a  “  Plea  for  Na¬ 
tional  Holidays ;”  “  What  must  the  English 
Catholics  do  ?’’  Notes  of  an  Irish  Tour ;” 


“  England’s  Trust ;”  “  The  Spanish  Match  of 
the  19th  Century,”  and  other  poems. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  B.  Suodbn. — Sir  Ed* 
ward  Burtenshaw  Sugden,  LL.D.,  second  son 
of  Mr.  Richard  Sugden,  of  Duke-street,  St. 
James’s;  is  author  of  several  legal  works  of 
the  highest  authority;  in  1807,  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  inn,  and  in  1808, 
ublished  his  treatise  on  “  Powers,”  which 
e  subsequently  enlarged ;  from  1817  till  his 
elevation  to  the  bench,  be  devoted  himself 
solely  to  the  Chancery  bar;  was  made  a 
King’s  Counsel  in  1822  ;  was  Solicitor- Gen¬ 
eral  from  June  1829  till  1830,  and  in  1835 
became  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  an  office 
which  he  resigned  about  three  months  after  his 
appointment,  and  which  he  subsequently  held 
from  1841  to  1846;  is  well  known  for  the 
alteration  he  effected  in  the  law  relating  to 
contempts  of  Court. 

Sir  John  Somerset  Pakinoton,  Bart. — 
Son  of  William  Russell,  Elsq.,  of  Powick- 
court,  Worcestershire,  by  the  daughter  of 
Sir  H.  Perrot  Pakington,  Bart.,  of  Westwood. 
Born  at  Po wick-court,  1790.  Assumed  the 
name  of  Pakington  on  becoming  heir  to  his 
maternal  uncle.  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Bart.,  1830. 
Chairman  of  the  Worcestershire  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions  since  1834. 

Right  Hon.  John  Charles  Herries. — 
Eldest  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Herries,  who 
was  distinguished  as  among  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  raising  volunteer  companies 
during  the  late  war ;  is  brother  to  Major 
General  Sir  William  Lewis  Herries,  K.C.H., 
Chairman  of  the  Audit  Board.  Was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Leipzig ;  was  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Mr.  Perceval  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  administration  ;  was  Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Treasury  from  1823  till  Septem¬ 
ber,  1827,  when  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  an  office  which  be  filled  till 
January,  1828 ;  was  Master  of  the  Mint  from 
1828  till  1830  ;  and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  February  to  November,  1830 ; 
was  Secretary  at  War  from  December,  1834, 
to  April,  1835. 

Spencer  Horatio  Walpole. — Second  son 
of  the  late  Thomas  Walpole,  EIsq.,  of  Stag- 
bury  Park,  Surrey,  and  Lady  Margaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  second  Elarl  of  Elg- 
mont.  Born  1806  ;  married  in  1825,  Isa¬ 
bella,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Spencer  Percevah 

Joseph  Warner  Henley. — Son  of  Joseph 
Henley,  Elsq. ;  bora  1793  ;  married  1817, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Fane,  Elsq.,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fane. 
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Tn  principal  publications  of  the  month  are  in¬ 
cluded  m  the  following  lists : — 

Histobt,  Bioobapht,  Travklb,  Ac 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mallet  du  Pan, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2  vole.,  a  work  which  the  Examiner  regards  very 
important 

“  In  some  important  respects  there  has  not  been 
any  more  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Mallet  du  Pan  had 
the  singular  distinction,  throughout  those  exciting 
events,  of  maintaining  principles  equally  removed 
from  monarchical  and  republican  extremes,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  more  singular  good  fortune  of  escaping 
the  guillotine  which  was  repeatedly  8har[>enea  for  I 
him.  lie  lived  till  after  the  18th  Brnmaire,  which 
he  criticised  from  the  opposite  shore.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  journalists  then  existing,  and  in  his 
later  years  became  the  selected  adviser  and  agent 
of  that  exiled  family  of  Bourbons  to  whom  in  his 
earlier  he  had  tendered  honest  warnings  and  un¬ 
happily  disregarded  advice.  It  will  rightly  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  his  correspondence  covers 
a^wide  range  of  persons  and  opinions,  from  Voltaire 
on  one  side  of  the  channel  to  Burke  on  the  other.” 

India  in  Greece,  or  Truth  in  Mytholt^,  con¬ 
taining  the  sources  of  the  Hellenic  race,  by  K  Po- 
oocke,  is  an  ambitious  work  on  an  abstruse  topic  of 
ethnoloiry,  which  is  so  wild  as  to  surest  to  the 
Literary  Gazette  the  idea  that  it  is  a  jeu  (Tesprit  in 
rivalry  of  Dean  Swift.  It  has,  however,  considera¬ 
ble  pretensions. 

An  account  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae. 
Mr.  Worsaae,  whose  reputation  as  an  antiquary  is 
European,  was  in  1846  commissioned  by  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  investigate  the  memorials  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Scandinavians,  which  might  be  still  extant  in 
Great  Britain.  His  researches  were  to  extend  from 
the  earliest  period  down  to  the  complete  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Norman  sway  in  England.  Fur  this 
purpose  Mr.  Worsaae  travelled  for  a  twelve-month 
in  tne  British  islands :  and  his  zeal  to  claim  for  hie 
Danish  ancestors  the  honor  of  being  reckoned 
among  the  forefathers  and  founders  of  the  present 
British  nation,  has  stimulated  him  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  very  neglected  branch  of  English  history. 
If  that  zeal  is  occasionally  a  little  ontri — this  is, 
oeverthelees,  more  than  compensated  by  the  many 
carious  relics  of  Scandinavian  customs  and  induence 
in  the  British  islands  which  his  zealous  researches 
have  brought  to  light,  and  which  in  some  instances 
none  but  a  Northman  would  have  been  able  to  trace. 
It  is  a  very  suggestive  addition  to  English  histori¬ 
cal  literature. 

llte  Men  of  the  Time  in  1852:  or.  Sketches  of 
Living  Notables,  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  which  the 
JAterary  Gazette  says: — 

“We  know  of  no  annual  publication  which  de¬ 


liberately  professes  to  do  one  thing,  and  as  deliber¬ 
ately  performs  another.  This  volume  undoubtedly 
achieves  that  not  very  meritorious  feat,  and  at  once 
secures  an  unenviable  position  of  its  own.” 

Dr.  Maddon’s  Shrines  and  Sepulchres  of  the  Old 
and  New  World,  is  a  work  of  interest  and  research, 
though  “paste  and  scissors”  have  had  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  its  compoeition,  as  the  pen  and  pencil. 
The  author  has  been  a  pilgrim  “in  many  lands;” 
and  seems  to  have  made  tolerable  use  of  his  eyes 
and  ears,  and  of  the  other  faculties  with  which  he 
is  endowed.  He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  write 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  shrines  and  sepulchres  of 
ancient  and  of  modem  times,  in  both  hemispheres, 
without  resorting  to  many  anterior  writers:  out  we 
were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  very  abundant  use 
that  he  has  made  of  them,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  transferred  to  his  l^es  all  of  theirs 
that  was  avaUable  for  his  purpose.” 

The  English  Writers  of  History,  is  the  title  of  a 
biogr^hical  work,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Herr  Ebeling,  but  pronounced  by  the  Atheruevm  to 
be  useless  as  a  guide  to  historical  literature:  the 
information  offered  being  too  slender  and  frag¬ 
mentary  for  the  student’s  purposes,  even  if  all  that 
is  given  were  of  the  best  quality,  which  it  is  far 
from  being.  Herr  Ebelings  series  will  not  pass 
muster  under  any  literary  standard  whatever,  even 
as  a  fair  catalogue  or  index  librorum. 

Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  is  the  title  of  a  work 
descriptive  of  Emigrant  Life,  by  Mrs.  Susanna 
Moodie,  better  known  as  Mise  Susanna  Strickland, 
sister  of  Agnes  Strickland.  The  Literary  Gazette 
sums  up  its  qualities  as  follows: 

“  Mrs.  Moodie’s  work,  unaffectedly  and  naturally 
written,  though  a  little  coarse,  will  delight  ladies, 
please  men,  and  even  amuse  children.  The  book 
18  one  of  great  originality  and  interest” 

Gutzlaff's  Life  of  Taow-Kwang,the  late  Emperor 
of  China,  has  just  appeared.  Though  the  work  of 
one  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  China  and  the  Chinese  than  perhaps 
any  other  European,  it  disappoints  the  critics,  We 
have  heard  it  said  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  so 
completely  had  he  assimilated  himself  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  during  his  long  residence  among  them,  that 
not  only  his  modes  of  thinking  but  his  very  physi¬ 
ognomy  had  assumed  a  Chinese  cast  From  sum  a 
man — so  thoroughly  imbued  with  Chinese  opinion 
and  sentiment  and  at  the  .-wme  time  still  a  Euro¬ 
pean  scholar — we  might  naturally  have  expected  a 
lx>ok  giving  us  a  close  insight  into  the  Chinese  and 
their  ways.  The  AtAeniewm  says:  “Dr.  Gutzlaff's 
poothnmons  work,  with  all  the  advantage  which  it 
may  have  derived  from  Sir  George  Staunton’s  re- 
vtMon,  is  far  from  answering  to  even  the  least  exact¬ 
ing  notion  of  what  a  biography  of  a  Chinese  eu^- 
ror  should  be  to  fit  it  fbr  English  reading.  Not 
only  is  the  style  bald  and  stif^  bat  there  is  an  al- 
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roost  total  want  of  anything  like  the  trne  biographic 
art  of  interweaving  interesting  and  significant  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  surrounding  society  with  the 
life  of  the  individual  selected  as  the  chief  subject” 

The  Political  and  Historical  works  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte,  have  recently  been  published  in 
two  vola.  They  include  his  various  writings, — his 
exposition  of  w^t  he  calls  “  Idees  yapolfoniennet,” 
and  which  his  translator  incorrectly  renders  “  Ideas 
of  Napoleonism,” — and  in  the  prefatory  memoir 
lai^e  excerpts  from  his  correspondence  are  printed. 
All  of  these  liave,  of  course,  an  interest  as  so  many 
materials  towards  the  understanding  of  a  noted 
performer  in  contemporary  history.  The  satis¬ 
faction  of  curiosity,  if  not  of  sympathy,  is  provided 
fur  in  this  seasonable  collection  of  the  literary 
lucubrations  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  reading  of  the 
memoir  and  the  works  will  awaken  at  once  the 
laughing  and  the  weeping  philosopher. 

History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  1.  By  John  Maegregor,  Esq., — a 
work  by  a  celebrated  and  learned  writer,  yet  not 
well  received.  The  Athenaum  sa^ :  “  If  his  pub¬ 
lication  is  to  be  received  as  a  practical  definition  of 
what  he  understands  by  a  ‘  IListory  of  the  British 
Empire,’  we  can  only  say  his  view  is  peculiar  and 
unfortunate.  He  has  written  something  between 
a  long  lecture  on,  and  a  full  abridgment  of  the 
history  of  these  islands  from  Alfred  the  Great  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Fur  certain  purpose.s,  and  in  the 
bands  of  particular  persona  his  iMok  will  be  use¬ 
ful.  In  its  kind,  it  is  not  badly  written.  The  style 
is  generally  clear,  vigorous  and  rapid.  But  his  ar¬ 
rangement  is  exceedingly  oonfusea  and  imperfect.” 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and 
Scripture,  has  been  incorporated  into  Bohn’s  Stand¬ 
ard  Library.  The  Litfrary  Gazette  says,  “  the  la¬ 
mented  author  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  unaffect¬ 
edly  piou-s,  and  a  devoted  seeker  after  truth.  He 
succeMed  in  mastering  the  literature  and  much  of 
the  practical  knowledge  of  geology,  and  spoke  out 
his  opinions  as  boldly  as  sincerely.  The  leading 
(Kiints  of  these  essays  are  as  telling  now  as  when 
they  first  came  ouU” 

Lord  Palmerston’s  Opinions  and  Policy,  as  Minis¬ 
ter,  Diplomatist,  and  .Statesman,  during  more  than 
Forty  Year#  of  Ihiblic  Life.  By  G.  H.  Francis,  Esq. 
The  Standard  regards  this  *‘a  valuable  addition  to 
the  historical  treasures  of  our  country  during  more 
than  forty  of  the  most  memorable  years  in  our  an- 
nala” 

The  Literature  and  romance  of  Northern  Europe. 
Ry  William  and  Mary  Howitt*  This  work  consti¬ 
tutes  a  complete  History  of  the  Literature  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  with  Copious 
Specimens  of  the  most  celebrated  Hii^riee,  Roman¬ 
ces,  Popular  Legends  and  Tales,  Old  Chivalrous 
Ballads.  Tragic  and  Comic  Dramas,  National  Songs, 
Novels,  and  Scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Present 
Day. 

Ihe  Oxford  University  Press  is  more  than  usually 
active  lust  now.  A  New  edition  of  the  **  Life  of 
OriBoode,”  has  been  'issued.  Burnet’s  “  Lives  of 
the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  ”  is  about  to  be  re-issued, 
and  two  new  and  useful  works  are  in  the  press, 
namely,  “A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  contained 
in  the  Libraries  of  the  Twenty-four  lUla  and  Col¬ 
leges  which  constitute  the^Univeraty  of  Oxford,” 


prepared  by  Mr.  Coxe,  of  the  Bodleian,  from  the 
MS.  in  that  library, — and  “  Fasti  Catholici :  a  uni¬ 
versal  chronology,”  by  the  Rev.  Edward  GressweU. 

Mr.  BentW  announces  several  important  new  pub- 
licationa  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord 
Langdale,  late  Master  of  the  Rolls;  Corneille  and 
his  'Times,  by  M.  Gnizot,  to  appear  in  England,  un¬ 
der  the  new  International  Copyright  Treaty,  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  Paris  issue;  A  History  of  the 
Administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  Mr. 
Kaye,  the  historian  of  the  Affghan  war.  Lives  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  Lives  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  l^gland. 

Dickens’  new  work.  Bleak  House,  is  destined  to 
be  a  favorite.  The  first  number  is  thus  welcomed  by 
the  Literary  Gazette. 

Mr.  Dickens  returns  to  us  in  “  Bleak  House  ”  with 
the  same  quaint  elaboracy  of  character  and  incident, 
developed  with  the  same  largeness  and  simplicity 
of  heart  He  still  sees  fun  where  fun  i^  ana  good 
where  good  is  ;  and  brings  his  characteristic  pow¬ 
ers  of  description  to  bear  upon  the  world  around 
us  with,  if  possible,  a  riper  and  a  truer  hand. 

AxEEicAir  Books. 

Bancroft’s  new  History  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  is  warmly  received.  The  estimate  of  the  Atk- 
en<eum  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  leading 
critical  joumala  It  savs : — 

“This  work  must  take  its  place  as  an  essentially 
latisfactotT  historj'  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft’s  style  is  original  and  national.  It  breathes  of 
the  mountain  and  the  prairie.  A  strain  of  wild  and 
forest-like  music  swells  up  in  almost  every  line. 
The  story  is  told  richly  ami  vividly.  In  his  hands 
American  scenery  is  full  of  fine  effects.  Steeped  in 
the  colors  of  his  imagination,  a  thousand  incidents, 
though  dull  before,  appear  now  animated  and  pic¬ 
torial.  In  his  narrative  ali  is  movement  His  men 
glow  with  human  puipoees — his  story  sweeps  on 
with  the  exulting  liie  oi  a  procession.” — Atkenoenm, 

The  Life  of  Justice  Story,  by  his  son,  is  also  well 
received.  The  Spectator  says  of  it : — “  In  a  biogra¬ 
phy  by  a  son,  the  reader  is  prepared  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  filial  partiality,  shown  both  in  commission 
and  omission.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Story  the  allow¬ 
ance  needed  is  lees  than  usual.  He  takes  a  critical 
though  a  favorable  view  of  his  father;  touching 
with  truth,  if  somewhat  undervaluing,  his  defects 
of  diffuseneas  and  want  of  condensed  strength  in 
composition ;  which,  indeed,  naturally  arose  from 
the  extent  and  multiplicity  of  his  taska  In  the 
social  aspect  the  roan  was  probably  as  faultless  as 
man  can  well  be ;  his  disposition  to  think  well  of 
everybody,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  every  effort, 
except  latterly  in  the  case  of  Democrats,  certainly 
not  amounting  to  a  fault  In  his  public  and  gen 
eral  character  the  reader  will  desire  another  view  ; 
at  present  the  picture  ia,  so  to  apeak,  almost  with¬ 
out  shade.” 

The  Atkeneevm,  while  eulogizing  the  man,  in¬ 
clines  to  censure  the  biography.  “  like  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Romilly  and  Macintosh,  these  volumes 
are  a  tribute  of  filial  love  and  reverence;  and  on 
this  account  well  as  from  respect  for  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  great  American  jurist  we  were  desirous 
of  being  able  to  place  the  record  of  so  much  genius 
and  worth  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  former  worka 
We  regret  to  say,  that  we  can  accord  to  these  vol¬ 
umes  no  auefa  distinction.  Without  their  diminish- 
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ing  in  the  least  degree,  onr  respect  and  admiration 
for  Jnstiee  Story  as  a  philosophical  lawyer  and  a 
conscientious  and  amiable  man,  we  are  compelled 
to  confess  that  the  perusal  of  these  Tolumes  hi«  not 
afforded  us  much  instruction  or  pleasure.  But  if 
he  intended  his  work  to  be  read — if  he  aimed  at 
pleasing  and  delighting  others,  as  well  as  indulging 
bis  own  feelings  of  filial  r^ar^ — why  did  he  make 
this  work  so  longf  The  life  of  his  father  does  not 
afford  sufficient  incident  for  two  thick  octavo  vol* 
umes.  A  judicious  curtailment  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  a  brief  but  clear  epitome  of  the  father’s 
professional  labors,  would  have  been  far  preferable 
to  the  present  series  of  uniuteresting  letters  and  of 
cases  which  are  much  better  read  in  the  regular 
Reports.’* 

The  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller  meets  with  various 
reception.  The  Critic  opens  with  a  ludicrous  de¬ 
scription  of  Transcendentalism,  and  says:  “It  was 
witn  nnsated  curiosity  that  we  took  up  these  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Miss  Fcllee,  who  was  understood  to  have 
been  the  Queen  of  New  England’s  new  spiritualism, 
as  EMKBso.'f  was  supposed  to  be  its  king.  Nor  have 
we  been  altogether  disappointed.  It  is  a  book 
which  throws  ample  light  on  a  New  England  per¬ 
sonality,  and  on  a  New  England  circle,  which,  in 
themselves,  and  from  their  contrasts  with  character 
and  circumstances  in  Old  England,  are  very  singu¬ 
lar  and  interesting.  Certainly,  it  is  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  American  literaij  history  that  we  have  found 
worth  the  reading.  W  e  may  characterize  its  inter¬ 
est  in  a  single  sentence,  by  saying  that  what  Car- 
ltlb's  JAf*  of  Sterling  is  to  Old  I^gland,  these  Me¬ 
moirs  are  to  New.  Fur  the  rest,  it  need  only  be 
added  that  to  high  literaiy  excellence,  the  work 
makes  no  pretensiona” 


time  made  up  French  society  are  brought  into 
review,  and  into  that  moral  juxtaposition  which 
their  real  influence  would  indicate.  The  list  is 
large,  and  the  delineation  admirable.  The  peculiar 
tact,  brilliancy,  and  finesse  of  the  French  mind  are 
visible  in  every  touch  of  the  author’s  pencil. 
Some  of  the  sketches  are  master  pieces  of  character¬ 
painting,  while  the  facts  of  private  history,  personal 
traits,  and  illustrative  incidents  are  instructive. 
Treating  of  French  characters  there  is  much  that 
must  be  repulsive,  if  the  delineation  be  true ;  but 
we  know  of  no  work  which,  with  such  successful 
strokes,  brings  before  the  re^er  the  veritable  pic¬ 
ture  of  tliat  desolate  era  which  found  its  natural 
development  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  as 
these  volumes  present 

Prof.  Aytour’s  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavalier^  a 
well-known  brilliant  series  of  ballads  founded  on 
the  heroic  incidents  of  Scottish  history,  and  highly 
lauded  by  the  British  press,  has  been  handsomely 
reproduced  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Rkovikld. 

The  Book  of  Ballads  by  Pro.  Gaultier,  the  prince 
of  parodists,  has  also  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Rei>- 
FIELD— a  most  genial  and  humorous  worii.  Poetic 
ability  and  fire  are  intermingled  with  the  humorous 
fancies  and  broad  farce  of  the  poems.  They  are 
incomparably  the  best  specimens  of  comic  poetry 
of  the  day. 

Cousin's  Course  of  the  History  of  Philosophy — 
the  memorable  prelections  of  the  distinguished 
French  philosopher,  on  his  restoration  to  his  chair 
in  the  University,  which  have  been  the  admiration 
of  scholars  and  thinkers,  have  been  elegantly  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Wight,  and  published  in  two 
volumes  by  the  Messrs.  ArPLETOii. 


Sixteen  months  in  California,  by  D.  B.  Woods, 
nnblished  by  Hartexs,  and  reprinted  by  Low,  is 
nighly  praised.  Says  the  A /Amorvm:  “We  have  not 
seen  a  (letter  book  than  this  on  California.  We  say 
emphatically  “better," — not  os  respects  the  writers 
cleverness  though  that  is  respectable  enough — but 
as  regards  the  sobriety  of  tone  throughout,  the  evi¬ 
dent  honesty  of  purpose  with  which  it  lias  been 
written,  and  the  exactness  of  its  details  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  miner’s  daily  life.  This  is  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  writer’s  position  and  acquire- 
menta’’ 

Horace  Greeley’s  Glances  at  Europe,  published 
W  IhrwiTT  A  I>AVKRroRT,  is  reprintea  in  London. 
Ine  Critic  says  they  “are  the  hasty  notes  of  a  Visitor 
to  the  Great  Exhibition.  There  is  little  of  novelty 
in  them,  even  for  his  Transatlantic  countrymen; 
nothing  for  us,  to  whom  everything  describe  is  so 
familiar.  Nor  does  his  style’ offer  any  peculiar  at¬ 
tractions  to  make  old  things  look  lie  new.” 

The  Men  and  Women  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
is  the  title  of  a  brilliant  series  of  sketches  of  emi¬ 
nent  personages  who  flourished  in  France  during 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  and  subse- 
i^uent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Directory — pub¬ 
lished  in  two  beautiful  volumes,  by  Redviklo.  The 
list  includes  a  great  number  of  names  celebrated  in 
history,  with  not  a  few  whose  genins  contributed 
to  the  splendor  of  their  era  and  the  formation  of 
the  publio  character,  but  to  whom  history  has  not 
done  an  equal  justice.  Statesmen,  warriors,  poets, 
artisto,  actors,  savana,  kings,  queens,  nobles^  courte- 
sans-^all  the  strangely  brilliant  cinle  that  at  the 


Madame  Pulszky’s  popular  work.  Talcs  and  Tra¬ 
ditions  of  Hungary,  which  was  received  with  re¬ 
markable  favor  in  England,  and  is  a  work  of  both 
intrinsic  and  relative  worth,  is  republished  in  a 
handsome  volume,  by  J.  S.  Redfiklo,  and  will  be 
equally  a  favorite  in  this  countir.  The  last  work 
of  that  accomplished  scholar,  nrofessor  Stuart,  of 
the  Andover  Seminary — a  Commentary  on  the  Pro¬ 
verbs — has  been  published  by  M.  W.  Dood,  in  one 
voL  12ma  It  bears  the  marks  of  that  extensive 
erudition,  careful  thought  and  earnest  feeling  which 
render  the  author  one  of  the  most  successful  exe- 
getes  of  modem  times,  and  will  be  an  acceptable 
bequest  to  the  wide  circle  of  his  admirera 


The  Meesra  Carter  have  recently  republished 
several  works  of  religious  character,  selected  with 
that  judicious  care  which  has  made  their  lists  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  any  house 
in  the  country.  The  Folded  Lamb,  a  biography  of 
a  charming  little  child,  by  his  mother;  Far  a 
popular  sketch  of  orientaJ  lands  and  sceneo,  by  a 
highly  successful  writer,  the  author  of  “Peep  of 
Day;’’  Sonn  in  the  House  of  My  Pilgrimage,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  devotional  poetry  for  daily  use ;  Frank 
Nelherton,  a  fine  juvenile  tale,  Ac. 


Iniia 

—  Ihe  death  of  William  Thompson,  Esq  ,  an  emi¬ 
nent  naturalist  of  Belfast  is  announced. 


—  Robert  Dlackwood,  one  of  the  sons  of  WiUiam 
Blackwood,  a  name  rendered  immortal  by  cunnee- 
tion  with  t^  celebrated  Magasine,  recently  died  in 
Edinburgh. 
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—  The  Wolluton  Medal  of  the  Geological  So- 
cietj,  has  been  conferred  on  Dr.  Fitton,  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Science. 

—  Mr.  Dickens’  generons  hearted  labor  of  lore, 
the  “  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,”  is  making  sub¬ 
stantial  and  honorable  progress.  Three  perfonn- 
ancee  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lyttm’s  drama  lately  given,  re¬ 
alised  a  net  profit  of  1800/.  to  the  institution,  which 
has  now  about  4<X)0/.  in  hand. 

—  An  industrial  refuge  for  impoverished  gentle¬ 
women  of  rank  and  station  has  just  been  founded, 
under  the  title  of  “The  Ladies’ Guild.” 

—  Count  Demidoff  has  announced  to  the  Acade 
my  of  Sciences  in  Paris  his  intention  to  make  a  so¬ 
journ  of  three  years  in  Siberia. — accompanied  by 
artiste,  men  of  letters  and  eacans  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six. 

—  Prof  Blackie  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  elected  to 
the  vacant  Greek  chair  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  had  distinguished  competitors — Dr’a 
Smith,  Scbmita,  Prof  Macdnnal  and  Mr.  Price. 

—  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  for 
abolishing  tests  in  the  Scottish  universities  for  all 
professional  chairs  but  those  of  the  theological  fac¬ 
ulties.  At  present  eve^  Professor,  before  induction, 
is  required  by  law  to  sign  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  and  (he  other  formnlaries  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Established  Kirk.  Many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  professors  in  Scotland  do  not  belong  to  the 
Established  Church  of  that  country.  In  Edinburgh, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Kelland,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
was  a  Cambridge  senior  wrangler;  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Logic,  was  an  Oxford  first 
class  man ;  and  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes,  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  also  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
CburcK  It  is  the  same  in  other  universities,  as  at 
SL  Andrew’s,  where  the  Principal,  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster,  belongs  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

—  Mr.  H.  P.  Gray,  our  New  York  artist,  sent  two 
pictures.  The  Waget  of  War  and  Repote,  to  the 
British  Institution.  A  critic  says :  The  former  is 
painted  with  care,  nor  are  the  figures,  taken  sepa¬ 
rately,  unsuccessful,  but  the  composition  is  not  happy, 
nor  is  the  style  such  as  now  finds  many  admirers. 

—  Mr.  Samuel  Prout,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  English  Water-colorists,  recently  died, 
mnch  lamented. 

—  The  recently  published  letters  of  Shelley, 
prefaced  by  the  poet  Browning,  turn  out  to  be  for¬ 
geries  I 

The  discovery  was  made  in  quite  an  accidental 
manner.  Mr.  Moxcm  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  book 
to  Mr.  Tennyson.  During  a  visit  which  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  was  paying  to  Mr.  Tennyson  he  dipped  into 
the  Shelley  volume  and  lighted  on  a  letter  writtens 
from  Florence  to  Godwin — the  better  half  of  which 
he  at  once  recognised  as  part  of  an  article  on 
Florence  written  for  the  “Quarterly  Review”  so 
far  back  as  1840  by  his  father.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
It  is  good  to  find  a  son  so  well  versed  in  the  writing 
of  his  father  as  young  Mr.  Palgrave  proved  himself 
to  be  on  this  occasion.  He  lost  no  time,  as  we  may 
suppose,  in  communicating  his  curious  discovery  to 
his  father;  and  Sir  Francis,  after  comparing  the 
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printed  letter  with  the  printed  article,  wrote  at  once 
to  Mr.  Moxon  informing  him  that  the  letter — by 
whomsoever  written — was  a  “  crib”  from  an  article 
which  he  had  written  for  the  “  Quarterly  Review.” 

—  Thomas  Moore — to  be  best  known  hereafter 
by  his  songs  and  his  satires — died  iil  Sloperton  0>t- 
tage,  near  Devizes,  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  in  the 
'72nd  year  of  his  age.  For  the  last  three  years  his 
life  had  been  a  long  disease— not  attended  with 
either  bodily  or  mental  suflering — but  from  a  grad¬ 
ual  softening  of  the  brain  and  a  reduction  of  the 
mind  to  a  state  of  childishness.  Swift  and  Southey 
and  Scott  suffered  much  in  the  same  way, — but  the 
ca.«e  of  Moore  was  rather  like  that  of  his  great 
countryman  Swift  than  like  those  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  Scott  and  Southey.  Swift  was  frequently 
free  from  pain — but  Southey  and  Scott  suffered 
mentally  and  bodily.  Mr.  Moore  had  lived  in  the 
cottage  in  which  he  died  for  four-and-thirty  years. 
It  is  a  pretty,  unpretending  home, — fitly  described 
by  its  owner  in  the  words  of  Pope — 

A  littU  eot  (with  tms  >-row) 

And  lik*  iu  maitsr  Tary  low, — 

and  is  separated  from  the  picturesque  village  of 
Bromham  by  a  small  verdant  valley,  exhibiting 
some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  Wiltshire  scenery. 
Thomas  Moore  was  bom  in  Angier  Street,  Dublin,  on 
the  3(Hh  May,  1780. 

Archbishop  Whately  has  pronounced  against  the 
proposal  for  withdrawing  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
College,  in  Ireland. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  publication  of  “Bleak 
House,”  Mr.  Dickens  had  the  honor  of  entertaining 
at  dinner  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  leading  members  of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and 
Art,  induding  Messra  Stanfield,  Grieve,  Stone,  Egg, 
Tenniel,  Ilaghe,  Knight,  Home,  Bell,  Costello,  For¬ 
ster,  Cunningham,  Collins,  Ac. 

The  inliabitants  of  Schafihausen  have  been  inau- 
pirating  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  John  von 
Muller,  the  great  historian,  in  that,  his  native  town. 

Madame  Sontag,  who  has  been  singing  at  Leipsio 
for  £104  a  night  (an  immense  sum  in  Germany,)  is 
engaged  for  a  short  series  of  performances  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  purposes  visiting  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Tholberg. 

Lamartine’s  new  periodical,  the  Civilitateur,  is 
receiving  fair  support  The  subscriptions  are  com¬ 
ing  in  rapidly,  and  the  first  number  will  appear 
shortly.  It  is  stated  that  General  Cavaignac  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  his  “  Memoirs”  for  the  press. 
- Frederika  Bremer  is  contributing  her  Im¬ 
pressions  of  England  during  her  recent  visit  She 
IB  engined  also  on  a  more  elaborate  account  of  her 

residence  in  the  United  States. - Herr  Hartleben, 

the  publisher  at  Pesth  and  Vienna,  has  just  publish¬ 
ed  a  translation  of  Mr.  Dickens’  “  Child’s  History 
of  England.” 

—  It  is  announced  '.that  Mr.  Ainsworth,  the  Ori¬ 
ental  traveller,  is  alwut  to' proceed  to  Australis, 
under  the' direction  of  the  Victoria  Gold  Mining 
Company,  on  a  mission  to  explore  geologically  the 
gold  districts  of  Port  Philip. 
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